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NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE   ON    PLANNING 

LOOKING  BACKWARD  AND  PRESSING  ONWARD 

HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM 

President,  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials 

When  the  fourth  National  Conference  on  City  Planning  met  here  in 
Boston  twenty-seven  years  ago  this  month,  its  governing  body  was  an 
Executive  Committee  headed  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  In  his  address 
on  "The  Progress  of  City  Planning,"  Mr.  Olmsted  deprecated  the  lack 
of  a  national  organization  equipped  to  render  continuous  service  in  the 
planning  field.  He  pointed  out  that — to  quote  his  exact  words:  "The 
slender  and  ill-defined  organization  of  Executive  Committee,  Chairman  and 
Secretary,  by  which  the  life  of  these  conferences  is  carried  over  from  year 
to  year,  exists  only  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  these  annual  markets  for 
the  exchange  of  ideas,  and  has  been  quite  without  any  means  for  system- 
atically collecting  or  disseminating  information  during  the  intervals 
between  them." 

One  evidence  of  progress  in  the  more  than  a  quarter  century  since  these 
words  were  spoken  is  the  fact  that  the  present  conference  is  a  joint 
meeting  of  four  national  organizations  in  the  planning  field,  all  of  which 
are  engaged  not  merely  in  conducting  what  Mr.  Olmsted  called  an  annual 
market  for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  but  in  cultivating  their  respective  sections 
of  the  planning  field  on  a  continuous  service  basis. 

As  president  of  one  of  these  four  organizations — the  American  Society 
of  Planning  Officials — it  is  a  privilege  to  acknowledge  the  cordial  words 
of  greeting  and  to  thank  our  hosts  for  their  important  and  indeed  essential 
part  in  making  this  conference  possible. 

If  the  meeting  just  opening  shall  make  contributions  to  thought  and 
action  comparable  in  importance  to  those  made  at  the  conference  of 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  you  as  our  hosts  and  we  as  your  guests  will  have 
reason  to  rejoice.  The  proceedings  of  the  1912  meeting  show  at  least 
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three  papers  of  outstanding  importance.  Along  the  lines  advocated  by  one 
of  them  a  nation-wide  advance  has  since  been  made.  The  wise  advice  in 
the  other  two  has  been  so  generally  ignored  as  to  have  added  seriously  to 
the  financial  and  social  problems  of  almost  every  city  in  the  land. 

The  paper  which  blazed  the  trail  for  a  forward  march  was  by  B.  Antrim 
Haldeman  of  Philadelphia.  It  told  how  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
out  of  a  wealth  of  unfortunate  experiences  in  the  rapid  growth  of  industrial 
cities  and  the  crowding  together  of  the  people  in  them,  had  evolved  what 
was  known  as  the  "zone  system"  for  controlling  the  use  and  occupation  of 
land.  Mr.  Haldeman  urged  the  adoption  of  this  zoning  idea  in  the  United 
States  and  warned  that 

"Any  attempt  to  engraft  the  system  into  our  schemes  of  municipal 
development  would  probably  meet  with  great  opposition  from  land  owners, 
real  estate  operators,  and  operative  builders,  and  from  large  interests  not 
directly  concerned  in  the  development  of  land.  The  objections  of  the  first 
would  doubtless  be  based  upon  the  abridgement  of  their  right  to  do  as 
they  please  with  their  own  property ;  of  the  second,  upon  the  cutting  off  of 
prospective  profits;  and  of  the  third,  upon  the  general  proposition  of  the 
invasion  of  vested  rights." 

Although  the  predicted  opposition  did  develop  in  many  quarters,  it  was 
gradually  overcome  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  and  favorable  court 
decisions — and  zoning  has  now  become  perhaps  the  most  generally 
accepted  tool  for  progress  and  protection  in  the  entire  planning  field. 

As  against  this  victory  aided  by  the  Boston  conference  of  1912  must  be 
recorded  the  tragic  failure  both  of  planners  and  legislators  to  act  effectively 
on  the  papers  presented  by  Nelson  P.  Lewis  and  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Jr. 
Mr.  Lewis,  then  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment of  New  York  and  a  subsequent  president  of  the  National  Conference 
on  City  Planning,  discussed  in  a  remarkably  far-sighted  manner  the 
problem  of  "Paying  the  Bills  for  City  Planning."  His  advice  so  impressed 
the  meeting  which  heard  it  that  the  conference  adopted  before  adjournment 
the  following  resolution: 

"WHEREAS,  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Conference  that,  however  admirable 
may  be  the  plans  prepared  for  the  improvement  of  cities,  progress  must 
depend  in  large  degree  upon  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  expense 
involved  in  the  execution  of  the  plans  and  in  the  soundness  of  the  methods 
employed  in  financing  them; 

"RESOLVED,  That  the  Conference  hereby  approves  of  the  five  general 
principles  laid  down  in  the  paper  presented  to  the  Conference  upon  this 
subject  by  Nelson  P.  Lewis  and  commends  them  to  the  cities  here  repre- 
sented. 

"  '1.  Where  there  is  local  benefit,  there  should  always  be  local  assess- 
ment on  the  land  benefited.' 

"  '2.  The  entire  city,  or  the  metropolitan  district,  should  bear  no  part 
of  the  expense  unless  the  improvement  is  in  some  degree  of  metropolitan 
importance  and  benefit.' 

"  '3.  Assessments  should  not  be  confined  to  the  cost  of  acquiring  and 
improving  streets,  but  should  extend  to  any  improvement  which  will 
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increase  the  value  of  the  neighboring  property,  and  should  be  apportioned 
as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  the  probable  benefit.' 

"  '4.  A  workable  policy  once  adopted  should  be  consistently  adhered  to.' 

"  '5.  The  determination  of  a  policy  and  its  application  to  each  case 
should  be  entrusted  to  a  board  composed  of  men  especially  qualified,  whose 
terms  of  office  should  so  overlap  as  to  insure  continuity  of  policy  and 
purpose.'  " 

Had  these  ideas  been  carried  out  during  the  last  quarter  century  the 
present  financial  plight  of  American  cities  would  be  much  less  serious, 
methods  of  assessment  and  taxation  would  be  much  more  equitable  and 
much  of  our  excess  subdivision  of  land  would  have  been  forestalled. 

Mr.  Coolidge's  paper  had  to  do  with  a  problem  which  is  attracting  such 
widespread  attention  today  as  to  seem  a  recent  discovery.  Its  title  was 
"The  Problem  of  the  Blighted  District."  Not  only  did  Mr.  Coolidge  direct 
attention  to  the  public  and  private  costs  involved  by  the  spread  of  urban 
blight,  at  this  1912  meeting — more  than  a  quarter-century  ago,  mind  you 
• — but  he  urged  consideration  of  publicly-financed  housing  as  a  partial 
solution  of  the  problem.  Here  are  the  concluding  sentences  of  this  far- 
sighted  paper: 

"This  plea  may  also  commend  the  practice  of  municipal  housing  which, 
however  successful  in  England  and  Germany,  is  looked  on  askance  in  this 
country  as  an  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  field  of  private  enterprise. 
There  is  no  criticism  of  the  municipality  that  establishes  schools,  hospitals 
and  asylums  in  competition  with  private  institutions,  nor  are  we  averse  to 
municipal  water  supply  and  lighting  and  power  plants.  As  yet,  however,  we 
hesitate  as  to  municipal  traction  systems  and  denounce  municipal  housing 
as  paternalism.  Nevertheless  the  one  remedy  approved  by  actual  experience 
in  dealing  with  intolerable  congestion  of  population  is  municipal  expro- 
priation and  model  housing;  and  this  is  a  remedy  that  can  be  advised  on 
economic  and  social  grounds  to  apply  to  a  district  in  decline. 

"No  city  is  well  administered  unless  the  whole  of  it  is  well  administered. 
Where  private  capital  halts  and  reads  the  risk  and  feels  no  responsibility 
for  future  conditions,  public  credit  must  be  applied,  and  declining  values, 
social  and  economic,  must  be  supported  until  they  can  stand  alone,  for  a 
city,  unlike  a  business  enterprise,  cannot  liquidate,  it  cannot  discard  its 
unprofitable  lines,  it  must  grow,  it  must  change,  but  it  must  not  depreciate." 

When  these  words  were  spoken  and  for  more  than  20  years  thereafter, 
there  was  not  a  single  state  housing  enabling  act  in  the  United  States. 
Today  such  legislation  is  the  rule,  a  National  Association  of  Housing  Offi- 
cials is  functioning  effectively,  and  public  housing  authorities  exist  in  not 
less  than  229  American  cities. 


WHY  SHOULD  WE  PLAN? 

W.  ELMER  EKBLAW 
Professor  of  Geography,  Clark  University 

The  outstanding  achievement  of  our  modern  day  has  been  the  reduction 
of  distance  by  improved  means  of  transportation  and  communication,  to 
make  of  the  whole  world  one  neighborhood — one  neighborhood  where  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  its  folk  must  rub  shoulders  more  intimately  than 
ever  before,  each  taking  thought  for  the  other  in  a  universal  brotherhood 
that  transcends  the  imagination  of  most  men,  and  realizes  the  Dream  which 
the  Nazarene  Seer  and  Teacher  visualized  and  laid  before  His  disciples. 

Whether  or  not  that  brotherhood  shall  be  a  fraternity  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  a  fraternity  in  which  justice  is  the  sole  arbiter  of  controversy, 
in  which  peace  is  the  common  aspiration  of  every  man,  in  which  liberty 
connotes  equality  of  responsibility  as  well  as  of  privilege,  in  which  every 
man  subordinates  his  own  selfish  interests  and  purposes  to  the  common 
weal,  depends  largely  upon  the  choice  that  we  of  this  generation  who  have 
thus  brought  all  men  and  lands  of  the  world  into  such  intimacy,  and  of  the 
next  generation  or  two  which  follow  us,  are  able  to  make  for  posterity. 
That  choice  we  planners  know  must  be  made  wisely  and  well,  or  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  even  unto  the  tenth  generation  and 
far  beyond,  must  suffer  for  our  failure  to  measure  up  to  our  opportunity. 
We  earnestly  seek  every  bit  of  knowledge,  every  crumb  of  truth,  which  will 
help  us  to  that  wise  choice.  We  struggle  to  winnow  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,  to  grind  exceeding  fine  the  grist  we  gain  from  our  winnowing,  that 
the  flour  of  fact  from  which  we  would  be  nourished  be  of  the  highest 
quality.  The  bread  that  we  planners  would  make  must  be  leavened  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages  as  well  as  of  our  day,  that  it  may  rise  to  the  fullness 
of  the  nation's  needs,  and  not  mould  on  the  shelves  of  the  centuries. 

Our  age  is  one  of  those  periods  of  transition,  of  emergence  from  one 
stage  of  culture  to  another,  which  try  men's  souls.  We  cannot  readily 
discern  the  route  by  which  we  must  travel  if  we  would  advance.  We  can 
distinguish  the  road  by  which  we  have  come  thus  far  though  much  of  it  is 
veiled  in  the  fog  of  the  past,  but  we  cannot  find  the  sure  trail  forward. 
We  are  groping  for  new  signposts,  new  directions  by  which  to  continue  our 
trail.  We  are  not  sure  which  way  is  best,  though  we  are  sure  that  there 
is  one  better  than  the  others,  and  that  unless  we  do  choose  that  way  our 
progeny  may  have  to  retrace  their  steps  painfully  and  resentfully,  and 
correct  our  error.  We  recognize  the  challenge  to  our  knowledge  and  our 
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judgment,  and  courageously  I  hope,  take  upon  our  shoulders  the  burden 
of  finding  and  charting  the  way  ahead.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  are 
here  today,  why  we  are  congregating  here  to  exchange  experiences,  to 
present  and  to  evaluate  projects,  to  formulate  policies — in  short,  to  make 
wise  plans. 

Man  has  risen  very,  very  slowly,  very,  very  laboriously,  very,  very 
painfully  up  from  savagery  to  civilization.  He  has  made  multitudes  of 
mistakes,  endured  centuries  of  marking  time  in  finding  the  trail,  toiled 
unremittingly  under  the  goad  of  his  ideals,  his  aspirations,  his  ambitions 
for  better  things.  Now  and  again  he  has  opened  up  new  routes,  broken  new 
passes  through  barriers  of  ignorance  and  intolerance,  built  new  bridges 
over  chasms  of  despair,  and  new  causeways  over  sloughs  of  despond. 

Man's  mobility,  like  his  wide  range  of  adaptation  and  adaptability,  has 
ever  constituted  one  of  the  chief  advantages  in  his  progress  toward  culture. 
When  the  first  barbarian  domesticated  the  first  feral  beast  to  his  means  of 
travel,  like  the  donkey,  or  the  horse,  or  the  camel,  and  thereby  extended 
immeasurably  the  distances  over  which  he  could  travel  beyond  the  longest 
route  his  sturdy  legs  would  bear  him  in  a  day,  he  gained  an  incredible 
advantage  over  his  earlier  experience,  and  won  for  himself  dominion  over 
areas  many  times  larger  than  he  could  previously  command.  New  adven- 
tures faced  him,  new  fields  opened  to  his  conquest,  new  aspirations  flooded 
into  his  mind  and  heart. 

In  due  time  the  wheel,  implementing  a  vehicle  that  his  domesticated 
beasts  could  draw,  wrought  another  remarkable  transformation  in  his 
means  of  travel  and  transportation,  extending  still  farther  the  limits  of  his 
explorations  and  activities  upon  land;  and  upon  water  the  boat  and  the 
ship  and  the  art  of  navigating  them  similarly  expanded  his  field  of 
endeavor,  the  horizon  of  his  knowledge.  The  art  of  pictographs  and 
hieroglyphics  and  the  invention  of  the  alphabet  and  writing,  in  like  wise 
extended  his  range  of  communication  beyond  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the 
sign  of  his  hand,  or  the  signal  of  his  watchfire.  His  neighbors  then  included 
folk  not  only  of  his  own  bailiwick,  his  own  clan,  but  a  vast  host  that  came 
within  the  province  of  his  caravans  and  his  caravels. 

Then  he  applied  wind  power  to  boats  and  ships;  steam  power  to  loco- 
motives and  turbines  and  propellers;  later  gasoline  to  automobiles  and 
airplanes  and  submarines ;  electricity  to  telegraph  and  telephone  and  radio ; 
all  to  the  end  that  he  might  travel  and  transport  his  wares,  his  ideas,  his 
philosophies  faster  and  farther.  Thus  virtually  he  has  reduced  distance  to  a 
fraction  of  its  former  effect,  for  by  airplane  he  can  travel  a  hundred  times 
faster  and  farther  than  ever  his  fleetest  feet  could  carry  him,  by  wire  or 
radio  send  his  messages  infinitely  faster  and  farther  than  he  could  throw 
his  own  resonant  voice,  or  wave  his  meaningful  signal.  Each  new 
development  brought  an  increasing  number  of  problems,  an  increasing 
complexity  of  contacts;  as  distance  and  time  were  thus  virtually  reduced, 
his  range  of  activity  increased  in  geometric  ratio,  and  his  neighborhood 
expanded  similarly  until  it  embraced  the  whole  world. 

Today  we  live  in  a  world  so  much  smaller  in  time  and  distance  than  the 
world  of  our  primitive  ancestors  that  we  may  encompass  the  whole  of  its 
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manifold  and  varied  regions  in  less  time  than  our  early  forebears  could 
have  similarly  explored  the  realm  walled  in  by  their  own  horizons.  We 
have  become  neighbors  with  the  folk  of  the  tropics  and  the  poles,  of  the 
deserts  and  jungles,  of  the  island  of  the  sea  and  the  fastnesses  of  the 
mountain  Cordilleras.  Figuratively  speaking,  we  rub  shoulders  with  the 
polar  Eskimos  of  Greenland,  with  the  Bushmen  of  Australia  and  the  Maoris 
of  New  Zealand;  with  the  Navajos  of  the  American  desert,  the  Tuaregs  of 
the  Sahara,  and  the  Mongols  of  the  Gobi;  with  the  Communists  of  Russia, 
the  Fascists  of  Italy,  the  Nazis  of  Germany;  with  the  princes  of  India,  the 
peasants  of  France,  the  potentates  of  Hadramaut.  We  trade  with  the 
Bantu  of  the  African  rain  forest.  We  send  missionaries  to  the  head  hunters 
of  the  Borneo.  We  usurp  the  lands  of  the  lesser  breeds  without  the  law 
everywhere.  We  quarrel  with  them  who  take  up  the  white  man's  burden. 
From  Pole  to  Pole,  from  Greenland's  icy  mountains  to  India's  coral  strand, 
we  preach  to  anyone  who  will  listen,  the  doctrines  of  Democracy  or 
Socialism,  of  Shintoism,  Mohammedanism,  or  Methodism,  of  Free  Trade 
or  Totalitarianism  or  Proletarianism. 

So  small  has  our  world  shrunk,  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  moment  to 
us  what  almost  every  other  man  of  the  world  is  doing,  what  kind  of  food 
he  eats,  what  kind  of  weapons  he  wages  war  with,  what  kind  of  songs  he 
sings,  or  what  kind  of  tobacco  he  smokes.  What  the  man  in  New  Zealand 
does  today  may  determine  what  the  man  in  Ireland,  or  Denmark,  or 
Wisconsin  may  do  tomorrow.  What  our  government  decides  our  country 
is  to  do  with  its  cotton  may  lead  to  economic  revolution  among  the  Uzbeks 
of  Turkestan,  to  political  conquest  in  Ethiopia,  to  new  industry  in  Brazil, 
or  to  the  revival  of  old  handicraft  in  Egypt  or  India. 

When  the  folk  of  the  whole  world  are  thus  drawn  together  into  one 
world  neighborhood,  planning  becomes  an  international  concern,  an 
international  problem.  International  relations  represent  a  fabric  of  which 
the  lands  are  the  warp,  the  folk  that  live  upon  them  the  woof;  and  the 
pattern  must  be  carefully  considered,  the  design  thoughtfully  selected,  and 
the  craftsmanship  honestly  and  devotedly  achieved.  Integrity  must  be 
wrought  into  every  pattern,  into  every  design,  into  the  craftsmanship,  and 
thus  into  the  whole  fabric.  Integrity,  in  a  general,  but  very  true  sense, 
cannot  be  achieved  without  planning. 

Throughout  the  whole  evolution  of  man's  culture,  the  measure  of  his 
progress,  just  as  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  means,  has  been 
cooperation.  The  degree  to  which  men  have  been  willing  to  cooperate  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  cooperated,  have  not  only  gauged  man's 
progress,  but  formed  the  very  foundation  for  such  progress.  The  willing- 
ness and  the  ability  to  work  together,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  day  after  day, 
for  the  common  welfare,  subordinating  personal  prejudices,  personal 
ambitions,  personal  interest,  to  the  good  of  the  group,  have  ever  constituted 
the  prerequisites  to  civilization  and  to  culture. 

When  man  advanced  from  pastoral  nomadism  to  sedentary  agriculture 
he  was  impelled  to  cooperate  in  a  way  and  to  a  degree  that  he  had  never 
before  achieved.  To  occupy  the  most  fertile  lands,  those  soils  which  yielded 
him  the  richest  and  surest  returns  for  his  labor,  he  had  to  irrigate  the  black 
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soils  of  the  semi-arid  grasslands  not  leached  of  their  fertility,  or  cultivate 
the  alluvial  soils  of  the  great  river  valleys  where  flood  in  time  of  freshet 
might  submerge  his  acres  and  drown  his  crops.  To  build  dams  for 
impounding  water  and  to  dig  ditches  for  drawing  it  out  upon  the  growing 
crops  when  drought  impended  demanded  of  the  irrigation  farmer  a  high 
degree  of  cooperation  with  his  fellows,  for  such  projects  required  the 
services  of  many  men,  could  not  be  achieved  by  a  farmer  working  alone. 
Important  as  was  physical  cooperation,  it  did  not  entail  such  refinement 
of  cooperation  as  did  the  just  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  impounded 
water  when  drought  prevailed  upon  the  land  and  water  became  the  means 
of  food,  of  life.  Fairly  and  justly  to  apportion  the  benefits  accruing  from 
the  dams  and  ditches  demanded  the  finest  type  of  cooperation  —  and 
incidentally  of  planning.  Similarly  and  in  like  degree  the  building  of 
dykes  and  levees  along  rampant  rivers  to  control  their  flood  waters 
necessitated  cooperation,  and  the  allocation  of  resulting  benefits  demanded 
justice  and  equity. 

Early  civilization  was  thus  in  large  part  built  upon  cooperation, 
cooperation  enforced  chiefly  by  calamity — drought,  flood,  hurricane,  or 
pestilence — and  cooperation  implied  planning,  planning  commensurate 
with  the  need  for  cooperation  and  with  the  benefits  accruing  therefrom. 
Modern  civilization  has  in  large  part  conquered  calamity,  though  man 
most  reluctantly  learns  his  lesson  and  the  possibility  of  calamity  still  forms 
one  of  the  important  goods  toward  cooperation,  particularly  among  the 
folk  of  backward  stages  of  culture.  Even  those  folk  who  have  achieved 
rather  superior  civilizations  have  not  been  wholly  freed  from  the  dread  of 
calamity.  But  necessity,  not  necessarily  calamitous,  now  forms  a  much 
more  important  goad,  though  not  so  immediate  or  so  vital  a  spur  to 
cooperation.  In  foreign  trade,  in  widespread  manufacturing,  mining, 
financial,  economic  enterprises,  in  education,  and  even  in  law  and  religion, 
cooperation,  in  part  born  of  necessity,  in  part  born  of  idealism  and 
altruism,  has  become  a  prevalent  feature  of  international  and  interregional 
relations  and  functions. 

Widespread  cooperation  for  a  higher  standard  of  living,  for  a  richer 
and  better  social  and  economic  order,  for  a  freer  and  broader  political 
administration,  is  probably  best  exemplified  today  in  the  lands  of  Scandi- 
navia— Finland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  There  it  would  seem 
that  our  western  European  civilization,  with  its  heritage  of  a  hundred 
centuries'  experimentation  and  evolution  from  the  Central  Highlands  of 
Asia  to  the  shores  of  the  North  Atlantic  Basin,  has  risen  to  the  pinnacle 
of  its  progress  thus  far.  There  the  fine  and  applied  arts  enter  into  the 
daily  lives  of  all  the  folk,  as  they  did  into  the  lives  of  only  the  few  and 
privileged  nobility  in  the  golden  age  of  Greece,  of  only  the  few  and 
privileged  aristocracy  in  the  grand  period  of  Rome,  the  gentry  of  France 
and  Germany  in  their  glorious  days.  There,  within  the  last  half  century, 
which  is  the  period  of  modern  cooperation,  have  painting  and  sculpture 
and  architecture,  music,  and  drama,  and  literature  attained  perfection  and 
a  place  in  the  culture  of  the  entire  folk.  Anders  Zorn  and  Carl  Liljefors 
in  painting;  Thorwaldsen  and  Carl  Milles  in  sculpture;  Saarinen  and 
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Ostberg  in  architecture;  Grieg  and  Sibelius  in  musical  composition;  Jenny 
Lind  and  Christine  Nilson  and  Kirsten  Flagstad  and  a  host  of  others  in 
song;  Bjornson  and  Ibsen  in  drama;  Knut  Hamsun,  Johan  Bojer,  Sigrid 
Undset,  and  Selma  Lagerlof  among  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  literary  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude;  all  these  are  names  to  conjure  with  in  the  world's 
highest  culture  of  today. 

In  applied  science — chemistry  or  physics,  biology  or  geology,  medicine 
or  law,  engineering  or  navigation — ;  in  social  institutions — universal 
franchise,  compulsory  education,  care  of  defectives  and  delinquents,  control 
of  liquor  and  prostitution — ;  in  political  organization — the  regulation  of 
credit,  the  system  of  taxation,  the  struggle  for  peace  and  understanding 
among  the  nations — ;  in  religious  fervor  and  tolerance,  in  jealous  preserva- 
tion of  democracy,  in  zealous  search  for  justice  and  truth  and  wisdom — ; 
in  all  of  these  manifestations  of  superior  culture  the  Scandinavian  countries 
have  attracted  the  interest  and  intrigued  the  imagination  of  the  whole 
world.  It  is  in  those  countries  that  cooperation  has  attained  its  highest 
development  and  is  motivated  by  the  most  unselfish  ideals.  It  is  in  those 
countries  where  planning,  like  working  and  playing  and  singing,  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  arts,  as  a  function  of  life. 

And  there  we  find  planning,  not  a  theory,  but  an  established  principle, 
a  practice  that  has  proved  its  worth,  its  effectiveness  in  gaining  for  the 
whole  people  the  reward  of  unselfishness,  of  substituting  humanity  and 
sympathy  for  profit  and  material  gain,  of  seeking  peace  by  understanding 
rather  than  false  stability  by  force.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  for  a  moment 
that  Scandinavia  has  achieved  perfection,  that  is  has  become  a  Utopia,  that 
cooperation  and  planning  constitute  a  panacea  for  all  ills,  the  solution  for 
all  problems,  the  gateway  into  Paradise;  but  I  would  submit  that 
Scandinavian  policies  and  practices  point  the  way,  not  by  propaganda  or 
publicity,  but  by  results  achieved  and  progress  made  in  cooperation  and 
planning,  toward  a  better  civilization,  toward  a  richer  standard  of  living. 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  education,  education  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  to  draw  out  the  best  in  every  person.  Nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  education  as  preparation  for  cooperation,  for  planning,  for  reali- 
zation of  the  plan,  for  creation  of  a  better  order.  Only  as  folk  are 
educated  can  we  hope  not  only  for  wise  planning,  and  wise  cooperation  in 
the  plan,  but  for  the  benefits  that  accrue  from  cooperation  and  planning. 
In  a  democracy,  where  the  individual  is  the  sovereign,  the  ruler,  as  well 
as  the  subject,  the  ruled,  the  fullest  measure  and  the  highest  type  of 
education  attainable  is  indispensable. 

Education  for  cooperation  must  be  based  upon  the  thesis  that  the  state, 
that  society,  can  prosper  and  find  strength  and  peace,  only  as  the  individual 
aspires  to  a  higher  plane  of  living,  spiritual  as  well  as  material;  that  only 
as  the  citizen  finds  ever  greater  freedom  and  enlightenment  can  society 
and  government  improve.  Society  and  the  state  are  but  fancies,  concepts 
formed  within  our  minds;  the  individual  constitutes  the  reality,  the 
essential  entity.  Society  and  the  state  exist  only  for  the  individual;  never 
should  the  individual  exist  only  for  the  state.  But  every  individual  affects 
every  other  individual;  it  is  when  all  individuals  direct  their  strength  and 
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talent  and  skill  toward  a  common  objective,  in  a  planned  and  cooperative 
project,  with  the  same  purpose  in  mind  and  the  same  end  in  view,  that  the 
individual  and  consequently  the  state,  progress  farthest. 

There  can  be  no  permanent  progress  in  any  state  or  any  society,  however 
well  organized  and  directed  or  administered,  in  which  the  citizens  or  the 
individuals  relapse  into  a  lower  standard  of  culture,  for  there  cooperation 
and  thus  civilization  slip  backward.  Man  is  the  only  one  of  God's  creatures 
who  possesses  the  divine  ability  of  transmitting  his  heritage  of  experience 
and  knowledge  and  culture  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  If  only  we 
could  perfect  our  education  so  that  each  generation  might  not  repeat  the 
errors  of  its  forebears,  but  could  go  on  without  retrogression  to  a  higher 
or  more  advanced  society  or  state,  how  fast  the  millenium  would  come! 

Cooperation  that  means  something,  that  achieves  something,  requires 
strength  and  nobility  of  character  in  the  individual,  for  it  represents  the 
integration  of  all  elements,  all  activities  upon  a  definite,  predetermined 
plan.  Force  can  play  no  part  in  such  a  plan,  regimentation  has  no  role 
in  such  a  system.  Only  by  that  integrity  of  character,  "that  chastity  of 
honor  which  feels  a  stain  like  a  wound"  can  satisfactory  planning, 
effective  realization  of  the  plan,  be  won. 

Participation  in  such  cooperation,  based  upon  careful  planning,  brings 
its  own  improvements  as  it  provides  its  own  rewards.  The  creative  element 
in  planning,  the  design  which  shall  stand  the  test  of  time  and  beauty  and 
utility,  stimulates  the  development  of  stronger  mind,  better  coordinated 
body,  keener  appreciation  of  social  relationships. 

Just  as  cooperation  is  as  old  as  civilization  itself,  so  planning,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  cooperation,  reverts  to  the  very  dawn  of  culture  for 
its  beginnings.  As  Bacon  states  in  his  essay  "On  Gardens"  God  Almighty 
made  the  first  garden,  and  that  He  laid  it  out  upon  a  definite  plan  the 
Scripture  bears  irrefutable  witness — He  placed  the  Tree  of  Life  at  its 
center.  From  the  humble  beginnings  of  our  nation  to  the  latest  fancies  of 
the  New  Deal,  our  activities,  our  attributes  as  a  people,  have  been  oriented 
according  to  plan,  vaguely  and  hesitatingly  at  first  perhaps,  because  the 
potentialities  of  the  land  and  its  advantages  and  resources,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  folk  and  their  character  and  their  purposes,  had  not  been 
appraised  or  judged  carefully  enough  for  coordination  and  regulation. 
Our  country  has  developed  and  refined  its  planning  from  decade  to  decade 
as  the  knowledge  of  our  land  has  increased,  as  the  education  of  our  people 
has  warranted,  as  the  use  of  the  land  and  all  its  resources  has  been  shaped 
to  new  inventions,  new  domestic  conditions,  new  interrelationships  between 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

As  you  all  know  full  well,  the  frontier  played  a  primary  role  in  American 
history  until  the  last  unoccupied  acre  had  been  taken  upon  which  even  an 
American  could  maintain  his  foothold.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  did  our 
nation  awaken  to  the  inevitable  need  for  a  planned  use  of  our  land  and 
its  resources,  to  the  necessity  for  preventing  waste  and  conserving  exhaust- 
ible supplies  of  minerals,  fertility  of  soils,  growth  of  forest  and  grassland, 
purity  of  water,  permanence  of  wild  life,  beauty  and  grandeur  of  scenery, 
shore  and  slope  and  grove  for  recreation. 
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Then,  and  not  until  then,  could  a  design  be  considered  for  our  national 
trestleboard,  for  not  until  then  could  any  possible  pattern  for  the  whole 
land  be  considered.  Planning  cannot  be  attempted  upon  a  hit  or  miss 
shaping  of  the  several  regions  of  our  land.  Every  bit  of  planning  is  like  a 
bit  of  mosaic  that  must  fit  into  a  design  that  shall  represent  the  best 
interests  of  every  person  involved ;  of  agriculture  in  all  its  phases ;  industry 
in  its  multiplicity  of  responsibilities;  transportation  and  communication 
and  defense;  sanitation  and  recreation  and  health;  to  mention  but  a  few 
major  aspects  of  our  national  interests,  our  international  problems. 

For  in  this  narrowing  world  that  has  become  a  mere  neighborhood,  we 
cannot  live  without  regard  for  every  other  people,  its  problems,  its 
aspirations.  Planning  has  become  international,  and  international  factors 
must  ever  enter  into  all  our  plans.  We  cannot  plan  a  highway,  we  cannot 
shape  a  program  for  land  use,  we  can  no  longer  design  a  bridge,  a  building, 
a  wharf,  or  a  dock,  without  taking  thought  for  our  interrelations  with  all 
other  folk. 

We  should  be  foolish  if  we  did  not  fortify  ourselves  in  our  field,  in 
our  attack  upon  our  modern  problems,  with  the  vast  experience  which 
history  has  recorded  for  our  guidance  and  reference,  the  repeated  plans 
that  men  and  nations  from  one  age  to  the  next  have  formulated  for  power, 
for  prosperity,  for  peace,  for  the  best  use  of  their  advantages  and 
resources.  We  must  consider  the  designs  that  they  laid  upon  their 
trestleboards  in  the  hope  of  a  richer,  more  abundant  life,  to  the  end  that 
we  may  not  repeat  their  mistakes,  and  that  we  may  avoid,  if  possible,  their 
failures  and  defects,  learn  from  their  successes. 

Why  should  we  even  give  ear  to  the  futile  and  false  promises  of  Com- 
munism? Why  should  we  listen  to  the  vain  lure  of  Fascism  and  Nazism? 
Why  should  we  tolerate  the  insidious  argument  that  the  totalitarian  state 
is  better  than  our  Democracy?  Why  should  we  permit  even  the  first  step 
toward  such  a  system  of  land  tenure  as  the  old  Roman  Colonate  gave  rise 
to?  We  know  from  experience  and  from  history  that  only  when  men  are 
free,  when  they  may  guide  their  own  personal  destinies,  assume  full 
responsibility  for  their  own  deeds,  do  they  measure  up  to  the  Image  in 
which  they  were  created;  only  then  do  they  climb  upward  out  of  carnality 
and  bestiality. 

All  our  planning  is  but  a  means  to  an  end.  The  better  richer  living  that 
we  seek  for  our  people  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to  an  ever  better 
manhood,  an  ever  finer  womanhood,  an  ever  better  individual  who 
approaches  nearer  and  nearer  the  likeness  to  his  Maker.  We  are  not 
concerned  with  planning  merely  for  material  gain,  or  comfort,  or  con- 
venience, but  for  ultimate  achievement  of  a  higher  intellectuality,  a 
superber  spirituality.  "For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  It  is  finally  the  man  and  woman, 
their  family,  the  very  units  upon  which  all  society,  all  culture,  our  own 
glorious  America  are  built  than  we  plan  for.  It  is  the  man,  not  the  state, 
that  we  have  our  vision  for. 


THE  CITIES  AND  THE  CITIZENS 
OF  TOMORROW 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  FEDERATION  OF  PLANNING 

BOARDS 

Gorham  Dana 
Chairman 

The  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Planning  Boards  is  rather  a  unique 
organization  and  was,  I  believe,  the  only  organization  of  its  kind  until  last 
year  when  New  York  organized  a  similar  federation.  The  immediate  origin 
came  from  a  vote  passed  at  a  conference  on  planning  called  by  the 
Massachusetts  Homestead  Commission  in  November  1915.  This  commission 
was  created  in  1911  to  improve  housing  conditions  and  it  held  annual 
conferences  till  1919  when  it  was  dissolved.  A  committee  was  then 
appointed  to  prepare  bylaws  and  later  in  the  month  these  bylaws  were 
adopted  and  officers  elected.  Twenty-three  were  present  representing  12 
of  the  65  boards  then  in  existence. 

The  Federation  is  a  voluntary  organization  of  members  of  town,  city  and 
district  planning  boards  to  promote  civic  foresight  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. To  quote  from  the  constitution: 

"The  purpose  of  the  Federation  is  to  promote  city  and  town  planning 
in  Massachusetts;  to  suggest  fields  of  usefulness  and  to  aid  and  perfect  the 
work  of  planning  boards ;  to  encourage  the  organization  of  planning  boards 
in  other  localities;  to  collect  and  publish  facts  regarding  the  economic, 
industrial  and  moral  values  to  be  secured  by  wise  planning;  and  to 
affiliate  organizations  and  individuals  interested  in  the  scientific  study  and 
development  of  city  and  town  planning  in  its  largest  aspects. 

"All  members  of  Massachusetts  planning  boards  shall  be  members  of 
the  Federation.  Additional  members  representing  any  organization  whose 
principal  purpose  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Federation  may  be  elected  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  executive  board.  Others,  who  are  not  members  of 
any  such  organization,  may  be  elected  by  two-thirds  vote." 

While  various  agencies,  farsighted  and  planning-minded,  have  been  at 
work  in  this  Commonwealth  since  the  arrival  of  Thomas  Graves,  a  skillful 
engineer  of  Kent,  in  1629,  with  instructions  from  the  Massachusetts 
Company  in  England  to  go  to  the  newly  discovered  country  in  their 
interests  and  "lay  out"  a  town,  it  was  not  until  1911  in  Salem  that  the 
first  planning  board  in  Massachusetts  was  officially  organized.  The 
ordinance  creating  the  Board  of  "City  Plans  Commission"  differed  but 
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very  little  in  phraseology  from  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed  at  the 
present  time.  No  legislative  authority  or  enabling  act  providing  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  board  was  then  in  existence,  but  this  fact  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  barrier  to  the  activities  of  the  group  since  its  early  reports 
stand  as  an  inspiring  example  of  the  contribution  which  a  planning  board 
— possessed  of  energy  and  initiative — can  make  toward  the  presentation 
of  a  comprehensive  program  of  civic  development. 

In  1912  also  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Homestead  Commission  was 
continued,  but  it  was  not  until  1913  that  there  was  presented  a  compre- 
hensive picture  of  housing  conditions  in  the  state.  The  Homestead 
Commission  wisely  took  a  broad  view  of  the  legislative  mandate  requiring 
them  to  report  a  bill  or  bills  providing  for  the  acquisition  by  mechanics, 
laborers  and  others  of  homesteads  or  small  houses  and  plots  of  ground  in 
the  suburbs  of  cities  and  towns  and  as  a  result  of  this  survey  reported: 

"The  problem  is  one  of  proper  distribution  of  population.  The  principal 
obstacles  to  its  solution  are  low  wages,  the  high  cost  of  land,  difficulty  of 
obtaining  funds,  inadequate  transportation.  Yet  it  is  imperative  that  this 
problem  be  solved,  not  only  on  account  of  obligations  to  humanity,  but 
because  the  stability  of  the  State  is  involved.  The  physical  condition  of  the 
home  is  so  vitally  related  to  morals,  health,  and  the  well-being  of  the 
family  and  the  individual  that  the  welfare  of  the  State  depends  upon  it." 

The  Homestead  Commission  recommended:  "(1)  That  planning  boards 
be  instituted  in  each  city  and  town  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
work  of  such  boards  would  show  what  the  actual  local  conditions  are  and 
would  disclose  the  resources  at  hand  to  better  them.  The  spread  of  bad 
conditions  would  be  stopped  and  means  found  gradually  to  abolish  slums 
now  existing.  (2)  That  the  Commonwealth  and  community  encourage  and 
promote  the  formation  of  associations  to  plan  and  construct  low-cost 
suburban  homes." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  planning  movement  in  this  Commonwealth 
had  its  primary  inception  in  a  desire  to  bring  healthful  suburban  homes 
within  the  reach  of  families  in  the  lower  income  brackets. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Homestead  Commission  resulted  in  the 
enactment  of  a  law  in  1913  which  made  mandatory  the  establishment  of 
a  planning  board  in  every  city  and  town  having  a  population  of  more 
than  ten  thousand.  Thereupon,  planning  boards  began  to  spring  up  with 
mushroom-like  rapidity  in  all  sections  of  the  Commonwealth  and  by  the 
end  of  that  year  45  municipalities  had  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  The  act  was  amended  in  1914  and  permission  given  to  towns  with  a 
population  of  less  than  ten  thousand  to  establish  planning  boards. 

The  objects  of  the  Federation  are  three-fold: 

1.  To  hold  conferences  at  least  once  a  year  to  discuss  problems  of 
interest  to  members.  Annual  meetings  have  been  held  each  fall  in  different 
parts  of  the  state  and  during  the  last  few  years  regional  meetings  have  been 
held  in  certain  centers  where  problems  affecting  a  large  area  are  involved, 
such  as  the  Connecticut  and  Merrimack  valleys.  Many  well  known  planners 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  have  addressed  these  meetings. 

2.  To  publish  informational  bulletins.    There  have  been  39  of  these 
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published  to  date,  many  of  which  covered  the  proceedings  of  conferences. 
Others  have  covered  such  subjects  as:  The  A.  B.  C.  of  Town  Planning, 
Billboard  Restrictions,  Protecting  the  City  Plan,  Building  Lines,  Zoning — 
Its  Evolution,  Zoning  Appeals,  Zoning  Decisions  and  Bypass  Highways. 
Some  of  these  were  written  by  Mr.  Hartman  of  the  Division  of  Planning 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  who  has  long  been  in  close  touch 
with  the  Federation  and  was  at  one  time  its  Secretary.  Between  1932  and 
1936  monthly  news  letters  were  published  with  the  aid  of  a  part-time  paid 
field  secretary. 

3.  Legislation.  The  Federation  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  legislation, 
especially  laws  that  clarified  or  extended  planning  activities.  For  this 
purpose  legislative  committees  have  been  appointed. 

The  more  important  measures  to  be  sponsored  include  the  regulation  of 
billboards.  The  Massachusetts  Billboard  Defence  Committee,  headed  for 
many  years  by  our  ex-president  Horace  B.  Gale,  was  a  child  of  the 
Federation.  For  ten  years  this  committee  fought  hard  against  heavy  odds 
for  the  right  of  the  state  to  regulate  and  restrict  billboards — and  a  large 
amount  of  money  was  raised  by  private  subscription  for  the  purpose.  This 
fight  culminated  in  1935  in  a  decision  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court 
upholding  the  law.  An  effort  was  made  by  the  billboard  interests  to  carry 
the  case  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  but  this  was  never  done. 

Two  bills  were  sponsored  for  revising  the  Zoning  Act  and  the  Town 
Planning  Enabling  Act  a  few  years  ago  and  these  were  both  passed. 

The  bill  for  organizing  the  State  Planning  Board  was  backed  by  the 
Federation  and  was  finally  passed  four  years  ago. 

A  freeway  bill  has  been  sponsored  by  the  Federation  for  several  years 
and  unfortunately  has  not  yet  been  passed. 

We  now  have  145  planning  boards  in  the  state  and  all  of  these  receive 
copies  of  the  Federation  publications.  The  dues  are  $15  for  the  larger 
boards  and  $10  for  those  where  the  population  is  less  than  ten  thousand. 
Several  boards  are  inactive  and  in  other  cases  the  boards  are  unable  to  get 
any  appropriation  from  their  towns  so  that  the  number  of  paying  boards 
is  reduced  to  about  half  this  number.  Individual  members  of  the  boards 
as  well  as  interested  citizens  may  become  members  with  dues  of  $2  a  year. 

The  Federation  has  worked  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Housing 
and  Planning  and  since  1936  with  the  State  Planning  Board,  whose  chair- 
man, Miss  Elisabeth  Herlihy,  has  been  most  helpful. 

The  Federation  may  be  considered  a  semi-official  state  organization  and 
for  many  years  the  invitation  to  the  annual  conferences  were  sent  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  governor. 

For  the  first  few  years  the  Federation  worked  in  conjunction  with  the 
Homestead  Commission,  which  published  its  last  annual  report  in  1919. 
The  duties  of  the  commission  were  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  which,  in  its  turn,  established  a  Division  of  Housing  and  Town 
Planning.  With  this  agency  also  the  Federation  worked  in  close  coopera- 
tion, sponsoring  and  supporting  planning  and  zoning  legislation  before 
the  General  Court,  helping  to  mould  public  opinion  and  acting  as  a  clearing 
house  for  planning  information. 
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The  same  close  cooperation  has  been  maintained  with  the  State  Planning 
Board  since  its  creation  in  1935.  The  State  Planning  Board  with  its 
full-time  paid  staff  and  equipment  has  taken  over,  through  the  columns  of 
its  official  publication,  "A  Planning  Forum,"  much  of  the  informational 
service  heretofore  rendered  by  the  Federation.  This  has  enabled  the 
Federation  to  devote  its  attention  particularly  to  the  holding  of  regional 
meetings  which  it  sponsors  about  four  times  a  year  in  different  sections 
of  the  state. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  tribute  to  my  predecessors 
in  office.  The  Federation  from  the  beginning  has  been  able  to  attract  to 
its  executive  board  men  and  women  of  outstanding  ability  and  public 
spirit.  They  have  had  no  desire  for  public  office  nor  for  public  favor  nor 
for  public  recognition.  Their  only  ambition  has  been  as  set  forth  in  the 
constitution — "to  promote  city  and  town  planning,  to  suggest  fields  of 
usefulness  and  to  aid  and  perfect  the  work  of  planning  boards."  That  is 
the  task  to  which  they  have  dedicated  their  efforts  year  after  year  with  a 
particular  singleness  of  purpose  which  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  the  best 
guarantee  of  the  success  of  their  efforts. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  rather  new  phase  of 
zoning  which  should  interest  all  town  planners. 

About  five  years  ago  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association,  whose 
headquarters  happen  to  be  in  this  city  at  89  Broad  Street,  appointed  a 
Committee  on  City  Planning  and  Zoning,  believing  that  there  was  a  close 
connection  between  these  subjects  and  fire  protection.  The  committee  has 
issued  several  reports  and  a  forty -page  brochure  on  the  general  subject. 
This  year  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  H.  C.  Klein  of  New  York, 
refers  in  his  annual  report  to  an  article  he  recently  wrote  entitled  "Flood 
Plain  Zoning  and  Evacuation,"  which  was  published  in  the  April  Quarterly 
of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association.  This  is  well  worth  careful 
study  by  all  town  planners,  especially  in  regions  subject  to  flood.  The 
article  calls  attention  to  the  usual  methods  of  flood  control  which  are  very 
costly  and  not  always  effective.  In  many  cases  the  problem  can  be  solved 
at  much  less  expense  by  zoning  the  areas  subject  to  floods  so  as  to  prohibit 
the  future  construction  of  dwellings  and  commercial  and  industrial  struc- 
tures that  are  subject  to  water  damage  and  in  effect  to  limit  the  occupancy 
to  park,  playground  and  similar  purposes.  This  might  mean  considerable 
expense  in  moving  present  occupancies  to  a  safe  location  but  by  zoning 
this  would  be  extended  over  many  years.  If  the  ultimate  cost  is  found  to 
be  less  than  that  of  flood  control  the  expense  would  be  justified. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  TOWN  PLANNING  ASSOCIATION 

William  Roger  Greeley 
President 

The  schools  and  the  home  alike  have  kept  in  the  dark  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  more  local  heroes  than  there  are  national  heroes.  They  have 
never  heard  of  the  local  heroes.  The  fact  that  there  are  honor  and  glory 
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and  usefulness  in  serving  one's  own  town  is  not  one  which  is  generally 
imparted  to  the  young  American.  The  youth  entering  the  field  feels  that 
local  politics  is  a  sordid  thing  and  that  his  father  and  mother  would  just 
as  soon  he  wouldn't  enter  that  field.  His  school  teacher  has  not  suggested 
it.  And  so  we  are  crippled ;  and  as  long  as  this  thing  continues  our  nation 
must  necessarily  drift  toward  federal  control;  not  because  of  any  fault 
in  the  administration  in  Washington,  but  because  we  ourselves  have  not 
grown  to  be  good  citizens  and  have  not  trained  our  sons  and  daughters  to 
be  good  citizens.  The  fault  is  not  in  Washington  but  in  ourselves  here 
at  home. 

And  so  the  New  England  Town  Planning  Association's  work  is  to 
persuade  the  school  officials,  the  parent-teacher  associations,  the  teachers 
of  civics,  not  to  put  into  the  school  curriculum  an  extra  hour  of  work,  but 
to  substitute  for  a  week  devoted  now  to  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War  a  week 
devoted  to  the  citizen  heroes  of  our  communities  who  gave  their  lives  to 
build  the  fine  communities  which  we  have.  Hero  worship  is  in  almost 
everyone. 

After  this  hero  worship  is  aroused,  we  come  to  the  second  part  of  our 
very  simple  program.  The  civics  teacher  introduces  into  the  school  a  town 
planning  problem.  It  may  be  a  solution  for  the  playground  question.  It 
may  be  some  highway  question  interesting  all  the  citizens  in  the  town. 
Preferably  it  will  not  be  a  general  plan  of  the  town,  that  being  too  complex. 
The  New  England  Town  Planning  Association,  as  far  as  it  is  able,  will 
judge  these  competitions.  The  pupils  who  enter  the  competition — and  the 
civics  teachers  have  told  us  that  they  welcome  such  projects,  that  they  tend 
to  make  their  labors  lighter — the  pupils  draw  out  on  paper  a  plan  of  the 
proposed  improvement  as  they  see  it.  They  submit  with  this  drawing  a 
typewritten  or  handwritten  report.  The  best  plans  are  awarded  medals 
which  we  strike  off  in  our  organization.  If  the  plan  is  of  exceptional  merit, 
we  give  to  the  planner  submitting  the  plan  a  trip  to  Washington  and  return 
in  order  that  he  may  see  a  city  well  planned  in  the  beginning,  and  a  city 
which  prizes  that  beginning,  which  is  continuing  to  develop  along 
intelligent  lines. 

The  pupil  with  the  cooperation,  and  may  I  say  the  enthusiastic  coopera- 
tion as  far  as  our  experience  has  gone,  of  his  civics  teacher  learns  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  noble  service  to  his  own  community,  that  local 
politics  is  not  necessarily  a  mess,  that  he  can  begin  at  home  to  be  an 
American  citizen  and  learn  in  his  own  village  how  to  proceed.  (Of  course, 
we  in  New  England  are  particularly  fortunate  because  we  have  a  direct 
democratic  form  in  our  New  England  town  meeting.)  After  having 
acquired  this  enthusiasm  for  local  service,  his  attention  is  directed  chiefly 
to  an  actual  project  in  civics.  He  has  his  work  exhibited,  judged  by  people 
to  whom  he  looks  up  as  wise  and  fair.  Perhaps  he  has  one  of  the  rewards, 
a  medal  or  a  trip  to  Washington.  Little  by  little  this  kind  of  education  is 
permeating  New  England.  With  your  cordial  support,  moral  not  financial, 
we  hope  to  continue  this  until  perhaps  New  England  shall  be  able  again  to 
set  an  example  of  citizenship  to  the  nation. 


FACTORS  IN  COMMUNITY  RECLAMATION 

HOUSING  FOR  ALL  THE  PEOPLE 

Albert  Mayer 

Chairman,  Borough  Planning  Board  of  Manhattan 

The  subject  of  this  session  is  "Factors  in  Community  Reclamation"  and 
my  part  in  it  is  supposed  to  deal  with  "Housing  for  All  the  People." 

But  before  I  get  to  my  part  I'm  going  to  react  strenuously  to  the  whole 
subject  of  the  meeting.  We  must  define  community  reclamation.  It  sounds 
like  recovery.  Everybody  seems  to  want  to  recover  the  prosperity  which 
has  brought  us  low  time  after  time.  What  community  do  we  want  to 
reclaim,  and  why  do  we  want  to  reclaim  it?  As  far  as  I  know,  we  haven't, 
since  our  country  started  to  crystallize  into  its  present  configuration  (i.e., 
since  the  sudden  industrial  and  commercial  growth  of  cities),  had  an 
appreciable  number  of  communities  worth  reclaiming.  Except  for  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  New  England  towns,  there  is  scarcely 
a  sizeable  city  anywhere  in  the  country  whose  motive  power  hasn't  been 
industrial  exploitation  with  its  accompanying  real  estate  speculation. 
Close-knit,  socially  active,  coherent  and  cohesive  communities  could  not 
and  did  not  result.  Real  property  inventories  have  popularized  the  gross 
physical  inadequacies  of  our  houses.  Certainly  as  important  are  the 
physical  and  social  inadequacies  of  the  environment  which  we  can  scarcely 
call  communities.  Therefore,  I  vote  to  discard  the  concept  of  reclamation 
as  a  primary  concept,  as  one  that  by  its  very  use  tends  to  blunt  our  grasp 
of  the  realities. 

Another  reason  for  ridding  ourselves  of  the  idea  of  reclamation  is  that 
it  has  an  antiquarian  connotation.  We  don't  want  to  turn  to  precedent  too 
much  in  any  case.  We  want  to  push  forward.  There  are  two  profoundly 
different  ways  to  approach  housing  and  planning.  One  way  is  to  conceive 
boldly  and  to  make  bold  plans  quite  independent  of  the  muddles  of 
yesterday,  based  on  the  essentials  of  today  and  tomorrow :  industrial,  social, 
physical,  psychological — new  tools  and  new  objectives.  In  the  first  creative 
stage,  ignore  the  existence  of  the  elaborate  illogicalities  that  are  our  cities. 
This  gives  you  a  criterion,  a  backbone,  a  vision.  Then  you  can  take 
account  of  what  the  past  has  overlaid  on  these  essentials  to  see  which  of 
them  you  can  still  use.  You  can  even  modify  to  accommodate  them. 

The  second  way,  and  unfortunately  the  prevalent  way,  is  never  to  formu- 
late the  bold  concept,  but  to  assume  everything  as  it  is,  try  to  make  it 
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work  by  elaborate  expensive  schemes  called  city  planning,  and  end  up 
with  something  just  as  essentially  obsolescent  or  obsolete,  but  loaded  down 
with  so  much  new  capital  cost  that  it  still  further  freezes  illogicalities  and 
makes  essential  change  so  difficult  that  a  new  civilization  is  required  to 
break  loose.  It  is  in  this  way  that  civilizations  in  the  past  have  broken 
up  and  will  break  again. 

I  don't  say  that  the  bold  way  will  be  possible,  but  I  do  say  that  the 
timid  way  is  impossible,  though  this  may  not  be  recognized  until  it  is  too 
late.  I  also  say  that,  if  we  do  adopt  the  bold  approach,  we  may  convince 
the  country  of  the  crucial  importance  of  housing  and  planning,  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  underlying  and  pervasive  issue  of  our  time.  I  also  say 
that,  if  we  pursue  the  other  way,  we  shall  never  get  our  subject  adequately 
into  the  public  mind;  any  discussion  will  always  look  like  a  scrap  among 
specialists.  In  short,  it's  our  unfortunate  job  as  technicians  to  do  battle 
for  fundamentals,  so  much  less  pleasant  than  accepting  for  solution  the 
isolated  jobs  and  assuming  that  the  wrong  fundamentals  of  policy  given 
us  by  others  are  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  great  errors  we  make  in  housing  is  to  assume  that  our  slums 
and  blighted  areas,  our  dreary  and  sprawling  suburbs,  are  heritages  of  the 
past,  that  they  are  remaining  static,  and  that  by  reclaiming  small  areas  by 
way  of  isolated  public,  low-rental  projects,  we  shall  gradually  eat  away  the 
undesirable  accumulations  of  the  past.  But  slums,  blight,  ratty  suburbs 
are  not  quiescently  waiting  to  be  reformed  or  reclaimed.  They  increase, 
they  spread  to  new  places,  they're  dynamic,  driven  by  the  dynamo  of 
speculation.  The  speculation  has  adapted  itself  to  present  conditions,  but 
it  hasn't  changed  in  any  essential,  and  its  evil  results  are  the  same  as 
before.  Unless  we  offer  the  dynamics  of  a  strong,  well-supported  public 
housing  and  general  radical  land-use  program,  we  shall  never  catch  up. 

The  suburban  developer  is  still  opening  up  new  subdivisions  pretty  much 
where  he  likes  on  the  justified  assumption  that  the  city  will  follow  him  out 
with  necessary  utilities  and  facilities.  He  gets  the  profit  which  the  city 
largely  pays  to  make  possible.  It  should  be  quite  possible  to  direct  and 
coordinate  his  development  with  others  so  that  the  city  might  begin  a  sane 
and  efficient  pattern.  But  everybody's  so  glad  about  new  jobs  and  recov- 
ery that  no  such  thing  happens.  The  cities  sprawl  a  little  more,  the 
suburbs  take  on  the  shapelessness  of  the  city,  people  move  from  the  estab- 
lished to  the  new  area,  a  new  blighted  area  starts. 

In  the  slums  we  have  a  curious  new  kind  of  speculation.  The  individual 
owner  who  needs  money  sells  for  cash  at  a  fraction  of  his  cost.  The  bank 
or  other  mortgagee-owner  daren't  show  a  loss,  so  it  sells  at  its  cost,  but  at 
a  very  low  rate  of  interest  with  very  little  cash,  and  makes  a  loan  for 
alterations.  The  new  owners  who  have  bought  cheaply  for  cash,  hope  to 
get  out  by  spending  nothing  further,  letting  the  house  run  down  further, 
waiting  for  a  speculative  upturn.  The  other  purchaser  makes  his  improve- 
ment to  attract  higher  rentals.  So  that,  instead  of  some  uniformity  of 
condition  which  might  make  possible  some  solution,  we  find  a  growing 
disparity  which  makes  the  future  prospect  even  less  hopeful  than  the  past. 

This  makes  everybody's  housing  costs  higher  because  the  method  of  pro- 
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viding  new  facilities  makes  city  costs  higher  and  hence  taxes.  The  con- 
tinuing turnover  of  neighborhoods,  the  continuing  mortgage  risks,  keep 
interest  rates  up. 

I  have  said  that  bold  plans  are  necessary  to  create  communities.  I  don't 
propose  here  to  go  into  an  actual  detailed  plan  for  any  hypothetical  com- 
munity, whether  it  is  the  cellular  community  of  which  our  cities  should  be 
composed,  or  the  larger  community — the  city  itself.  I  do  propose  to  set 
up  a  few  of  the  fundamental  ideas  involved,  and  to  indicate  what  kind 
of  general  actions  by  government,  legislation,  and  industry,  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  them  out. 

Satellite  towns  or  greenbelt  towns:  Instead  of  permitting  the  indis- 
criminate spawning  of  new  suburbs  and  suburban  areas,  which,  while 
having  some  logical  cause,  now  develop  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not 
at  all  effectuate  these  causes,  are  uneconomical  in  themselves  and  uneco- 
nomical to  their  mother  city.  They  increase  the  strain  on  utilities  and  on 
transportation.  On  the  other  side,  they  erode  and  displace  more  and  more 
of  the  countryside.  The  city  and  county  by  concentrating  the  activities  of 
the  numerous  developers  into  one  area  or  two  larger  areas  of  land  under 
rigid  public  control,  by  thus  creating  small  new  towns  properly  planned 
with  their  own  quotas  of  industry  and  relatively  self-contained  for  shopping 
and  other  activities,  could  be  gaining  the  advantages  of  the  inevitable 
decentralization  without  the  present  disadvantages.  By  creating  graded 
communities  of  size  restricted  by  public  greenbelts,  they  will  be  creating 
new  organisms  free  of  the  constant  spread,  movement  and  resultant  blight 
of  the  cities  and  suburbs  of  the  past. 

Communities  within  the  city:  The  only  regenerative  element  within  the 
older  sections  of  our  cities  is  at  the  moment  the  public  housing  project  on 
large  scale.  But  used  solely  by  itself,  it  is  not  going  to  regenerate  our 
cities  as  we  hopefully  expect.  Only  if  it  is  the  example  and  nucleus  of 
new  inner  communities  can  it  accomplish  that.  In  other  words,  a  large 
area,  much  larger  than  the  single  project,  must  be  constituted  with  ade- 
quate planning  and,  above  all,  land  control,  with  well-placed  parks  and 
playgrounds  possibly  as  the  periphery  of  this  inner  community  so  that  the 
inner  city  itself  may  be  efficiently  built.  How  much  of  the  old  city  is  useful 
and  should  be  so  handled  is,  of  course,  a  problem  of  the  larger  planning, 
of  the  relative  importance  of  the  city's  future  to  its  past,  of  its  chang- 
ing function  within  the  regional  and  sometimes  even  national  economy. 

Rationalization  of  construction:  If  we're  going  to  do  a  job  of  housing 
all  the  people,  we've  not  only  got  to  do  coordinated  jobs  of  land  economics 
and  planning,  we've  got  to  contemplate  a  construction  industry  so  com- 
pletely overhauled  that  it  will  be  as  good  as  new.  We've  got  to  contemplate 
the  greatly  increased  use  of  factory-built  and  factory-assembled  elements. 
We've  got  to  replace  our  present  irresponsible  and  wasteful  distribution 
system,  which  is  the  small  builder,  by  economical  and  permanent  larger 
units.  We've  got  to  cut  labor  costs.  We've  got  to  throw  out  antiquated 
building  codes  to  permit  the  entrance  of  the  twins  of  economy  and  im- 
provement of  product.  Our  building  codes  produce  fortresses,  while  all 
we  want  is  houses. 
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To  accomplish  such  objectives  as  these,  we've  got  to  accomplish  major 
changes  in  municipal  policy,  in  legislative  and  legal  concepts,  and  in  the 
industrial  (and  labor)  set-up.  It's  certainly  a  whale  of  a  job,  but  anything 
else  is  only  tinkering,  anything  else  is  only  a  slightly  more  up-to-date 
version  of  our  old  friends  the  isolated  philanthropic  model  housing,  and 
the  city  beautiful  city  planning. 

Accompanying  this  program,  we  must  have  a  comprehensive  land 
policy  in  two  parts:  (1)  Purchase  of  lands  by  the  municipality  or  county 
or  housing  authority  much  in  excess  of  the  individual  project's  needs  with 
the  eventual  idea  of  ownership  of  a  sizeable  proportion  of  all  the  land — 
as  has  been  done  in  English  cities  and  elsewhere.  (2)  We  must  have  a 
much  broader  and  more  drastic  control  of  land  use  and  intensity  of  de- 
velopment than  any  present  zoning  laws  that  I  know  of. 

Without  these  two  tools  or  weapons,  no  city  plan,  however  good  on 
paper,  will  ever  be  carried  out  in  its  fundamentals,  though  it  may  build 
its  roads  and  bridges  and  health  centers.  Probably  land  control  must 
come  before  public  land  acquisition  can  get  very  far. 

If  our  new  zoning  is  predicated  on  uses  and  use  intensities  that  corre- 
spond with  realities  rather  than  outmoded  hopes  of  ever-expanding  land 
use  by  industry  and  houses — the  new  realities  being  that  efficient  indus- 
trial and  commercial  planning  will  not  require  more  space  per  unit  prod- 
uct, and  that  the  population  is  approaching  stabilization — we  shall  find 
that  our  cities  have  plenty  of  land,  that  intensities  must  be  reduced,  that, 
therefore,  land  has  lower  value  than  its  present  prices,  and  public  acquisi- 
tion will  be  easier. 

Control  of  land  use  by  creative  zoning  should  not  mean  simply  restric- 
tion as  at  present,  but  should  create  a  vital  pattern.  It  should  cover  not 
only  the  city  itself,  but  by  agreement  should  include  rural  zoning  around 
the  city. 

To  discourage  the  runaway  suburb  and  create  the  satellite  town,  two 
things  would  be  necessary:  first,  a  policy  of  the  city  not  to  extend  its 
facilities  to  areas  arbitrarily  chosen  by  speculators,  but  only  to  those 
whose  plan  and  location  conform  to  the  satellite  town's  requirements;  sec- 
ond, an  agreed  policy  with  the  surrounding  or  adjacent  counties  on 
cooperative  plans  and  policies  of  land  use. 

About  this  question  of  labor.  We  all  blame  labor  for  not  accepting  the 
annual  wage  idea,  and  for  opposing  new  materials  and  methods  which 
would,  in  effect,  put  the  skilled  crafts  out  of  business.  But  what  else  can 
they  do?  Simply  act  on  faith  that  if  they  give  up  their  key  position,  they 
will  somehow  find  so  much  new  work  that  everything  will  be  all  right? 
If  we  want  to  make  a  realistic  cost-lowering  deal  with  labor,  we've  got 
to  offer  them  a  realistic  quid  pro  quo.  If  we  want  them  to  accept  an 
annual  wage,  a  specific  proposal  has  got  to  come  from  a  body  of  employers 
large  enough  and  financially  strong  enough  to  have  the  guarantee  mean 
something.  If  we  want  to  get  them  to  allow  stressed  plywood  or  any  pre- 
fabricated wall  and  floor  construction  or  prefabricated  bathrooms,  and 
throw  bricklayers,  plasterers,  carpenters,  plumbers  out  of  work,  we've  got 
to  offer  them  some  sort  of  retirement  pension  as  the  railroads  have.  That's 
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the  way  to  clear  labor's  decks.  If  industry  and  government  can  see  some 
way  to  do  this,  we  have  some  point  of  departure.  Not  otherwise.  If  we 
can't  rouse  public  interest  and  creative  industry  as  against  vested  inter- 
est, we  planners  and  architects,  or  our  successors,  will  later  see  urban  life 
break  off  into  trailer  camps,  outlying  cabins  and  Borsodi  hamlets,  and 
then  start  all  over. 


DISCUSSION 

Sergei  N.  Grimm,  Executive  Director,  Syracuse  Housing  Authority. 

MR.  GRIMM:  The  excellent  paper  of  Mr.  Mayer  has  a  particular  signifi- 
cance to  those  of  us  working  in  Syracuse  because  in  many  ways  we  have 
been  following  for  some  years  the  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Mayer.  From 
the  experience  which  we  have  accumulated  I  might  say  that  the  problem 
is  not  only  what  to  do  but  how  to  do  it. 

Dealing  with  the  community  we  have  to  face  not  a  few  isolated  forces 
to  which  Mr.  Mayer  refers  as  "vested  interests,"  but  an  endless  number 
of  forces,  and  it  is  obvious  that  our  progress  would  be  much  greater  if 
we  could  find  a  way  to  harness  these  forces  and  make  them  work  in  the 
proper  direction  rather  than  use  our  energy  to  combat  them.  We  know  so 
little  about  the  community  with  which  we  have  to  deal  that,  while  the  bold 
approach  to  the  solution  is  desirable,  nevertheless  it  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  profound  sense  of  humility  as  to  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
community  and  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  effects  of  our  actions. 

We  find  it  very  helpful  in  solving  some  of  the  planning  problems  to 
resort  to  providing  open  spaces,  which  permit  a  greater  flexibility  for 
future  planning  as  well  as  minimize  the  effect  of  possible  errors  in  our 
judgment. 

It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  housing  all  the  people  may  be  reduced  some- 
what through  greater  efficiency  of  construction  processes  and  practices. 
However,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  present  arrangement  of  con- 
struction industry  and  business  is  an  integral  part  of  our  entire  economic 
system.  A  nail  driven  on  a  construction  job  is  the  result  of  a  number 
of  operations  in  manufacturing,  transporting  and  distributing.  The  plank 
that  the  carpenter  nails  involves  another  series  of  operations  and  business 
relations.  While  attempting  to  reduce  the  cost  of  construction  by  means 
of  reorganizing  the  construction  industry,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  social 
implications  involved  in  various  changes  of  the  present  practices,  particu- 
larly as  they  relate  to  employment  and  general  business  stability. 

By  far  a  greater  field  for  study  and  action  is  housing  economics.  In 
developing  the  low-rental  housing  projects  we  have  learned  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  amortization  of  the  investment.  While  a  good  many 
people  are  doubting  the  wisdom  of  the  60-year  amortization  period  that 
is  used  under  the  federal  program,  it  is  generally  known  that  most  of  the 
investment  of  private  housing  has  not  been  and  is  not  yet  all  amortized. 
A  planner  may  endeavor  to  protect  a  neighborhood  from  deterioration 
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by  drawing  a  proper  zoning  ordinance  and  trying  to  get  support  for  its 
enforcement.  In  the  meantime,  in  the  area  which  the  planner  tries  to 
protect,  the  property  values  may  have  gone  below  the  level  of  outstand- 
ing mortgages.  What  can  a  planner  do  with  desperate  attempts  of  the 
owners  to  maintain  the  property  on  a  solvent  basis  if  the  mortgage  struc- 
ture is  not  properly  adjusted?  The  people  working  on  low-rental  housing 
projects  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  relative  importance  of  real  estate 
taxation.  In  recent  years  the  tax  delinquency  in  premature  subdivisions 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  from  planners,  but  few  planners  have 
taken  a  constructive  stand  in  regard  to  the  method  of  real  estate  taxation 
which  has  been  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  excessive  flow  of  the 
population  from  the  urban  areas  coincident  to  the  areas  of  concentration 
of  tax  load. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  growing  interest  among  the  planners  in  social 
aspects  of  our  urban  life  and  there  is  no  need  of  further  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  planners  in  order  to  do  effective  work  must  think  simultaneously 
in  three  dimensions  of  physical,  social  and  economic  conditions  and  forces 
with  which  they  have  to  deal.  In  dealing  with  the  community  where  action 
of  numerous  forces  makes  up  the  life  of  the  community  it  is  necessary  to 
realize  that  there  should  be  general  public  interest  and  general  public 
will  to  do  the  things  in  which  the  planners  believe.  Without  the  sufficient 
development  of  this  spiritual  force  the  effort  of  the  planner  hardly  can 
be  successful. 


TRANSPORTATION  AS  AN  ELEMENT  IN  URBAN 
REHABILITATION 

Charles  Gordon 
Managing  Directory  American  Transit  Association 

I  have  been  asked  to  lead  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  transportation 
as  an  element  in  urban  rehabilitation,  having  been  assigned  a  period  of 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  which  to  do  so.  What  I  have  to  say,  therefore,  is 
intended  primarily  to  provoke  discussion  and  must  necessarily  be  limited 
to  a  general  summary  touching  only  a  few  high  points  of  a  broad  and 
complex  subject. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  unnecessary,  before  such  a  group  as  this,  to 
emphasize  particularly  the  fact  that  the  transportation  facilities  of  a 
city  are  vital  to  all  of  its  other  activities.  Lewis  Mumford  in  that  interest- 
ing, but  pessimistic,  chapter  of  his  work  on  the  Culture  of  Cities,  in  which 
he  paints  so  gloomy  a  picture  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Megalopolis,  puts 
water  supply  ahead  of  transportation  in  discussing  the  relative  importance 
of  various  necessities  in  the  life  of  metropolitan  areas.  With  that  I  have 
no  quarrel,  nor  is  it  of  any  significance  in  what  order  of  importance  we 
put  the  God-given  resources  of  water,  air  and  sunlight  or  the  man-made 
facilities  of  transportation,  communication  and  electric  power.  It  is  suf- 
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ficient  here  merely  to  note,  first,  that  transportation  falls  in  this  category 
of  basic  necessities. 

From  the  planner's  point  of  view  it  is  important,  however,  to  stress  the 
fact  that  the  influence  of  transportation  is  such  that  it  directly  affects  the 
nature  and  direction  of  urban  growth  and  development.  It  is  not  only  an 
important  urban  facility  to  be  planned,  but  is  in  itself  a  tool  of  planning. 
When  recognized  and  wisely  used  for  this  purpose  it  affords  the  planner 
an  instrumentality  of  vital  importance  to  all  other  phases  of  his  work. 
That  is  to  say,  through  the  planning  of  transportation  the  planner  may  exer- 
cise a  direct  and  potent  influence  upon  the  other  physical  aspects  of  urban 
development.  Unless  transportation  is  so  recognized  and  so  used  the 
planner  overlooks  the  most  potent  force  available  to  bring  into  effect  the 
other  physical  aspects  of  a  city  plan.  Convenience  of  access  to  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  people  is  the  most  important  condition  which  establishes 
the  value  of  urban  property.  Accordingly  the  circulatory  system  of  a  city 
performs  a  function  in  its  economic  life  comparable  to  the  functions  of 
the  blood  stream  in  the  physical  life  of  the  human  body.  By  changes  in  a 
city's  circulatory  system,  therefore,  the  planner  may  actually  cause  existing 
property  to  shrink  or  increase  in  usefulness — almost  at  will. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  cities  exist  in  the  first  instance  be- 
cause of  the  need  for  grouping  large  masses  of  population  in  such  a  way  as 
to  provide  easy  and  ready  accessibility  for  carrying  on  their  vastly  complex 
activities.  This  grouping  of  people  for  ready  access  in  carrying  on  inter- 
related economic  and  social  activities  constitutes  the  reason  for,  and  the 
purpose  of,  the  development  of  these  urban  areas.  When,  therefore,  urban 
populations  become  so  entangled  in  congestion  as  is  evident  in  all  metro- 
politan areas  today,  the  planner's  responsibility  is  a  heavy  one,  indeed,  for 
the  very  existence  of  the  structure  of  which  he  seeks  to  improve  the  design 
is  in  jeopardy.  The  modern  metropolitan  area  forces  upon  us  as  humans 
what  is  at  best  an  artificial  and  unsatisfactory  environment  and  mode  of 
living.  Accordingly  we  seek  through  planning — through  improved  hous- 
ing, better  land  use,  increased  recreation  facilities  and  the  many  other 
objectives  of  modern  planning  effort,  to  ameliorate,  in  so  far  as  this  is 
possible,  the  most  obviously  disagreeable  features  of  the  city  environment. 
But  as  long  as  growing  congestion  continues  to  stifle  the  economic  func- 
tioning of  the  urban  area,  it  is  as  though  one  concentrated  upon  the 
architecture,  structural  design,  service  facilities  and  the  space  arrange- 
ment in  rehabilitating  a  tall  building,  while  completely  ignoring  its  dilapi- 
dated elevator  facilities.  Unless  planners  can  devise  rational  solutions  of 
this  major  problem  of  all  cities,  other  phases  of  planning  must  inevitably 
prove  futile. 

Coming  now  more  directly  to  the  matter  of  transportation  planning  as 
such,  my  purpose  here  shall  be  merely  to  direct  attention  to  the  relative 
weight  of  several  of  the  obvious  factors  involved.  The  importance  of 
transportation  is,  of  course,  generally  recognized.  Even  relatively  un- 
planned urban  areas  provide  by  their  street  systems,  arteries  of  trans- 
portation after  a  fashion.  In  most  major  cities  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
overcome  the  lack  of  intelligent  planning  of  transportation  in  the  past 
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by  providing  new  highways,  which  in  some  instances  take  the  form  of 
spectacular  engineering  projects.  In  addition,  plans  for  the  construction 
of  comprehensive  community-wide,  high-speed,  grade-separated  highway 
arteries  are  being  advanced  and  promoted  on  a  scale  which  inevitably 
will  tax  the  resources  of  modern  cities  to  the  point  where  their  economic 
justification  becomes  a  matter  of  the  very  gravest  concern.  Despite  their 
enormous  cost  many  major  highway  improvements  undertaken  during 
recent  years  are  probably  justified  by  the  necessity  of  providing  new 
outlets  from  urban  areas  to  overcome  the  lack  of  initial  foresight  and 
planning.  But  experience  to  date  also  indicates  that  such  improvements 
woefully  fail  to  afford  any  effective  relief  from  the  major  difficulty  of 
inadequate  and  inefficient  internal  circulatory  facilities. 

In  examining  new  projects  for  further  construction  of  this  type  on  an 
even  grander  scale  than  in  the  past,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  lack  of 
understanding  of  important  fundamentals  of  the  problem.  In  all  other 
phases  of  city  planning  attention  is  directed  primarily  to  the  needs  of 
those  in  the  lower  brackets  of  income.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  the  greatest  sufferers  from  lack  of  properly  planned  housing, 
unwise  land  use  and  inadequate  recreational  facilities  are  the  masses  at 
the  bottom  of  the  economic  scale  who  are  forced  to  live  under  the  condi- 
tions which  they  can  afford.  In  respect  to  these  phases  of  planning  the 
attention  of  planners  is  directed  primarily  to  the  needs  of  the  masses  and, 
accordingly,  the  profession  of  planning  is  raised  to  the  level  of  a  vital 
social  activity. 

But  not  so  with  the  planning  of  transportation.  This  startling  fact,  it 
seems  to  me,  challenges  the  consideration  of  all  those  who  follow  the 
profession  of  planning  in  its  many  aspects.  The  attention  of  city  and 
regional  planners  today  is  directed  almost  exclusively  to  expediting  the 
movement  of  automobiles.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  much  of 
the  work  currently  under  way  for  expediting  the  movement  of  automo- 
biles into  and  out  of  major  metropolitan  areas  by  the  construction  of 
boulevards,  bridges,  parkways  and  super  highways,  is  not  badly  needed. 
But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  such  construction,  as  was  indi- 
cated above,  does  not  promise  a  solution  of  the  basic  internal  transpor- 
tation problem  of  cities,  and  that  such  improvement  as  it  does  make,  by 
being  limited  to  automobile  riders  in  large  measure,  overlooks  the  needs 
of  the  masses  who  suffer  most  from  the  congestion  that  characterizes  city 
life  today. 

Artists  paint  us  beautiful  pictures  of  the  cities  of  the  future  with  their 
skyways  suspended  between  towering  pinnacles,  on  which  presumably 
individual  automobiles  are  to  transport  teeming  millions.  Such  pictures 
attract  us  all,  and  in  our  mind's  eye  we  visualize  great  metropolitan  areas 
in  which  people  may  swiftly  move  about  without  congestion  and  in  which 
we  may  achieve  not  only  the  vital  need  of  efficient  transportation,  but  also 
adequate  light,  air  and  recreational  space. 

There  is  one  major  defect  in  such  pictures.  That  is  that  they  overlook 
readily  available  physical  and  economic  data  that  prove  the  impractica- 
bility of  such  conceptions  of  urban  development.  By  no  stretch  of  the 
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imagination,  starting  from  existing  available  facts,  can  one  justify  the 
assumption  that  facilities  built  to  accommodate  individual  automobiles 
will  or  can  handle  the  future  local  transit  needs  of  cities.  Accordingly, 
the  tendency  by  city  planners  to  give  exclusive  attention  to  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  automobiles,  overlooks  the  vital  need  of  the  masses 
who  will  continue  to  be  dependent  on  public  carriers.  As  a  consequence, 
available  economic  resources  of  cities  are  being  expended  to  benefit  auto- 
mobile riders  while  the  basic  problem  of  urban  congestion  grows  worse 
rather  than  better.  I  believe  that  once  the  planning  profession  is  fully 
familiar  with  available  authoritative  physical  and  economic  data  bearing 
on  this  problem,  it  will  become  readily  apparent  that  improvement  of  mass 
transit  facilities  offers  the  only  available  way  of  extricating  urban  popu- 
lations from  the  traffic  tangle  that  now  ensnares  them.  The  full  signifi- 
cance of  this  possibility  will  become  apparent  to  planners  when  it  is  recog- 
nized also  that  by  the  rehabilitation  and  proper  development  of  mass 
transit  the  planner  is  offered  the  most  effective  available  means  of  influ- 
encing, and  to  a  considerable  extent  controlling,  the  direction  and  nature 
of  the  physical  growth  of  the  city  as  a  whole. 


DISCUSSION 

Paul  Oppermann,  Assistant  Director,  American  Society  of  Plan- 
ning Officials. 

L.  Deming  Tilton,  Administrative  Officer,  California  State  Plan- 
ning Board. 

MR.  OPPERMANN:  May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  in  agreement  with 
Mr.  Gordon  on  much  that  he  has  said  with  respect  to  the  importance  of 
mass  transit  in  finding  the  solution  to  traffic  congestion  problems.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  street  cars  and  buses  are  far  more  efficient  car- 
riers than  the  private  automobile.  The  average  passenger  load  of  automo- 
biles traveling  to  and  from  business  districts  is  said  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  1.70  persons  per  car.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  public 
carriers  with  passenger  loads  of  10  to  50  times  that  number.  Admittedly 
there  is  not  much  comfort  in  either  a  crowded  bus  or  a  subway  coach,  but 
riding  is  cheaper  and  for  the  most  part  more  rapid.  I  wish  more  atten- 
tion would  be  given  to  the  subject  of  comparative  costs  of  mass  transit 
and  private  automobile  transportation  as  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  fruitful 
field  for  the  researcher. 

Certainly,  from  the  standpoint  of  available  street  space  as  well  as  carry- 
ing capacity,  the  mass  carrier  is  not  anywhere  near  so  great  an  offender 
as  the  private  automobile.  By  placing  greater  emphasis  on  mass  carriers, 
providing  better  equipment,  frequent  service,  reasonable  fares,  and  bring- 
ing about  a  better  correlation  of  routes  with  places  of  residence  and  work- 
centers,  much  could  be  done,  I  am  certain,  to  increase  their  use.  And,  the 
profit  angle  aside,  traffic  congestion  in  central  areas  would  be  reduced. 

Although  New  York  City  has  an  elaborate  system  of  rapid  transit  lines 
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with  frequent  service  at  low  rates,  traffic  congestion  is  serious  in  that 
city;  it  has  been  estimated  to  cost  the  city  a  million  dollars  a  day,  prob- 
ably a  very  conservative  figure.  About  90  per  cent  of  New  York's  pas- 
sengers use  rapid  transit;  what  the  consequences  would  be  if  a  larger 
number  used  their  cars  as  in  Washington,  where  40  per  cent  drive  to 
work,  is  very  unpleasant  to  contemplate. 

When  Mr.  Gordon  says  that  the  planner,  through  his  work  in  the  field 
of  transportation,  can  influence  other  aspects  of  urban  physical  develop- 
ment in  potent  ways,  and  when  he  says  that  growing  congestion  is  stifling 
the  economy  of  our  urban  areas,  the  implications  of  what  he  says  are  very 
clear  to  planners.  Expressing  a  personal  opinion  only  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  the  validity  of  the  statement  that  mass  transit  is  the  most  effective 
available  means  of  directing  and  controlling  the  physical  growth  of  the 
city.  Street  car  and  bus  lines  may  lead  people  to  new  areas  on  the  peri- 
pheries of  cities  and  in  the  suburbs,  but  it  may  not  be  a  good  thing  for 
either  the  transit  companies  or  the  suburbanites.  The  long  haul  traffic 
is  not  very  profitable  and  the  sparsely  settled  suburb  is  not  very  desir- 
able or  productive  of  transit  customers. 

The  transit  companies  and  the  planners  are  closer  together  in  many 
respects  than  is  generally  realized.  The  planners  are  placing  more  and 
more  emphasis  on  the  need  for  spaciously  developed  cities,  more  open 
area  for  light  and  air,  for  parking  off  the  street,  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing merchandise,  and  for  increased  volume  of  commercial  transactions 
in  the  trading  areas,  more  convenience  in  going  to  and  fro  between  homes 
and  working  centers.  A  better  relation  between  the  public  open  areas, 
streets  for  moving  traffic,  parking  lots  for  standing  vehicles,  is  a  desir- 
able objective  for  both  public  and  private  agencies.  Through  proper  city 
planning  we  can  achieve  a  more  efficient  pattern  of  land  use.  Rapid  transit 
has  an  important  part  in  this  picture  but  not  as  important  a  one,  I  think, 
as  Mr.  Gordon  claims. 

The  planning  approach  to  transportation  as  an  element  in  urban  re- 
habilitation is  a  multiple  one.  Only  a  few  elements  of  that  approach  may 
be  mentioned  here.  It  would  be  possible  of  course  to  reconstruct  our 
towns  and  cities  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  be  more  efficient,  more 
convenient,  and  better  to  look  at.  Instead  we  are  following  the  "practical" 
course  and  solving  the  immediate  problems  as  well  as  we  can. 

Some  of  these  immediate  problems  and  methods  of  meeting  them  are 
discussed  in  a  study  entitled  The  Parking  Problem  in  Central  Business 
Districts,  a  joint  publication  of  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials 
and  the  International  City  Managers'  Association,  which  was  issued  sev- 
eral months  ago.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  in  the  evidence  submitted  by  150 
cities  of  all  sizes  throughout  the  country,  any  concerted  effort,  either 
singly  or  as  a  whole,  either  toward  urban  rehabilitation,  so  called,  or 
toward  improved  transportation  as  a  major  element  in  such  a  program. 
Our  cities  have  simply  not  gotten  around  to  that,  but  these  cities  and 
many  like  them  are  doing  things  to  meet  the  immediate  issues  in  traffic 
and  transportation.  Without  being  consciously  considered  as  such  many 
of  these  measures  are  contributing  to  the  process  of  urban  rehabilitation. 
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Flint,  Michigan,  has  published  a  plan  for  gradually  acquiring  an  area 
completely  surrounding  the  business  district  to  be  devoted  to  off-street 
parking. 

San  Diego  has  a  municipal  parking  lot  on  the  tidelands  adjacent  to  the 
business  district  which  is  250  feet  wide  and  one  mile  long. 

Los  Angeles  has  over  600  parking  lots  and  parking  garages  accommo- 
dating 56,600  automobiles;  in  Detroit  280  parking  lots  provide  space  for 
22,765  cars.  Boston  established  34  parking  lots  in  the  business  district 
during  1937.  The  National  Association  of  Building  Owners  and  Managers 
has  recently  made  estimates  which  show  that  25  per  cent  of  all  privately- 
owned  land  in  the  Chicago  Loop  district  is  used  for  parking  lots.  These 
are  all  privately-owned  and  operated;  the  municipal  lot  in  Grant  Park  on 
the  edge  of  the  Loop  was  recently  enlarged  to  accommodate  3,500  cars. 

Municipal  parking  lots  are  a  new  activity  in  cities;  33  cities  in  17  states 
have  established  such  facilities,  most  of  them  within  the  last  few  years, 
according  to  the  Planning  Officials-City  Managers'  parking  report. 

There  are  certain  points  in  favor  of  municipal  activity  in  providing 
parking  lots  which  are  worth  bringing  out  here.  Such  lots  may  be  perma- 
nent, may  be  located  on  a  basis  of  studies  of  need  in  the  most  congested 
section,  and  because  most  municipal  lots  are  free  or  charge  a  low  fee  they 
meet  the  demand  for  centrally  located  lots  on  the  part  of  parkers  who 
cannot  or  will  not  pay  the  higher  fees  charged  elsewhere.  Private  lots  are 
often  used  for  parking  only  until  utilized  for  building  purposes,  at  which 
time  available  parking  space  is  decreased  while  the  need  for  it  is  enlarged. 

Michigan  has  recently  amended  a  "revenue  bond"  statute  to  permit  any 
city  to  own  and  operate  parking  facilities.  Many  cities  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  are  inaugurating  municipal  parking,  using  lands  long  in 
the  possession  of  the  city  in  many  instances  and  in  others  are  putting 
tax-reverted  lands  to  this  use.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful 
municipal  parking  lot  enterprises  is  that  of  Garden  City,  Long  Island, 
where  seven  municipal  lots  have  been  designed,  constructed,  and  attrac- 
tively landscaped,  in  the  rear  of  business  properties  in  the  central  district. 

Under  the  zoning  ordinance  a  number  of  cities  are  providing  some  aids 
toward  reduction  of  congestion,  indirectly  contributing  to  urban  improve- 
ment and  rehabilitation.  In  Denver  off-street  loading  areas  are  required 
in  commercial  districts;  Du  Page  County,  Illinois,  requires  that  all  new 
buildings  which  cause  customers  or  employees  to  park  cars  or  trucks  for 
more  than  an  hour  provide  parking  space  on  the  premises;  San  Marino, 
California,  and  Riverside,  Illinois,  require  that  theaters  provide  parking 
space  on  or  adjacent  to  the  premises  for  their  patrons. 

Perhaps  these  are  only  straws  in  the  wind  and  do  not  provide  adequate 
assurance  that  we  are  "trending"  in  the  right  direction,  or  at  least  not  at  a 
sufficiently  rapid  pace.  Certainly  very  large  areas  of  our  cities  are  in 
urgent  need  of  bold  and  immediate  measures  for  rehabilitation.  Anything 
that  can  be  done  to  contribute  to  such  rehabilitation  is  important  to  the 
program.  Transportation  planning  can  do  so.  We  need  to  explore  rapid 
transit,  private  and  public  parking  lots,  curb  parking  regulations,  parking 
meters,  zoning  regulations,  and  many  other  measures,  testing  each  in  turn 
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and  in  relation  to  the  others,  and  obtaining  a  balanced  transportation 
program  tied  in  with  the  comprehensive  city  plan,  to  deal  with  some 
assurance  of  success  with  this  problem. 

MR.  TILTON:  Rehabilitation  of  urban  areas  is  not  one  of  the  major 
planning  problems  in  California,  but  improvement  of  public  transporta- 
tion in  cities  is.  The  San  Francisco  transit  riddle  is  still  unsolved.  Los 
Angeles  is  now  spending  a  tremendous  sum  on  another  traffic  survey,  with 
street  cars  a  major  consideration. 

The  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  recently  became  impatient  with  the  street 
railway  and,  without  waiting  for  the  results  of  the  current  study,  voted 
to  require  operation  of  two-man  cars.  This  action,  surcharged  as  it  was 
with  emotion  and  politics,  will  not  contribute  to  a  prompt  and  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  Los  Angeles  transportation  problem.  A  great  mistake  is 
made  when  the  people  are  encouraged,  or  allowed,  to  contribute  their 
answer  to  a  technical  question  which  is  best  clarified  by  the  process  called 
planning.  The  transit  problem  is  complex  but  a  more  hopeful  approach 
to  its  solution  would  appear  if  we  had  the  right  kinds  and  quantity  of 
facts,  and  adequate  interpretation  of  these  facts  in  the  light  of  modern 
social  trends. 

It  is  my  purpose  here  largely  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  broader 
studies  of  transport  facilities.  As  Mr.  Gordon  says,  they  may  be  used  to 
direct  and  shape  urban  growth.  Theoretically,  at  least,  we  should  be  able, 
by  carefully  planning  the  means  of  public  transport,  to  siphon  off  conges- 
tion, distribute  population,  encourage  proper  types  of  centralization  and 
in  many  other  ways  use  these  instrumentalities  for  the  creation  of  more 
attractive  and  habitable  metropolitan  centers. 

Mass  transport,  however,  is  one  of  the  least  understood,  least  tractable 
elements  with  which  the  planner  has  to  deal.  Being  largely  privately- 
owned  with  fixed  charges,  fixed  rights-of-way  and  franchises  and  tradi- 
tional policies  regarding  types  of  vehicles  and  operating  methods,  the 
street  railway  particularly  has  not  been  considered  readily  adaptable  to 
the  requirements  of  a  far-reaching  city  plan.  The  study  of  the  problems 
associated  with  this  industry  has  generally  been  left  to  engineers  and 
experts  in  corporate  finance  employed  by  the  operating  companies.  The 
primary  concern  has  been,  not  with  social  values  and  the  relationship  of 
these  facilities  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  city  dwellers,  but  with  prob- 
lems of  corporate  survival. 

It  is  clear  that  the  narrower  approach  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  industry. 
It  leads  frequently  to  just  such  misguided  popular  decisions  as  was  made 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  street  railway  industry  should  be  the  first  to  endorse 
and  support  the  idea  of  comprehensive  metropolitan  planning.  It  should 
demand  that  its  place  and  function  in  the  expanding,  changing  urban  pat- 
tern be  fully  clarified.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  people  will  re- 
spond to  the  logic  and  inspiration  of  an  orderly  diagram,  a  prospectus  of 
coordinated  public  improvements. 

The  planners,  too,  obviously  would  be  better  qualified  to  create  new 
urban  patterns  if  they  were  more  fully  informed  on  problems  of  public 
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transportation.  This  is  the  first  time  in  several  years  that  the  subject  has 
been  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  given  a  place  on  die  con- 
ference program.  We  have  sidestepped  an  issue  of  tremendous  significance 
to  millions  of  city  dwellers.  At  some  early  conference  I  would  like  to  see 
an  entire  program  given  to  this  one  subject,  with  Mr.  Gordon  and  his  col- 
leagues participating  in  a  thorough  examination  of  the  effects  of  mass 
transport  upon  urban  development  and  a  demonstration  of  the  type  of 
transport  planning  required  for  the  world  of  tomorrow. 


RECREATION  AND  SOCIAL  FACTORS  AS  ELEMENTS 
IN  COMMUNITY  RECLAMATION 

Frederick  J.  Adams 
Associate  Professor  of  City  Planning,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Any  scheme  for  community  reclamation  on  a  large  scale  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  reconstruction  or  remodeling  of  dwellings  represents  only 
one  side  of  the  picture.  One  of  the  biggest  contributions  to  better  urban 
living  which  has  been  made  by  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  and 
its  predecessor,  the  Housing  Division  of  the  PWA,  has  been  the  emphasis 
it  has  placed  on  the  provision  of  adequate  facilities  for  recreation  and 
other  forms  of  social  activity.  It  is  quite  possible — perhaps  inevitable — 
that  some  of  these  projects  have  not  been  well  located  in  relation  to 
existing  recreation  areas,  schools,  and  other  community  facilities,  or  that 
inadequate  provision  has  been  made  for  outdoor  or  indoor  space  for  social 
activities  of  various  kinds.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  a  serious 
effort  has  been  made  to  provide  families  in  low-rental  housing  develop- 
ments sponsored  by  the  federal  government  with  those  facilities  which  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  of  importance  second  only  to  shelter  itself. 

As  has  been  well  stated  by  the  Committee  on  the  Hygiene  of  Housing 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Association:  "In  order  to  promote  the 
psychological  and  social  values  which  result  from  participation  in  normal 
community  life,  the  home  should  be  located  in  a  community  which  contains 
or  has  easy  access  to  the  basic  institutions  of  culture  and  commerce,  and 
from  which  the  major  centers  of  employment  can  be  reached  without 
undue  expense  or  loss  of  time  and  energy  in  travel." 

Such  a  point  of  view  had  already  come  to  be  recognized  by  those  respon- 
sible for  the  building  of  new  towns.  The  English  garden  cities  of 
Letchworth  and  Welwyn;  American  communities  such  as  Radburn,  New 
Jersey,  and  Norris,  Tennessee;  and  more  recently  the  Greenbelt  towns 
built  by  the  Resettlement  Administration,  all  make  provision  in  their  plans 
for  various  types  of  social  and  recreational  activity. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  major  influences  which  has  drawn  large 
numbers  of  families  from  the  central  areas  of  cities  to  the  dormitory 
suburban  towns  is  the  lack  of  adequate  community  facilities,  particularly 
open  spaces  for  recreational  use.  Such  facilities,  which  should  be  con- 
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veniently  accessible  to  the  home,  include  schools,  churches,  facilities  for 
necessary  shopping  and  entertainment,  libraries,  and  medical  service. 
Even  more  important  than  the  provision  of  each  of  these  elements  is  that 
their  inter-relation  with  one  another  and  with  the  individual  home  be  such 
that  a  sound  basis  is  provided  for  spontaneous  community  organization. 
This  is  impossible  if  the  neighborhood  pattern  is  so  designed  that  artificial 
methods  must  be  used  to  bring  such  organization  about. 

A  series  of  rectangular  blocks  separated  by  streets  carrying  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  through  traffic  may  be  designated  officially  as  a 
neighborhood  unit  and  may  be  provided  with  the  necessary  facilities  for 
recreation,  culture  and  commerce,  but  it  will  never  develop  into  a  socially 
integrated  neighborhood  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Such  a  neighbor- 
hood must  be  designed  for  the  purpose  of  pleasant  living,  as  were  the 
New  England  towns  of  the  Colonial  period,  and  the  problem  which  faces 
the  large  industrial  city  of  today,  with  its  square  miles  of  blighted  resi- 
dential areas,  is  how  to  re-plan  these  areas  to  satisfy  modern  living  needs. 

The  cost  of  revising  the  street  pattern  of  an  urban  neighborhood  is  no 
inconsiderable  item.  However,  the  greatest  problem  concerns  the  ability 
of  a  community  to  finance  a  program  which  has  as  its  objective  the 
provision  of  adequate  open  space  for  those  types  of  outdoor  recreation 
essential  to  healthful  living.  One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  blighted 
residential  districts  in  central  urban  areas  is  the  high  percentage  of  land 
coverage  with  its  concomitant  high  land  values.  The  cost  of  providing  new 
open  space  in  these  areas  in  a  proportion  anywhere  near  the  standards 
recommended  by  recreation  experts  may  often  be  prohibitive,  as  land 
acquisition  costs  tend  to  be  highest  in  areas  where  the  greatest  need  exists. 
However,  some  means  must  be  found  for  opening  up  new  areas  for 
recreational  use  if  urban  neighborhoods  are  to  achieve  a  measure  of 
stability. 

What  are  the  standards  by  which  a  neighborhood  can  estimate  its  needs 
for  recreation  space?  Standards  for  outdoor  recreation  areas  in  new 
housing  developments  have  been  the  object  of  careful  study  by  a  committee 
appointed  last  year  by  the  National  Recreation  Congress.  This  committee 
has  since  published  a  report,  entitled  Play  Space  in  New  Neighborhoods, 
which  makes  specific  recommendations  of  the  area  needed  for  local  play- 
fields  and  playgrounds  (including  play  lots  for  children  of  pre-school 
age) .  In  addition,  residential  neighborhoods  should  be  accessible  to  large 
parks,  reservations  and  special  recreation  areas  which  in  some  cases  may 
be  outside  the  city  limits. 

A  study  of  these  recommendations  indicates  that  to  meet  the  proposed 
standards  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  from  two  to  three  acres  per  one 
thousand  persons  for  local  playground  and  playfield  needs  alone.  The 
amount  would,  of  course,  vary  with  the  character  of  the  population  in  the 
neighborhood,  particularly  with  variations  in  population  density  and  age 
group  classification.  In  an  urban  neighborhood  with  a  density  of  thirty 
families  per  gross  acre  the  application  of  such  a  standard  would  require 
that  nearly  one-third  of  the  area  be  devoted  to  recreational  use.  It  should 
be  noted  that  one  of  the  obstacles  to  acquiring  land  for  such  use  is  that 
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the  community  must  pay  the  full  value  of  the  land  and  at  the  same  time 
remove  such  land,  with  improvements  if  any,  from  the  tax  rolls.  Unless 
the  surrounding  property  benefited  by  the  park  or  playground  is  willing 
to  accept  a  betterment  assessment,  the  community  is  virtually  forced  into 
paying  twice  for  the  land. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  oiler  a  program  of  neighbor- 
hood rehabilitation,  but  it  might  be  pertinent  to  list  the  public  benefits 
which  would  accrue  to  a  scheme  with  a  similar  objective  such  as  has  been 
proposed  by  Clarence  Arthur  Perry  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  In  an 
article  in  the  January,  1937,  issue  of  The  Architectural  Record,  Mr.  Perry 
enumerated  these  public  benefits  as  follows: 

"1.  Without  expense  to  the  taxpayers,  a  sizable  plot  of  green  earth, 
affording  recreation  and  amenity,  has  been  inserted  in  the  midst  of  a 
residential  neighborhood. 

"2.  A  school  and  a  collection  of  retail  stores  have  been  suitably  and 
conveniently  related  to  their  supporting  populations,  a  collocation  that 
happens  rarely  in  undirected  residential  improvement. 

"3.  Access  to  school,  shops  and  parks  has  been  made  possible  to  their 
patrons  without  the  necessity  of  crossing  traffic-laden  highways,  thus 
promoting  a  lowering  of  the  casualty  rate  from  vehicular  accidents. 

"4.  The  light,  air  and  sanitary  aspects  of  the  district  being  rebuilt  are 
improved.  The  method  makes  it  possible  to  impose  higher  standards  in 
these  respects  than  are  feasible  under  existing  general  regulations. 

"5.  A  control  of  density,  supplementary  to  that  afforded  by  zoning,  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  government. 

"6.  A  district  of  declining  property  values,  characterized  by  heavy 
arrearages  in  taxes  and  high  service  costs  in  police  and  correctional 
departments  is  replaced  by  a  district  of  economic  stability,  and  improved 
moral  character." 

Of  course,  any  comprehensive  program  of  community  reclamation  must 
be  based  on  a  sound  financial  structure  and  will  be  dependent  for  its 
success  on  the  effective  cooperation  of  property  owners,  municipal  officials, 
and  the  general  public.  The  report  on  Play  Space  in  New  Neighborhoods 
previously  referred  to  states  that :  "In  the  initial  conception  of  any  housing 
project,  public  or  private,  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
recreation  needs  of  the  people  who  are  to  be  housed.  Since  housing  and 
recreation  areas  involve  neighborhood  and  city  planning,  at  the  earliest 
stage  practicable  the  individual  or  agency  developing  the  project  should 
consult  with  the  city  planning,  school,  park,  recreation  or  other  local 
municipal  agencies  responsible  for  the  city's  recreation  service,  and 
together  with  these  agencies  work  out  a  plan  for  permanent  dedication  of 
areas  necessary  to  meet  these  recreation  needs." 

What  is  true  of  recreation  is  equally  true  of  all  other  factors  in  com- 
munity reclamation.  Improved  techniques  of  civic  planning  are  useless 
if  methods  are  not  developed  for  carrying  them  out  and  maintaining  their 
effectiveness.  Most  important  of  all  is  the  development  of  a  community 
morale  and  an  interest  in  neighborhood  affairs  on  the  part  of  the  families 
living  in  the  district  which  in  turn  will  be  reflected  in  the  calibre  of 
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citizenship  produced.  Some  success  has  been  achieved  in  organizing 
community  activities  in  privately -sponsored  projects  such  as  Hillside 
Homes  in  New  York  City  and  in  a  number  of  government  housing  projects 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  a  statement  concerning  the  importance 
of  making  provision  for  normal  community  life  in  large-scale  housing 
developments,  the  Committee  on  the  Hygiene  of  Housing  expressed  itself 
as  follows:  "It  should  be  noted  that  many  recent  housing  projects  not  only 
meet  the  basic  needs  cited  above  but  provide  important  opportunities  for 
economic  cooperation  and  a  sense  of  community  responsibility  far  greater 
than  is  ordinarily  attained  in  either  urban  or  rural  life.  It  seems  possible 
that  in  this  regard  our  housing  program  is  making  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  most  vital  of  all  American  political  needs — the  consciousness  of 
and  participation  in  the  common  task  of  community  living." 

It  is  equally  important  that  schemes  for  community  reclamation  not 
involving  new  housing  projects  be  supplemented  by  well-directed  efforts 
to  develop  a  community  spirit.  This  can  be  done  by  cooperation  between 
private  agencies  such  as  civic  clubs,  churches,  Y.M.C.A.,  Boy  Scout  and 
other  youth  organizations,  and  public  agencies  such  as  planning  boards, 
school  committees,  adult  education  centers,  and  playground  commissions. 
The  development  of  a  coordinated  program  of  social  and  recreational 
activity  by  these  agencies,  preferably  in  cooperation  with  a  neighborhood 
association  made  up  of  residents  of  the  district,  will  go  far  to  overcome 
inadequacies  in  the  physical  pattern  or  building  plant. 

It  is  probably  true  that  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  repair  and 
reconstruction  of  dwellings  and  the  improvement  of  vehicular  and  pedes- 
trian circulation  as  elements  in  community  reclamation  than  has  been 
accorded  to  the  provision  of  adequate  social  and  recreational  facilities. 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  latter  and 
to  put  forward  for  discussion  some  of  the  obstacles  that  must  be  overcome 
if  any  degree  of  success  is  to  be  achieved. 


DISCUSSION 

Raymond  F.  Leonard,  Planning  Technician,  Region  3,  National 
Resources  Committee. 

A.   R.   Wellington,   N.   E.   Representative,   National  Recreation 
Association. 

MR.  LEONARD  :  It's  not  easy  to  find  a  springboard  for  further  discussion 
in  the  excellent  structure  of  Mr.  Adams's  paper.  There  can  be  little  question 
of  recreational  and  social  amenities,  nor  of  the  contribution  that  the 
housing  projects  have  made  in  providing  these  activities.  Certainly  he, 
and  we,  are  at  a  very  fundamental  point  in  city  planning  here — the  use 
of  thoroughfares,  housing,  recreation,  and  social  planning  techniques  to 
bring  back  the  good  living  of  a  less  complex  urban  life.  More  community 
feeling  and  pride,  and  interest  in  surroundings  and  development,  make 
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for  much  more  of  a  "whole  man"  than  the  uniform  cog-trends  of  today's 
big  city  life. 

I  do  see  a  point  worth  some  discussion,  perhaps,  in  the  question  of 
whether  social  and  recreational  organization  programs  can  do  much  toward 
bringing  about  this  community  spirit,  unless  there  is  quite  a  lot  of  physical 
conformity  in  the  unit  or  suburb  considered  as  the  neighborhood. 

In  the  first  place,  has  the  moving  away  from  blighted  areas  taken  place 
in  order  to  get  closer  to  public  or  community  open  spaces,  as  Mr.  Adams 
says,  or  has  it  been  to  get  more  private  yard  space,  more  modern  living 
quarters,  better  school  instruction  and  facilities,  escape  from  traffic,  and 
perhaps  because  it  is  fashionable  to  move  out,  when  and  if  you  can  afford 
it?  And  does  not  neighborhood  feeling  and  community  pride  come  partly 
from  the  fact  that  usually  these  suburban  neighborhoods  are  little  areas 
of  uniform  development  surrounded  by  parks,  farms  or  undeveloped  land? 
It  will  take  not  only  social  and  recreational  programs  to  recreate  these 
conditions  in  present  sprawling  blighted  areas,  but  a  large  amount  of 
physical  reconstruction  as  well. 

One  more  point  about  the  use  of  recreational  and  social  programs  strikes 
one  as  calculated  to  bring  forth  comment.  Though  some  amount  of 
inspiration  and  supervision  in  getting  community  activities  going  is  neces- 
sary, is  it  really  an  adult  tendency  or  not?  Is  it  a  little  too  artificial? 
I  find  that  in  Norris,  Tennessee,  which  is  used  as  an  example  of  the 
provision  of  public  recreation  areas,  the  bulk  of  social  activity  is  in  private 
yards  and  houses,  rather  than  in  public  groups  and  gatherings.  Isn't  most 
social  life  organized  around  personal  selection  of  friends  and  activities, 
rather  than  geographical  accident?  To  be  sure,  this  is  a  small  point,  and 
personal,  but  I  seemed  to  catch  faintly  the  suggestion  of  more  uniformity, 
rather  than  more  "personality,"  in  the  use  of  social  and  recreational 
programs  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  difficult  physical  creation  of  neigh- 
borhood units. 

MR.  WELLINGTON:  Mr.  Adams  has  well  pointed  out  that  the  reconstruc- 
tion or  remodeling  of  dwellings  represents  but  one  side  of  the  picture.  He 
also  says  that  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  adequate  recreation  facilities  and  other  forms  of  social 
security  in  connection  with  any  scheme  for  community  reclamation. 

Now  I  certainly  recognize  the  importance  of  providing  well  arranged 
low-rental  housing  and  the  need  for  locating  such  dwelling  places  so  as 
to  insure  satisfactory  schools,  recreation  areas,  transportation  and  other 
community  facilities.  However,  some  of  us  who  have  of  necessity  made 
recreation  studies  in  various  communities  from  time  to  time,  have  won- 
dered if  we  have  given  sufficient  consideration  to  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
existing  facilities  not  fully  utilized  for  recreation  purposes.  Please  do  not 
think  that  I  am  not  in  full  accord  with  you  planners  who  rightly  advocate 
the  need  for  adequate  playgrounds,  well  placed  geographically  and  of  a 
size  which  will  permit  satisfactory  activity. 

We  all  agree  that  well  located  schools,  architecturally  correct,  to  insure 
the  best  results,  educationally  and  socially,  are  necessary.  There  must 
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assuredly  be  adequate  sanitation  in  the  home  and  in  the  community.  All 
of  these  are  facts  beyond  dispute.  We  all  agree  that  in  the  so-called 
"blighted  area,"  as  well  as  in  the  suburban  or  country  section,  more 
attention  must  be  given  to  eliminating  past  mistakes  and  correcting  ill 
planned  community  conditions  where  practical. 

However,  I  believe  Mr.  Adams  really  has  something  when  he  says,  "Any 
comprehensive  program  of  community  reclamation  must  be  based  on  a 
sound  financial  structure  and  will  be  dependent  for  its  success  on  the 
effective  cooperation  of  property  owners,  municipal  officials  and  the 
general  public." 

Right  here  we  are  recognizing  the  human  equation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
all  too  often  planners  think  almost  entirely  in  terms  of  the  inanimate,  the 
material  things.  Yes,  I  know  they  believe  they  are  utilizing  the  most 
modern  and  effective  data  to  insure  adequate  and  pleasing  living  condi- 
tions for  everyone  concerned,  but  I  wonder  if  we  should  not  consult  with 
neighborhood  leaders  when  we  decide  to  tackle  this  whole  problem  of 
social  reclamation.  Why  not  take  an  inventory  of  the  social,  educational 
and  recreational  assets  already  existing  in  a  community — then  plan  a 
wider  use  of  these  existing  facilities,  but  plan  with  the  idea  of  first  creating 
a  community  consciousness  for  better  social  conditions. 

Recreation  means  more  than  children's  playgrounds.  In  these  days  of 
short  periods  of  work  and  long  periods  of  leisure  people  like  to  swim,  play 
ball,  act  in  plays,  paint  pictures,  carve  wood,  study  nature,  sing  in  choruses, 
play  in  orchestras.  All  of  these  are  part  and  parcel  of  recreational  life  as 
we  now  know  it. 

Show  the  neighbors  that  school  buildings  containing  gymnasiums, 
auditoriums,  work  shops  may  well  be  utilized  for  community  recreation 
purposes,  that  certain  vacant  or  unused  areas  might  well  be  used,  with 
consent  of  owners,  for  play  purposes,  that  cities  have  an  ever-growing  list 
of  properties  foreclosed  for  non-payment  of  taxes  which,  as  a  result  of 
a  community-wide  request,  might  well  be  developed  at  small  cost  for 
recreation  purposes. 

Another  thing — and  I  believe  this  is  of  major  importance — to  insure 
adequate  recreation  we  must  insure  adequate  recreation  leadership.  We 
would  never  consent  to  develop  new  buildings  or  to  remodel  old  ones,  to 
design  new  schools,  libraries,  factories,  bridges  or  sewage  systems  without 
competent  engineers  or  architects.  We  would  insist  on  trained  managers  to 
operate  our  mills  or  our  business  enterprises.  We  employ  competent 
school  teachers,  fire,  police  and  health  specialists,  but  how  much  con- 
sideration have  we  as  planners  given  to  the  selection  of  trained  leaders 
to  develop  and  to  operate  our  systems  of  public  recreation? 

Again,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Adams  when  he  suggests  that  for  best  results 
planners,  public  officials,  park  and  recreation  boards,  and  private  citizens 
must  consult  and  combine  if  we  are  to  have  satisfactory  recreational  con- 
ditions in  our  communities  and,  in  fact,  if  we  are  to  have  real  social 
reclamation. 
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SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION 

REPORTER 

Carl  Feiss,  Instructor  and  Coordinating  Officer,  School  of  Archi- 
tecture, Columbia  University. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  as  a  reporter  I  will  not  follow  the  Richard 
Harding  Davis  tradition,  simply  because  no  bomb  shells  were  bursting 
and  no  charges  were  led  up  steep  hills  against  strong  opposition.  Yester- 
day's meeting  was  calm  and  there  was  only  a  very  faint  saber  rattling  in 
its  early  parts. 

Earle  Draper  in  his  opening  remarks  criticized  the  title  of  the  session, 
saying  that  he  was  forced  to  interpret  the  word  "reclamation"  very 
broadly.  Instead  of  a  reverting  to  former  conditions  he  felt  that  what 
was  probably  meant  was  the  keeping  pace  with  modern  developments 
through  a  recognition  of  scientific  methods  of  interpretation  of  the 
advancements  of  science  and  techniques.  The  other  speakers  were  unani- 
mous in  their  concurrence  with  this  point  of  view. 

Albert  Mayer,  the  first  speaker,  objected  heartily  to  the  idea  of  reclama- 
tion, urging  that  the  physical  and  social  inadequacies  of  the  early  American 
city,  (excepting,  of  course,  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  New 
England  ones)  were  so  great  that  there  was  nothing  really  sound  on  which 
to  build.  He  stated  that  there  were  two  profoundly  different  ways  in  which 
housing  and  planning  could  be  approached :  the  first  was  by  boldly  making 
plans  and  the  second,  the  more  prevalent  way,  by  attempting  to  make 
expensive  and  elaborate  adjustments  to  an  obsolete  condition.  He  urged 
the  bold  way;  he  urged  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  slums  and 
blighted  areas  are  not  static  and  that  the  piddling  little  housing  projects 
now  being  built  and  our  present  inadequate  zoning  cannot  and  do  not 
shape  the  destinies  of  our  cities  into  a  course  differing  materially  from  the 
old  system. 

Mr.  Mayer  indicated  three  direct  concepts  of  planning  which  are  funda- 
mental ideas  which  should  become  part  of  the  basic  action  of  government, 
legislation,  and  industry.  First,  the  concept  of  satellite  and  greenbelt 
towns;  second,  the  concept  of  inner-urban  communities;  and  third,  the 
rationalization  of  the  construction  industry.  He  urged  a  comprehensive 
land  policy  in  two  parts:  first,  the  purchase  of  lands  by  the  municipality 
in  excess  of  present  needs,  and  second,  a  broader  and  more  drastic  control 
of  land  use.  He  stated  that  public  land  acquisition  by  land  foreclosure  and 
the  right  of  excess  condemnation  were  tools  which  at  the  present  moment 
were  not  used  as  they  should  be,  and  that  these  could  be  used  not  to  stifle 
private  enterprise  but  private  speculation.  Mayer  also  urged  further 
attention  to  Arthur  Holden's  schemes  of  property  pooling.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  new  element  brought  into  such  a  discussion  on  planning 
dealt  with  labor  and  industrial  rationalization  as  the  method  of  reduction 
of  costs  in  community  development.  Mayer  said  that  too  few  planners 
recognize  that  high  labor  costs  figure  closely  with  rigid  building  codes  and 
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high  land  costs  in  the  increase  of  the  trends  toward  decentralization  and 
the  slowing  up  of  rational  community  building. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Sergei  Grimm  agreed  with  Mayer  in 
all  his  major  principles  and  urged  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
community  is  no  longer  a  static  thing  and  that  the  power  behind  opposing 
forces  within  a  community  should  be  harnessed  for  its  proper  use.  Hugh 
Pomeroy  emphasized  the  need  for  a  working  master  plan,  one  that  could 
be  in  constant  use  and  which  did  not  die  immediately  upon  completion. 
He  suggested  a  system  which  might  require  the  extinction  of  buildings 
and  communities  after  they  had  passed  their  period  of  amortization  and 
when  a  distinctly  downward  trend  in  their  condition  and  use  is  noticeable 
— a  sort  of  retirement  of  a  community  after  its  period  of  usefulness  was 
finished. 

Charles  Gordon,  the  second  speaker  on  the  program,  gave  a  very  inter- 
esting paper  on  transportation  as  an  element  in  urban  rehabilitation.  His 
important  and  significant  contribution  and  one  which  raised  great  interest 
at  the  meeting  was  an  urging  that  the  planners  pay  more  attention  to  mass 
transportation  problems.  He  pointed  out  that  too  much  attention  is  being 
paid  to  individual  motor  transportation  and  the  attempts  to  bring  the 
automobile  into  the  congested  city  and  not  enough  attention  to  means  of 
keeping  it  out  and  facilitating  access  between  important  points  through  an 
improvement  of  public  utility  services  in  transportation.  There  certainly 
may  be  some  questioning  of  Mr.  Gordon's  statement  that  the  lower  income 
group  is  not  being  served  by  the  increase  of  our  highway  facilities  since 
we  know  that  many  of  our  industrial  cities  contain  large  working  popula- 
tions traveling  by  automobile.  However,  Mr.  Gordon's  point  is  well  taken 
and  his  figures  showing  the  inefficiency  of  the  present  trend  and  the 
wastefulness  of  highways  as  against  mass  transportation  are  impressive. 

Paul  Oppermann,  the  first  of  the  discussion  leaders  on  this  subject, 
agreed  with  Gordon  wholeheartedly  and  discussed  municipal  parking  lots 
as  a  possible  solution.  I  question  his  statement  that  they  might  be  treated 
on  a  public  utility  basis  and  might  provide  free  space,  when  most  of  us 
are  in  agreement  with  the  municipality's  charging  for  the  use  of  public 
space  through  parking  meters. 

L.  Deming  Tilton  discussed  the  obsolescence  of  existing  mass  transpor- 
tation facilities  in  our  larger  cities  and  blamed  the  automobile  for  it.  He 
stated  that  people  have  availed  themselves  of  individual  transportation 
means  because  of  freedom  of  movement  and  the  low  cost  and  attractiveness 
of  the  automobile,  although  he  agreed  that  the  automobile  in  the  long  run 
is  probably  more  expensive  in  the  family  budget  than  mass  transportation 
fares.  Gordon  in  his  reply  claimed  that  planners  should  really  avail  them- 
selves of  existing  facilities  and  made  the  significant  point  that  transporta- 
tion is  fundamentally  a  problem  of  moving  people  and  not  of  moving 
vehicles.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  discussion  did  not  emphasize 
sufficiently  the  necessity  for  cutting  down  transportation  problems  by  the 
replanning  of  communities  in  such  a  way  that  people  can  live  and  work 
without  traveling  great  distances  at  great  cost  both  to  themselves  and  to 
the  community. 
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The  next  speaker,  Professor  Frederick  J.  Adams,  discussed  recreation 
and  social  factors  in  urban  rehabilitation.  Obviously,  this  is  a  tremendous 
subject  which  could  not  be  pooled  with  ease  into  a  few  short  sentences. 
Professor  Adams  urged  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  housing  develop- 
ments are  more  than  simply  the  creation  of  buildings  themselves,  and  that 
if  they  are  to  become  a  significant  part  of  the  improvement  of  environment 
and  the  development  of  a  city  they  must  include  in  their  planning,  recrea- 
tion, schools,  and  other  community  facilities.  He  pointed  out  that  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  people  are  leaving  the  cities 
for  the  suburbs  is  that  these  facilities  are  lacking,  and  that  one  of  the 
real  problems  which  faces  the  planner  today  is  how  to  re-plan  to  satisfy 
the  modern  person's  concept  of  decent  living.  The  costs  of  providing  new 
open  space  in  an  urban  neighborhood  where  a  density  of  thirty  families 
per  gross  acre  would  require  nearly  a  third  of  an  acre  to  be  devoted  to 
recreation  use  are  excessive.  He  suggested  that  such  costs  could  often  be 
reduced  by  the  municipality's  availing  itself  of  tax  delinquent  property. 
In  discussing  standards  of  development  Professor  Adams  quoted  freely 
from  the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  the  Hygiene  of  Housing  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  and  from  Clarence  Perry  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

To  Mr.  Perry's  list  of  six  public  benefits  accruing  from  neighborhood 
rehabilitation  he  added  the  improvement  of  community  morale  and  empha- 
sized community  spirit  and  its  development  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
parts  of  a  coordinated  program  in  community  improvement. 

Raymond  Leonard,  the  first  of  the  discussion  leaders,  questioned  what 
people  want  in  recreation  and  wondered  whether  or  not  most  people  don't 
wish  to  play  as  individuals  and  form  their  own  friendships  as  individuals 
rather  than  being  forced  to  go  in  for  large-scale  community  recreation 
activities.  Mr.  A.  R.  Wellington  suggested  that  passive  recreation  and  the 
development  of  hobbies  be  considered  as  part  of  the  program  and  that 
above  all  properly  trained  recreation  leaders  are  necessary  in  every  area. 

Aaron  B.  Horwitz,  City  Planning  Engineer  of  Duluth,  Minnesota,  spoke 
of  the  high  degree  of  correlation  found  in  Duluth  between  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  the  non-residential  character  of  the  district  in  which  the 
children  live,  poor  housing  conditions,  poverty  and  distance  from  high- 
standard  playgrounds.  He  stated  that  the  Duluth  juvenile  delinquency 
study  contains  procedures  for  the  measurement  of  the  quality  of  service 
rendered  by  individual  playgrounds  and  the  benefits  of  high-standard 
playgrounds  in  preventing  delinquency.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  these 
procedures  will  be  tested  by  other  cities  through  similar  surveys. 

The  meeting  ended  on  the  usual  note  of  hope  without  really  adequate 
discussion  of  the  many  significant  points  brought  up  in  the  papers. 


INDUSTRIAL  MIGRATION 

FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  INDUSTRY 

Norman  McDonald 
Executive  Director,  Massachusetts  Federation  of   Taxpayers  Association 

I  suppose  it  may  appear  remarkable  to  you  as  planners  that  I  should 
have  been  invited  to  come  to  a  meeting  of  this  kind  because  it  has  never 
occurred  to  either  of  us  that  we  have  any  immediate  point  of  view.  I 
should  probably  not  be  here  today  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  have 
become  very  greatly  concerned,  not  alone  with  the  migration  of  industry, 
but  with  the  failure  of  industry.  While  we  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  industry, 
very  little  has  been  lost  by  migration. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  chosen  to  come  to  talk  about  some  of  the 
responsibilities  which  I  can  see  the  planning  agencies  of  the  country  must 
have,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first  one  of  these  is  that  within  the  next 
decade  the  public  approach  to  planning  must  be  changed.  When  one  of 
our  statesmen  gets  up  and  says  something  happened  because  we  planned 
it  that  way,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  got  to  see  that  more  things  happen 
because  we  plan  them. 

Planning  in  New  England  and  in  the  rest  of  the  country  has  concerned 
itself  very  largely  with  the  physical  aspects  of  our  problem.  We  have  had 
to  find  recreational  area,  sewerage,  playgrounds — we  have  had  to  know 
whether  our  communities  were  going  to  grow  or  decline.  Planning  in  the 
United  States  has  got  to  take  another  tack.  There  are  some  problems  in 
this  country  of  ours  for  which  we  have  no  existing  agencies  unless  the 
planning  group  will  turn  their  efforts  in  that  direction.  Everybody  in  the 
United  States  has  heard  about  the  plight  of  real  estate.  Here  in  Massa- 
chusetts we  think  it  serious,  and  because  we  haven't  done  any  planning. 
The  result  is  that  our  capacity  has  been  over  judged  in  some  directions  and 
under  judged  in  others.  It  is  almost  a  truism  that  everybody  admits  we 
are  going  to  pay  more  taxes  than  we  pay  now.  We  should  know  something 
about  the  capacity  of  every  source.  We  must  recognize  the  relationship  of 
that  problem  to  the  relationship  of  industry. 

I  am  not  able  to  understand  how  planning  policies  can  be  conceived  and 
carried  into  effect  without  very  serious  consideration.  There  may  not  be 
too  much  integration  of  the  thing  that  planning  attempts  to  do,  of  the 
problems  of  our  cities  and  states.  Here  we  are  planning,  with  some  broad 
revisions,  to  make  it  possible  and  desirable  for  new  industry  to  come  to 
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this  section.  We  have  got  to  help  industry  remain  in  New  England.  I  feel 
also  that  many  times  in  our  planning  operations  we  concern  ourselves  too 
much  with  the  physical  end.  We  in  Massachusetts,  who  have  banded 
ourselves  for  better  and  more  efficient  government,  have  long  recognized 
the  desirability  for  more  and  better  planning,  and  we  are  constantly 
appalled  by  our  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  fixing  our  administrative 
practices  and  policies  the  process  of  planning  is  ignored.  For  our  part 
here,  we  are  going  to  work  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  We  have  got  to  start  at  the  bottom 
by  making  it  possible  for  an  economic  structure  to  endure  here. 


DISCUSSION 

Thomas  H.  Eliot,  Regional  Director,  Wage  &  Hour  Division, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

George  E.  Dalrymple,  Chairman,  Massachusetts  Emergency  Fi- 
nance Board. 

P.  Hetherton,  National  Resources  Committee  Consultant,  Wash- 
ington State  Planning  Council. 

MR.  ELIOT:  I  am  by  no  means  speaking  here  today  from  the  standpoint 
of  labor.  I  am  a  government  servant.  I  do  not  wish  to  present  the  view- 
point of  labor,  management,  or  any  particular  group. 

There  are  a  few  comments  I  might  make  leading  from  what  Mr. 
McDonald  has  said.  I  wonder  first  whether  industry's  difficulties  in  New 
England  are  any  greater  than  they  are  in  the  rest  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
I  wonder  too  whether  there  has  not  been  a  little  more  migration  from 
New  England  in  past  years.  The  figures  show  that  the  amount  of  migration 
from  here  to  the  south  is  comparatively  small,  but  isn't  it  fairly  frequently 
the  case  that  a  company  does  fold  up,  and  then  under  the  same  manage- 
ment another  company  opens  doing  the  same  business  in  another  state? 

We  in  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  have  fairly  close  relationships  with 
the  whole  problem.  One  of  the  basic  reasons  of  course  why  the  wage  and 
hour  law  was  supported  was  that  it  was  thought  to  be  an  aid  against 
migration  from  New  England.  How  much  effect  that  has  had  I  do  not 
know.  Possibly  somebody  here  has  made  a  study  of  it. 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  other  day  an  item  indicating  that  in  the 
woolen  industry  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  payrolls  had  increased  by  43 
per  cent  over  last  year.  If  that  is  accurate,  isn't  it  possible  that  some  of  the 
increase  was  due  to  industry's  starting  up  again  after  assurance  that  it 
would  not  be  undercut  by  southern  competition?  Of  course,  a  good  deal 
depends  upon  how  well  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  enforces  the  law. 
Failure  to  enforce  will  mean  the  law  is  so  much  paper. 

Mr.  McDonald  says  that  in  this  state  we  must  have  more  efficient  and 
effective  government.  He  means  that  we  must  have  less  expensive  govern- 
ment, and  that  is  not  always  the  same  thing.  Take  the  effort  made  through 
the  enactment  of  federal  legislation  to  bring  up  labor  standards  and  to 
remove  the  advantage  of  the  sweatshop  states.  That  can  only  be  effective, 
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our  government  can  only  be  efficient,  if  we  have  an  adequate  force  of 
employees  to  enforce  the  law.  As  a  result  of  the  present  economy  move, 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  has  been  forced  to  operate  on  practically 
nothing.  We  have  for  the  New  England  states  10  inspectors — and  we 
receive  20  complaints  a  day.  (We  have  hopes  of  having  more  inspectors 
in  the  next  fiscal  year.)  Economy  does  not  result  in  efficient  government. 
It  will  not  help  us  to  prevent  the  undesirable  migration  of  industry  to 
low-standard  states. 

All  of  us,  I  suppose,  who  live  in  urban  communities,  are  anxious  to  see 
industry  flourish  in  those  communities.  I  live  in  Cambridge.  As  you  come 
into  Cambridge  there  is  a  sign :  "Here  Industry  Grows."  Practically  every 
community  is  looking  for  more  industry  to  absorb.  But  there  are  some 
towns  that  fall  over  themselves  in  seeking  to  promote  industry  within  their 
borders.  You  know  how,  in  its  enthusiasm,  its  endeavor  to  get  employment 
for  all  its  population,  a  local  group  goes  out  of  its  way  to  try  to  attract  a 
particular  business.  It  attracts  that  business  how? — sometimes  by  a 
promise  of  police  protection  in  case  of  strikes;  in  other  places  similar 
protection  is  tactfully  indicated.  Take,  for  instance,  migration  of  the  shoe 
industry  to  Maine.  But  there  are  other  methods  of  attracting  a  company 
to  a  town.  "We'll  give  you  a  factory  rent  free  for  five  years ;  tax  exemption 
for  a  certain  number  of  years;  we'll  provide  heat  and  light  if  you'll  start 
a  business  in  our  town.  We've  got  a  lot  of  people  on  WPA  and  they  are 
making  $13.85.  You  come  in  and  start  a  factory."  The  industry  comes  in 
and  takes  those  people  off  the  WPA  and  pays  them  $5.00  a  week  and 
claims  that  the  morale  of  the  people  in  the  town  is  improved! 

Last  week  a  very  extraordinary  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  calling  for  repeal  of  the  wage  and  hour  law. 
I  am  interested  in  seeing  improvements,  more  flexibility  in  the  wage  and 
hour  law,  but  the  drastic  resolution  that  was  adopted  took  the  delegates  by 
surprise.  There  had  been  no  discussion  indicating  any  likelihood  that  the 
Chamber  would  recommend  repeal. 

Four  days  earlier  we  had  learned  the  following  facts.  One  town  which 
had  a  chamber  of  commerce  brought  in  a  company  which  was  rather  an 
unusual  company.  It  did  not  try  to  fool  us.  It  did  not  falsify  its  records. 
Instead  it  reported  accurately  how  long  the  employees  worked  and  how 
much  they  were  paid.  The  wage  was  far  less  than  25  cents  an  hour.  Well, 
this  was  a  company  which  was  operating  rent  free,  tax  free.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  providing  heat.  We  found  that  no  watchman  appeared 
on  the  company's  payroll.  That  surprised  us,  and  when  we  saw  lights  in 
the  factory  at  night  we  investigated.  Sure  enough  there  was  a  watchman. 
He  had  worked  every  single  night  for  the  nine  months  they  had  been  there, 
84  hours  a  week  for  $10.00  a  week.  The  employer  had  violated  both  the 
overtime  and  minimum  wage,  as  well  as  failed  to  keep  wage  records.  And 
the  employer  of  that  watchman  was  not  the  company;  the  employer  was 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  itself. 

That  was  a  curious  instance  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  bringing  to  a 
locality  a  concern  which  was  guilty  of  inexcusable  violations  of  law.  I 
don't  think  it  was  necessarily  typical,  but  there  are  towns  that  don't  care 
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what  kind  of  private  industry  they  have.  A  city  may  be  industrially  dead. 
If  it  is  to  be  revived,  isn't  it  worth  considering  whether  you  revive  some- 
thing that  can  have  a  decent  existence? 

I  have  thrown  out  possible  considerations  affecting  one  aspect  of  the 
migration  of  industry.  I  have  mentioned  certain  methods  which  are  not 
the  best  methods  to  cause  industry  to  migrate  to  places  that  are  industrially 
stagnant  at  the  present  time.  Perhaps  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  will  put  a 
stop  to  such  migration,  and  instead  encourage  industry  in  states  and  com- 
munities where  human  decency  is  the  guiding  rule. 

MR.  DALRYMPLE:  It  is  with  no  hesitation  that  I  make  the  assertion  that 
there  is  no  more  important  subject  which  could  be  brought  before  us  for 
consideration  at  this  time  than  the  one  assigned  for  our  immediate  dis- 
cussion. For  a  period  of  many  years  a  very  definite  migrating  movement 
has  been  all  too  noticeable  in  some  of  our  industrial  cities.  It  is  perhaps 
true  that  the  effect  of  such  movement  has  been  more  easily  discernible 
than  the  underlying  causes  of  any  such  movement.  Nevertheless  it  has  gone 
on,  year  after  year,  and  in  many  of  our  communities  has  left  in  its  wake 
industrial  desolation  and  unemployment. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  establishment  of  our  communities  they 
have  been  built  upon  and  around  industry.  We  may  have  a  small  town 
built  around  one  industry,  or  a  full  grown  city  with  its  many  industries 
much  diversified  in  character.  Whichever  it  may  be  is  of  little  concern  here. 
The  fact  is,  that  to  a  great  extent  the  very  existence  of  our  communities 
depends  upon  their  industries.  It  is  with  emphasis,  therefore,  that  I  say 
that  you  and  I  could  not  have  before  us  for  our  thought  and  attention 
anything  more  important  than  a  study  of  our  industrial  problems. 

When  we  think  of  the  migration  of  industry  it  is  natural  that  we  think 
in  the  terms  of  the  negative,  the  detrimental  aspect.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  familiar  proverb  holds  true  that  "It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good." 
Doubtless  in  a  migrating  movement  of  industry  there  is  an  accompanying 
good  to  some  community,  but  what  good  there  may  be  never  compensates 
for  the  injury  to  that  community  which  has  suffered  the  loss. 

Why  should  industry  migrate?  Natural  business  expansion  may  neces- 
sitate a  change  of  location  which  is  wholly  justifiable.  Closer  proximity 
to  raw  markets  and  necessity  of  lower  costs  may  induce  change.  But  what 
we  are  principally  concerned  with  at  this  time,  I  believe,  is  the  distinct 
movement  of  industry  which  does  not  of  itself  manifest  justification.  It  is 
with  respect  to  this  phase  that  I  hope  we  can,  from  our  discussion,  diagnose 
these  not  all  too  discernible  causes,  and  from  them  arrive  at  some  con- 
structive thoughts  toward  a  general  alleviation  of  this  problem. 

I  live  in  an  industrial  city,  a  city  from  its  earliest  days  built  and  made 
prosperous  around  industry.  During  the  past  two  decades  this  migrating 
movement,  this  exodus  of  industry,  has  been  most  noticeable.  Manufac- 
turing concerns  employing  many  persons  have  moved  away  to  relocate 
elsewhere.  Just  why  do  they  find  it  necessary  to  go?  There  are  many 
contributing  causes.  But,  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  but  what  could 
have  been  made  ineffective  if  only  a  better  and  more  complete  under- 
standing and  approach  had  been  manifest. 
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In  the  main,  we  find  that  the  causes  which  have  effect  upon  industry  and 
may  influence  industrial  migration  can  be  classed  in  two  groups.  One 
group  is  rather  local  in  character  and  more  amenable  to  any  changes  or 
corrections.  The  other  is  remote  and  not  so  easily  handled.  It  is  in  the 
former  where  there  exists,  I  believe,  the  greater  opportunity  for  us,  as 
planners  (and  I  class  myself  advisedly  as  a  planner),  to  direct  our  keen 
attention  toward  a  thorough  understanding  of  these  problems  that  a 
stabilization  of  any  migrating  movement  in  industry  may  be  secured. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  today  industry  must  have  the  best  of  trans- 
portation facilities.  The  day  when  shoes  were  made  in  the  little  country 
shoe  shop  on  the  farm  and  shipped  by  tote  wagon,  or  when  those  tall  felt 
hats  of  olden  days  were  transported  on  horseback  to  their  destination,  are 
just  interesting  bits  of  our  early  history.  Today  it  is  essential  that  every 
advantage  be  taken  of  all  navigable  waters,  that  rail  systems  be  adequate, 
and  that  our  highways  be  not  only  practical  for  modern  freight  transporta- 
tion but  that  they  be  direct  and  easily  accessible. 

We  know  well  that  during  the  past  number  of  years  new  business 
methods  have  been  introduced,  that  strides  have  been  made  in  efficiency 
and  savings,  and  that  great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  technological 
conditions.  As  a  result,  changed  conditions  have  been  brought  about  so 
that  factory  space  of  yesterday  is  not  suited  for  economical  and  profitable 
business  of  today.  This  has  left  in  our  communities  many  buildings  which 
today  are  wholly  inadequate  and  unsuited  to  present  day  requirements. 

The  question  frequently  arises,  especially  in  the  mind  of  a  public  official, 
just  what  the  future  may  be  for  such  property.  Should  the  buildings  be 
permitted  to  stand  and  if  so  what  is  the  proper  course  of  valuation  assess- 
ment? Or,  should  they  be  demolished  and  replaced  by  modern  factory 
space,  when  the  return  of  business  prosperity  demands?  This  problem 
of  building  obsolescence  is  an  important  one  and  from  personal  observation 
it  would  appear  that  sentiment,  rather  than  good  sound  business  sense, 
rules.  There  is  little  prospect  that  a  going  business  of  the  present  day  will 
consider  the  utilization  of  the  obsolete  space  of  yesterday. 

For  years  good  factory  management  has  recognized  the  cost  of  labor 
turnover  as  a  major  factor  in  sound  production.  We  have  only  to  think 
of  the  many  nationally  known  industrial  units  which  recognize  this  fact 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  expend  large  sums  to  make  a  healthy,  happy,  and 
contented  employee  family.  Indoors  we  find  attractive  smoking  and 
lounging  rooms  as  well  as  reading  rooms;  outdoors  we  find  the  last  word 
in  athletic  and  general  recreational  developments.  The  man  who  works 
at  the  bench  is  human.  He  enjoys  healthy  and  pleasant  surroundings  in 
his  work  as  well  as  in  his  home.  How  often  we  observe  a  definite  laxity 
on  the  part  of  civic  authorities,  in  recognizing  this  fact.  What  opportunities 
are  at  our  doors  to  provide  those  very  features  that  tend  to  induce  industry 
to  our  communities,  but  we  fail  to  take  advantage  of  them.  There  is  talk 
of  spending  money  to  obtain  industry  but  how  awkward  we  are.  Before  a 
product  can  be  sold  it  must  fill  the  need  and  be  attractive. 

There  is  one  other  factor  which  has  had  a  decided  effect  upon  industrial 
migration.  I  refer  to  the  misunderstandings  of  employer  and  employee, 
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otherwise  referred  to  as  labor  disputes.  I  do  not  suppose  we  can  expect  to 
see  the  time  when  the  industrial  world  will  be  free  from  labor  disagree- 
ments. But  I  have  lost  more  than  one  night's  sleep  acting  as  a  go -between, 
attempting  to  bring  about  restoration  of  amicable  working  conditions.  I 
have  seen  strikes  and  the  friction  of  one  union  with  another.  I  am 
convinced  that  much  of  the  suffering  of  employees'  families  as  well  as  loss 
of  industrial  production  could  be  eliminated  if  a  more  sympathetic  under- 
standing were  adopted  by  both  employer  and  employee. 

These  are  matters  which  perhaps  do  not  come  directly  under  the 
program.  However,  I  do  believe  that  any  effective  program  would  not 
eliminate  entirely  attention  to  such  an  important  phase  of  our  economic 
structure.  Here  lies,  I  am  quite  sure,  an  opportunity,  an  avenue  of 
educational  approach. 

So  far  we  have  discussed  some  of  the  principal  factors  affecting  indus- 
trial location  which  can  be  treated  from  the  local  standpoint.  Some  other 
factors  are  not  so  readily  handled. 

Legislation,  either  of  state  origin  or  national  in  scope,  enacted  with  all 
good  intentions,  can  very  easily  affect  the  industrial  welfare.  State  legisla- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  class  employees  can  work  adversely  if  it  affords  an 
advantage  to  a  neighboring  state.  Taxation  laws  can  readily  induce 
industrial  movement  to  other  states.  It  would  seem  extremely  pertinent  for 
planners  to  take  into  consideration  all  phases  of  such  laws  that  place  any 
handicap  on  one  community  against  another,  or  one  section  against  some 
other  section. 

In  the  time  allotted  to  me  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  touch  upon  some 
of  those  factors  which  seem  to  me  to  induce  migration  in  industry.  With 
our  country  emerging  from  a  period  of  industrial  stagnation,  and  with  a 
general  cleaning  out  process  having  taken  place,  I  believe  the  opportunity 
is  at  hand  for  full  duty  by  all  planners.  The  track  is  clear  with  green 
lights  ahead.  Planners  have  a  job  to  do,  and  by  and  through  your  thinking 
and  your  efforts  we  will  see  the  restoration  of  our  communities.  Instead 
of  industrial  migration,  it  will  be  industrial  stabilization.  Prosperous 
American  industry  with  contented  American  families,  all  making  for  the 
typical  American  community — that  is  the  goal  I  leave  for  American 
planners. 

MR.  HETHERTON:  The  statements  of  the  previous  speakers  have  aston- 
ished me.  I  had  no  idea  that  competition  within  a  state  or  region  was  so 
keen  that  individuals  and  organizations  would  go  to  such  extreme  lengths 
to  cause  the  movement  of  an  industry  from  one  community  to  another. 
We  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  so  I  understand,  have  been  accused  of  serious 
misunderstandings  between  employer  and  employee.  While  misunder- 
standings do  exist  between  certain  sections  of  labor  and  industry  leaving 
relations,  however,  no  worse  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  I  feel  that 
we  are  still  fairly  civilized  when  it  comes  to  competition  between  com- 
munities for  industries. 

On  being  asked  to  discuss  this  subject,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  visualizing 
migration  of  industry.  On  the  whole,  industry  does  not  migrate  as  do 
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human  beings.  We  in  the  Northwest  are  faced  at  the  present  time  by  an 
influx  of  people  from  the  dust  bowl  areas.  These  people  come  with  little 
capital  and  add  to  our  already  existing  problem  of  unemployment  among 
our  own  citizens.  Unfortunately,  industry  does  not  migrate  with  them. 
We  need  more  industries;  particularly  do  we  need  more  secondary  manu- 
facturing. Our  economy  depends  altogether  too  much  on  the  exporting 
of  raw  materials  or  semi-manufactured  products.  For  these  reasons  the 
subject  is  of  great  interest  to  the  Northwest. 

Such  migration  as  does  occur  in  industry  is  brought  about  at  present 
by  economic  forces — a  desire  to  make  greater  profit,  to  get  closer  to  raw 
material  supplies,  to  get  closer  to  markets.  At  a  later  date,  when  the 
country  as  a  whole  or  when  specific  regions  give  greater  consideration  to 
the  social  effects  of  industrial  development  on  the  immediate  economy,  a 
second  reason  may  take  equal  place  with  the  desire  for  profit. 

From  the  New  England  states  we  have  heard  of  the  migration  of  the 
textile  and  shoe  industries  to  other  parts  of  the  country — the  textile 
industries  to  the  South  to  be  closer  to  raw  material  supply  and  cheaper 
labor,  although  how  much  longer  this  latter  advantage  will  last  is  ques- 
tionable. Whether  or  not  entire  going  concerns  picked  up  bodily  and 
moved  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  An  outstanding  instance  of  westward 
migration  of  industry  has  been  that  of  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  Starting 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast  it  gradually  moved  westward  leaving  in  its  trail 
denuded  land  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  finally  finding  its 
last  frontier  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  has  been  a  real  migration.  And 
by  that  I  mean  the  principals,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  workers,  have 
followed  the  supply  of  raw  material.  To  a  lesser  extent  this  is  true  of  the 
pulp  industry.  New  companies  have  been  formed  in  some  cases,  partly 
financed  by  the  old  established  concerns  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  United 
States;  but  the  movement  until  recent  years  has  been  to  the  Northwest, 
again  the  lure  being  abundant  and  low-cost  raw  materials  plus  excellent 
transportation  facilities. 

A  more  recent  example  of  migration  of  industry  has  been  that  of  the 
canning  and  preserving  of  vegetables.  Due  partly  to  the  failure  for  several 
years  of  the  pea  crops  in  the  Midwestern  states,  branches  or  entire  new 
companies  have  built  canning  plants  in  the  state  of  Washington,  causing 
a  very  material  increase  in  output  even  through  the  depths  of  the  depression. 

According  to  a  survey  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, covering  the  years  1926  and  1927  and  entitled  Industrial  Develop- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  communities  hoping  for 
industrial  development  through  the  actual  migration  of  industry  are  likely 
to  be  disappointed.  This  survey  found  that:  "The  most  important  type  of 
development  was  the  new  industries  started  within  the  individual  com- 
munities. These  represented  81.8  per  cent  of  the  plants  and  56.3  per  cent 
of  the  employees  gained.  Branch  plants  were  responsible  for  the  remainder 
of  the  gains  and  represented  8.8  per  cent  of  the  total  plants  and  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  employees  gained.  .  .  .  Relocations  accounted  for  only  9.4 
per  cent  of  the  plants  and  18.7  per  cent  of  the  employees  gained  by  the 
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It  is  also  possible  that  the  communities  that  offer  great  inducements — 
either  free  sites,  freedom  from  taxation,  low  labor  costs,  etc. — are  also 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  recent  report  issued  by  the  National 
Emergency  Council  entitled  Economic  Conditions  in  the  South,  says: 
"The  hope  that  industries  would  bring  with  them  better  living  conditions 
and  consequent  higher  tax  revenues  often  has  been  defeated  by  the  com- 
petitive tactics  of  the  communities  themselves.  Many  southern  towns  have 
found  that  industries  which  are  not  willing  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  public  services  likewise  are  not  willing  to  pay  fair  wages,  and  so 
add  little  to  the  community's  wealth." 

I  have  said  that  the  economy  of  the  Northwest  depends  largely  on  the 
exportation  of  raw  materials  and  of  semi-manufactured  products.  The 
advance  sheets  of  the  1937  United  States  Census  of  Manufactures  have 
just  been  published,  and  comparing  this  information  with  the  1927  Census 
it  is  found  that  the  total  value  of  product  and  the  total  number  of  classifica- 
tions are  practically  the  same.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the  value  of 
lumber  products  has  decreased  very  materially  while  the  value  of  pulp  and 
paper  products  and  of  canned  goods  has  grown  sufficiently  to  maintain  the 
grand  total.  But  the  unfortunate  thing  is  that  many  of  our  secondary 
industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  men's  and  women's  clothing,  of 
shoes,  of  hats,  and  of  candies,  have  either  decreased  or  just  about  held 
their  own  which  is  equivalent  to  a  decrease  in  view  of  the  greater 
population. 

We  are  faced  with  still  another  problem,  that  of  widely  varying  seasonal 
demands  for  labor,  not  only  in  agriculture  but  in  industry.  If,  then,  our 
existing  industries  could  be  expanded,  particularly  those  of  a  secondary 
nature,  if  a  greater  variety  could  be  brought  in,  and  if  these  in  turn  could 
bring  our  seasonal  demands  for  labor  into  greater  balance,  the  economy 
of  the  Northwest  would  be  materially  improved. 

In  extensive  supplies  of  low-cost  dependable  hydro -electric  energy  we 
have  in  the  immediate  offing  an  inducement  to  those  industries  where  cost 
of  power  is  an  important  factor  in  manufacturing  and  sales  costs.  (When 
all  installations  are  completed  existing  plants  and  those  now  under  con- 
struction will  have  a  total  installed  capacity  of  5,183,000  HP,  slightly  less 
than  the  state  of  New  York  which,  in  1932,  had  6,276,029  HP.)  Through 
the  Bonneville  project  a  network  of  high  tension  transmission  lines  (call 
it  a  grid,  a  superpower  system,  or  what  have  you)  is  being  built  into  which 
power  from  the  federal  projects  of  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  will  be 
pumped  and  ultimately,  it  is  believed,  the  power  generated  by  the  publicly 
and  privately  owned  hydro-electric  plants  as  well.  (It  should  be  noted  that 
contrary  to  conditions  in  the  New  England  states,  where  steam  generation 
of  power  predominates,  the  Northwest  obtains  practically  all  of  its  supplies 
from  hydro  sources.) 

The  magazine  Fortune,  in  a  recent  issue,  criticized  the  Administration 
for  not  making  what  Fortune  called  dynamic  and  strategic  investments.  It 
pointed  out  that  the  building  of  highways  was  a  dynamic  or  strategic 
investment  because  immediately  private  initiative  entered  the  field  of 
automobile  manufacturing,  thereby  creating  great  wealth.  It  cited  as 
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dynamic  investments  the  assistance  given  by  the  Government  to  the  early 
railroads  through  land  grants  and  other  subsidies  and  of  the  giving  of 
public  lands  to  settlers  since  these  caused  extensive  railroad  building  and 
in  turn  created  active  markets  for  the  steel  industry.  Can  it  not  truthfully 
be  said  that  the  making  available  of  large  blocks  of  low-cost  electric  energy 
is  equally  a  strategic  or  dynamic  investment  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment? It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
energy  to  the  householder  means  a  material  increase  in  his  use  and 
therefore  in  his  purchase  of  miscellaneous  electrical  equipment.  His 
pleasure  in  living  has  been  enhanced  and  new  markets  found  for  the  output 
of  various  factories.  Low-cost  electric  energy  has  created  great  industrial 
centers.  We  have  next  door  to  us  the  example  of  Buffalo.  In  a  lesser 
degree  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  we  had  the  congregating  of 
industry  around  the  water  power  project.  Great  Britain's  coal  supplies 
built  an  industrial  empire. 

Now,  we  in  the  Northwest  do  not  expect  that  this  reservoir  of  power  will 
mean  the  migration  of  companies  now  established  in  the  East  and  South. 
Rather,  we  expect  that  new  industries,  not  competitive  with  existing  ones, 
will  find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  locate  where  not  only  raw  materials 
are  available  but  where  electric  energy  may  be  obtained  either  close  to  raw 
material  supplies  or  immediately  on  tide  water  where  ready  access  to  world 
markets  is  available.  As  an  example  we  have  in  mind  the  manufacture  of 
magnesium  metal.  If  the  demand  for  this  very  light  structural  material 
increases,  as  may  well  be  expected,  the  present  sources  will  not  meet  the 
requirements.  In  northeastern  Washington  very  extensive  deposits  of 
magnesite  and  dolomite  are  found  from  which,  under  laboratory  methods, 
magnesium  metal  of  high  purity  and  resistance  to  corrosion  has  been  made. 
To  the  north  of  us  at  Trail,  British  Columbia,  a  pilot  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  this  metal  will  shortly,  we  are  told,  go  into  operation. 

The  varied  demands  of  industry  require  alloys  to  meet  varying  condi- 
tions. Here  again  electric  energy  is  one  of  the  principal  costs  of  manu- 
facture. The  Northwest  has  supplies  of  manganese  and  chromite  from 
which,  by  laboratory  methods,  practically  pure  metal  has  been  extracted, 
such  purity  being  necessary  for  alloying  with  aluminum,  magnesium  and 
certain  steels.  In  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  from  phosphate  rock,  of 
which  the  greatest  deposits  in  North  America  are  found  in  the  Northwest, 
large  blocks  of  energy  are  consumed.  It  is  through  industries  like  these, 
combined  with  the  dynamic  investments  made  by  the  federal  government 
and  by  private  and  public  utilities,  that  the  Northwest  expects  to  build  up 
a  balanced  economy.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  overlook  the  secondary 
industries  whose  prosperity  depends  upon  immediate  markets,  nor  can  we 
long  overlook  the  antisocial  effects  of  too  great  centralization  of  industry. 

The  present  hearings  before  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee are  bringing  to  light  much  interesting  information  on  control  of 
industry  through  patent  rights  and  financial  policies.  The  findings  of  this 
committee  may  lead  to  a  more  rational  and  socially  effective  distribution 
of  industry. 
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FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

Carle  C.  Zimmerman 
Department  of  Sociology,  Harvard  University 

One  type  of  industrial  migration  arises  when  natural  resources  are 
exhausted.  Then  the  industry  disappears  or  moves  elsewhere.  Another 
is  that  when  factories  move  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  the  natural  resources, 
such  as  the  concentration  of  the  heavy  steel  refining  industry  near  the 
places  of  iron  and  steel  production.  This  type  of  migration  is  also  found 
in  some  light  industries,  such  as  the  partial  shift  of  the  cotton  and  leather 
goods  industries  out  of  Massachusetts  after  1919.  A  third  type  of  impor- 
tance is  the  migration  of  industry  from  community  to  community  within 
a  region.  This  applies  chiefly  to  light  industries  as  illustrated  by  textiles, 
leather,  and  rubber  goods. 

The  migration  of  heavy  industry  from  New  England  has  never  been 
important,  because  this  region  has  never  had  much  heavy  industry.  Since 
1910,  however,  Massachusetts  has  suffered  a  great  deal  from  the  partial 
migration  to  other  regions  of  a  number  of  light  industries.  Between  1910 
and  1920  this  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  some  of  these  industries 
increased  relatively  more  rapidly  in  other  sections  of  the  country  than  they 
did  in  Massachusetts.  Since  1919  and  particularly  since  the  depression, 
changes  in  these  industries  (migration  elsewhere)  to  the  relative  detriment 
of  New  England  have  been  more  rapid  than  before.  Furthermore,  New 
England  has  suffered  a  great  deal  since  the  depression,  on  account  of  the 
industrial  movements  from  one  community  to  another  within  this  region. 
Since  1930  numerous  industries  have  been  leaving  former  towns  and 
appearing  in  others.  Sometimes  the  towns  lose  rubber  or  shoe  plants,  and 
in  the  same  year  other  New  England  towns  gain  the  same  kinds  of 
industries.  A  textile  plant  closes  in  one  town  and  opens  up  in  another. 
Sometimes  the  new  town  is  in  another  New  England  state,  and  at  other 
times  the  changes  take  place  within  the  same  state. 

Briefly,  New  England's  migratory  industrial  problem  then  is  marked  by 
the  migration  of  some  light  industries  to  other  regions,  by  the  development 
of  new  industries  in  New  England,  and  by  the  migration  of  industries  from 
one  community  to  another  within  the  region.  The  sociological  problems  of 
migratory  industry  here  in  the  Northeast  are  concentrated  mainly  about 
these  movements. 

Now  what  conclusions  may  we  reach  concerning  these  movements? 
Here  are  some  statements  which  appear  to  be  valid: 

1.  About  90  per  cent  of  all  present  industrial  migration  in  New  England 
and  between  New  England  and  other  regions  is  merely  a  waste  of  national 
energy. 

2.  To  avoid  this  waste,  and  the  concurrent  social  demoralization  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  New  England  or  the  United  States  as  a  whole  should 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  a  good  deal  of  this  migration. 

3.  Right  now  we  are  paying  the  price  of  a  managed  economy  and  not 
getting  any  of  the  theoretical  benefits  of  such  a  plan.    We  must  either 
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give  up  "social  planning,"  in  so  far  as  it  can  ever  be  given  up,  or  we  must 
make  it  work  for  some  fundamental  social  good. 

The  wastefulness  and  demoralization  caused  by  New  England's  industrial 
migration  may  be  illustrated  by  a  number  of  cases.  In  one  New  England 
town  a  mill  purchased  property  in  two  states.  About  1904,  when  the  taxes 
and  other  penalties  became  very  high  in  one  state,  it  moved  over  into  the 
other.  The  community  which  lost  the  industry  has  been  in  a  severe  financial 
condition  since.  The  fact  that  the  other  end  of  the  town  then  had  the  one 
remaining  mill  led  to  quarrels  and  a  movement  to  split  up  the  town.  In 
1916  this  was  accomplished,  and  the  remaining  people  in  the  original  town 
were  further  impoverished.  In  1930  the  end  of  the  town  which  split  off 
also  lost  its  mill.  This  was  due  to  nothing  other  than  a  period  of  exploita- 
tive taxation  by  the  new  town  when  the  mill,  a  branch  industry,  was  in 
difficulties  anyway.  Now  both  ends  of  the  former  town  are  in  severe 
financial  difficulties.  However,  there  is  more  hope  for  the  original  town 
because  the  industry  which  moved  to  another  state  in  1904  is  so  hampered 
in  the  other  state  that  it  wishes  to  come  back.  All  of  these  movements 
should  and  could  have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of  common  good  judgment 
by  all  concerned. 

The  rubber  industry  left  the  split-off  end  of  the  town  in  1930.  Since 
that  time  a  number  of  new  branches  and  independent  rubber  plants  have 
been  established  in  this  and  other  New  England  states.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  if  one  of  these  industries  had  gone  into  or  stayed  in  the  original 
rubber  town  and  rubber  plant.  The  other  towns  which  received  rubber 
plants  were,  of  course,  glad  to  have  another  industry,  but  the  only  differ- 
ence it  made  to  them  was  the  question  of  more  or  less  industry  rather  than 
absolute  bankruptcy  as  in  the  original  rubber  town. 

One  cannot  find  many  industrial  towns  in  New  England  which  have  not 
had  repeated  experiences  of  this  kind.  Yet,  so  far,  few  have  learned  any- 
thing from  these  experiences.  Not  only  does  the  New  England  worker 
face  a  precarious  situation  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  producer  in 
a  quality  industry  which  is  one  of  the  first  to  suffer  during  a  depression, 
but  also  great  additional  hazards  from  at  least  two  other  important  sources. 
One  of  these  is  unwise  irresponsibility  in  industrial  management  brought 
about  by  the  attempts  of  borderline  industrialists  to  get  the  last  dollar  from 
a  particular  location.  One  illustration  of  this  is  the  industrialist  who  rents 
nearby  vacant  mills  to  keep  "competition"  from  moving  in;  another  is  the 
industrialist  who  purchases  old  property  or  wrecks  the  machinery  to 
handicap  future  competition.  This  irresponsibility  can  only  be  met  by  a 
strong  development  of  industrial  self-government  through  some  form  of 
industrial  cartels  or  councils,  or  by  an  autocratic  interference  of  the  state 
or  federal  governmental  agencies. 

Another  great  hazard  is  that  of  unwise  community  government.  If  the 
average  New  England  community  would  act  just  exactly  opposite  in  many 
respects  of  its  relations  with  industry,  the  community  would  be  better  off. 
The  general  tendency  in  the  New  England  community  is  to  raise  taxes 
so  high  in  good  periods  that  any  raise  in  a  depression  becomes  so  burden- 
some that  many  industries  must  fold  up.  In  Sweden  the  government  puts 
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aside  a  surplus  during  good  periods  to  spend  during  depressions.  In 
America  we  expand  expenditures  unreasonably  during  good  times  and 
bankrupt  our  industries  during  depression.  Unwise  public  expenditure 
policies  are  50  per  cent  of  the  difficulty  in  industrial  New  England  today. 
This  applies  first  to  the  town  governments  and  second  to  the  states.  It  is 
time  the  New  England  governmental  units  were  growing  up  and  abandon- 
ing these  childish  faults. 

Just  how  this  expenditure  policy  can  be  remedied  is  another  problem. 
One  should  think  that  New  England's  communities  with  150  years'  expe- 
rience in  industry  would  show  more  judgment  than  they  have  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  Here  again  the  chief  solution  will  have  to  be  found  by 
hard-boiled  volunteer  leadership,  or  we  shall  drift  into  some  kind  of 
governmental  autocracy. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  governmental  autocracy  is  that  we  have  no 
guarantee  that  it  would  do  even  as  well  as  laissez-faire.  The  experience  of 
the  American  governments  in  business  so  far  has  not  been  hopeful  in 
the  least. 

More  recently  our  so-called  social  planning  has,  if  anything,  made  the 
situation  worse.  What  we  need  is  more  realism  in  our  everyday  public 
and  industrial  affairs. 

Right  now  New  England  has  more  promise  than  any  other  region  in 
America.  This  is  because  New  England  has  already  made  its  mistakes. 
New  England  by  use  of  realistic  good  judgment  can  start  building  up, 
whereas  most  of  the  other  regions  in  America  still  have  their  great 
mistakes  to  make. 

DISCUSSION 

Asa   S.    Knowles,    Dean,   College   of   Business    Administration, 
Northeastern  University. 

George  F.  Yantis,  Chairman,  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission. 

MR.  KNOWLES:  Time  requirements  necessarily  limit  the  discussion 
from  the  sociological  standpoint  to  two  factors  in  Dr.  Zimmerman's  paper : 
(1)  the  need  for  definite  action  and  planning  to  prevent  industrial  migra- 
tion in  both  New  England  and  the  United  States  in  order  to  avoid  its 
concurrent  social  demoralization;  (2)  the  advisability  of  more  intelligent 
action  in  making  communities  more  attractive  for  both  existing  industries 
and  those  seeking  new  locations. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  major  portion  of  the  present-day  industrial  tax 
burdens  which  both  discourage  and  destroy  industrial  activity,  results  from 
the  necessity  of  providing  work  for  the  unemployed,  relief  for  the  needy, 
pensions  for  the  aged,  etc.  At  the  very  root  of  these  evils  are  factories 
that  are  wholly  or  partially  empty,  and  businesses  that  have  had  to  curtail 
their  operations.  The  manufacturers  and  business  men  have  either  found 
business  unprofitable  and  ceased  operations  altogether,  or  have  moved  to 
locations  where  they  can  carry  on  with  less  risk  and  more  gain. 
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In  the  towns  and  cities  where  the  people  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
industry  for  support,  the  situation  is  one  which  is  difficult  to  remedy.  The 
temporary  alleviation  afforded  by  the  relief  work  projects  only  serves  to 
aggravate  the  ultimate  cure.  Just  when  the  manufacturer  or  business  man 
needs  to  reduce  costs  because  of  decreased  business,  he  must  add  an 
increased  tax  burden  to  his  business  expenses  and,  even  though  it  may  be 
possible  to  struggle  along  bravely  for  a  time,  ultimately  there  must  be  a 
curtailment  of  operations  or  a  complete  shutdown,  thus  bringing  more 
unemployment,  relief,  and  probable  chaos — the  first  steps  in  the  journey 
to  community  loss  of  pride,  poverty,  and  crime. 

It  is  readily  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  social  maladjustment 
of  industrial  migration  takes  place  in  the  community  where  industry  is  on 
the  move.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  complexities  of  the  social  aspects  of  the 
problem  increase  as  additional  units  move  away.  Ultimately,  the  only 
solution  is  found  in  building  a  "back-fire" — industrial  development.  This 
means  not  only  seeking  new  industries,  but  also  taking  definite  steps  to 
encourage  existing  ones.  Praiseworthy  and  significant  beginnings  along 
these  lines  have  already  taken  place  through  the  creation  of  several 
agencies.  These  include  regional  development  agencies,  state  development 
committees  and  commissions  and  planning  boards,  local  chambers  of 
commerce,  industrial  committees,  etc.  All  of  these  agencies  perform  a 
valuable  service  in  this  connection.  For  example,  they  publicize  an  area 
and  point  out  to  individual  communities  their  place  in  the  whole  picture. 
They  lend  an  occasional  hand  and  are  of  assistance  when  their  prestige 
or  influence  is  required,  and  they  coordinate  the  work  of  the  various  local 
development  agencies. 

However,  more  cannot  be  expected  of  them  for  not  only  are  their  funds 
limited,  but  many  are  hamstrung  with  other  assignments  and  political 
influence.  Moreover,  the  regional  and  state  agencies,  in  particular,  cannot 
be  expected  to  carry  out  specific  research  and  development  programs  as 
related  to  individual  communities.  They  must  treat  all  alike,  and  where 
the  specific  communities  have  local  agencies,  seldom  do  these  consist  of 
paid  individuals;  too  often  is  their  true  value  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
their  members  are  not  paid  and,  therefore,  pay  only  lip  service  to  the  work 
of  getting  new  industries. 

If  the  task  of  industrial  development  is  to  be  accomplished  well,  it 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  a  vital  interest  in  its 
success  and  stand  to  derive  some  personal  gain  from  it.  Certainly,  no  single 
group  can  be  more  vitally  interested  in  community  welfare  than  those  who 
make  a  livelihood  from  dealing  in  what  it  has  to  offer,  i.e.,  property, 
resources,  materials,  transportation,  warehouse  facilities,  etc.  In  short, 
those  who  deal  in  its  real  estate.  It  is  the  real  estate  broker  who  will  gain 
first  through  the  sale  of  vacant  industrial  property  or  an  industrial  site. 
It  is  he  who  should  be  most  interested  in  bringing  employment  to  the 
community  to  maintain  the  demand  for  existing  real  property  and  enhance 
its  market  value.  It  is  he,  also,  who  should  be  interested  in  bringing  added 
business  to  local  merchants  through  the  medium  of  payrolls,  because  a 
good  shopping  center  attracts  those  who  are  interested  in  home  ownership. 
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And,  above  all,  he  should  be  interested  in  maintaining  both  present 
industries  and  getting  new  ones  so  as  to  alleviate  the  tax  burden  on 
existing  real  estate. 

The  problem  of  seeking  industries  for  communities  where  none  exist 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  involved  where  industries  are  sought 
either  to  complement  or  serve  those  already  existing.  In  any  case,  however, 
there  should  be  a  community  survey  and  then  steps  should  be  taken  to 
indicate  the  types  of  industry  which  are  needed  and  which  can  be  obtained 
for  the  particular  needs  of  the  community. 

The  survey  should  be  directed  to  determine  just  what  the  community 
has  to  offer  by  way  of  each  of  the  following:  (a)  available  buildings,  (b) 
the  local  labor  supply  and  its  skills,  (c)  effectiveness  of  local  government 
and  its  attitude  toward  industry,  (d)  local  tax  rates  and  assessments,  (e) 
available  transportation  services,  power  sources,  services,  and  rates,  (f) 
local  markets  and  the  proximity  of  distant  markets. 

When  these  are  known,  those  charged  with  the  development  program 
should  determine  specifically  the  type  and  size  of  industries  the  community 
can  hope  to  attract  and  hold.  This  means  careful  planning,  based  on  a 
community  survey  and  followed  by  an  expenditure  of  funds  and  energy  in 
those  channels  which  are  likely  to  be  most  productive,  i.e.,  going  after  the 
industries  which  are  the  most  likely  prospects,  as  compared  to  conducting 
a  general  publicity  campaign.  This  cannot  be  done  by  a  superficial 
committee  or  local  board;  it  is  a  job  requiring  the  attention  of  those  willing 
to  work  because  they  stand  to  gain  from  it — and  in  most  communities 
these  must  be  the  real  estate  brokers. 

MR.  YANTIS:  I  think  probably  before  I  have  finished  my  brief  remarks, 
you  will  decide  that  it  is  dangerous  to  bring  a  maverick  off  the  range. 
I  may  seem  unfair  in  the  things  I  say  but  my  remarks  really  reflect  only 
my  intense  interest  in  our  problem.  I  hope  that  we  are  all  grown  up  and 
able  to  talk  of  things  as  they  are  and  to  say  what  we  actually  think. 
Certainly,  we  cannot  be  profitable  to  one  another  in  any  other  way. 

Now,  frankly,  the  whole  turn  of  the  discussion  this  afternoon  has  sur- 
prised me.  We  have  talked  more  like  a  delegation  from  a  chamber  of 
commerce  than  a  group  of  planners.  We  have  completely  avoided  talking 
about  the  causes  for  the  fix  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  We  have  taken 
an  occasional  kick  at  government  for  trying  to  do  something  about  our 
plight;  then  a  kick  at  labor;  and  kicks  at  one  another — but  I  do  not  think 
we  have  even  discussed  the  matter  of  industrial  migration  from  the 
standpoint  of  causes,  probable  duration  and  extent;  nor  the  effects  pro- 
duced, either  on  the  migrants  or  the  communities  to  which  they  migrate. 

Before  I  left  for  this  conference,  a  friend  said:  "Remember  you  are 
going  to  Boston;  try  not  to  do  much  talking.  Those  people  will  know 
more  than  you."  Probably  you  do,  but  I  reiterate:  Very  little  has  been 
said  that  has  anything  other  than  local  interest  and  application.  No  one 
has  really  discussed  migration,  nor  the  industrial  displacement  and  the 
agricultural  maladjustment  which  is  causing  it.  The  things  that  are  making 
it  tough  for  you  people  in  the  East,  in  that  concerns  are  folding  up,  applies, 
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also,  to  us  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  who  happen  to  be  on  the  receiving  end, 
since  people  are  poured  in  on  us  when  our  industry  and  agriculture  are 
also  operating  way  below  par.  We  simply  do  not  have  places  to  put  these 
people  in  which  they  can  get  satisfactory  livings  for  themselves.  We  are 
getting  migrants  at  the  very  time  when  we  are  least  able  to  find  places  for 
them  and  for  the  very  same  reason  that  industries  are  quitting  and  people 
are  moving  out  of  other  sections. 

Do  not  think  I  am  speaking  as  one  whose  living  depends  on  government 
and  must,  therefore,  speak  for  government.  I  happen  to  be  merely  a  small 
town  attorney.  But  I  do  see  enough  of  what  goes  on  about  me  to  know 
that  the  cause  of  our  troubles  is  not  government  and  the  answers  will  not 
be  found  by  scolding  government;  nor  is  the  cause  found  in  labor,  nor 
will  the  answer  be  found  by  scolding  labor;  nor  is  the  cause  merely  the 
chiseling  between  communities,  which  has  been  talked  about  so  much  here, 
nor  will  the  answer  be  found  in  preventing  so  much  chiseling. 

In  the  Northwest  I  see  the  lumber  industry  and  agriculture  both  in 
distress.  Yesterday  I  rode  through  an  important  industrial  section  of  our 
country  outside  of  New  England  and  from  what  I  saw  it  appeared  that 
industry  is  in  distress  here.  Many  factories  are  closed  and  falling  into 
decay.  You,  in  New  England,  may  be  suffering  from  "chiseling"  and  migra- 
tion of  industry,  but  at  least  you  present  a  much  better  general  appearance 
to  the  casual  observer.  The  problem,  then,  is  not  how  to  keep  industry 
from  moving  out  of  New  England.  Frankly,  the  concern  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  is  not  whether  this  or  that  section  retains  its  industry,  or  just 
who  makes  the  commodities  we  want — but  that  industry,  as  a  whole, 
operate  at  the  proper  levels  to  give  adequate  employment  to  the  people 
as  a  whole. 

I  think  that  you  know  and  I  know  that  the  real  trouble  American  industry 
faces  is  not  government  or  labor,  or  intercity  or  interregional  chiseling, 
but  the  old  and  ever  increasing  problem  of  markets.  The  present  acute 
problem  results  from  diminishing  volume.  In  1929,  we  reached  a  high 
tide  of  industrial  development.  We  built  a  plant  to  accommodate  an 
immense  volume  of  business — and  now  we  do  not  have  the  market  to  keep 
the  plant  in  full  operation.  We  did  have  a  reasonably  satisfactory  labor 
demand  so  long  as  we  were  not  only  making  the  consumer  goods  but 
building  the  production  plant  and  the  transportation  plant,  and,  also, 
largely  feeding  Europe;  but  the  plant  is  built — enough  and  to  spare — and 
we  are  not  feeding  Europe  any  more,  and  we  are  not  going  to.  Some  of 
the  old  outlets  for  labor  are  gone  and  some  of  the  markets  by  which 
industry  lived  have  disappeared. 

We  are  not  going  to  jump  into  a  huge  period  of  expansion.  There  is  no 
underproduction  of  consumer  goods,  even  on  the  present  half-time  basis; 
and  with  the  present  production  plant  operating  half  time,  or  a  little  better, 
there  is  no  place  for  investment  in  more  plant.  The  thing  we  have  to  do  is 
face  these  truths  and  not  spend  so  much  time  messing  around  with  symp- 
toms and  effects  rather  than  causes ;  making  excuses  by  accusations  against 
government,  labor  or  one  another. 

There  are  just  as  many  mills  and  factories  in  operation  as  consumer 
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demand  will  keep  in  operation.  Do  you  find  any  shortage  of  hosiery,  shoes 
or  lumber?   We  all  wish  there  were. 

Our  real  problems  lie,  not  in  the  "this"  and  "that"  which  we  have  been 
talking  about,  but  in  the  fact  that  we  have  reached  the  end,  for  the  present 
at  least,  of  the  period  of  huge  capital  investment  and  expansion  and  have 
not  the  usual  place,  for  the  moment,  to  employ  the  millions  who  are  idle. 
We  have  built  a  huge  production  plant  but  have  failed  to  maintain  a  market 
commensurate  with  our  production  capacity.  The  truth  is,  there  would 
be  a  market  if  the  millions  who  have  unsatisfied  wants  would  get  the 
where-with-all  to  satisfy  them — and  still,  wealth  producing  power  is  here. 
We  like  to  dream  about  the  good  old  days  when  payrolls  more  or  less  cared 
for  the  millions  that  are  now  idle;  but  those  were  the  days  of  a  hugely 
expanding  population,  with  a  raw  country  yet  to  be  developed  and  a 
production  machine  in  process  of  building. 

I  am  not  blaming  anyone  for  this  condition.  In  truth,  the  very  fact  that 
we  spend  so  much  time  blaming  one  another  rather  than  analyzing  the 
cause  is  one  of  our  basic  troubles.  It  is  time  for  us  to  take  account  of  the 
truths  which  are  so  apparent  about  us  and  to  look  for  answers.  I  hope  that 
we  will  demonstrate  that  we  have  the  character,  the  intelligence  and  the 
courage  really  to  deal  with  the  basic  truths.  Of  course,  we  planners  cannot 
legislate,  nor  even  administer.  We  do  have  the  function  of  collecting 
available  information  and  I  hope  we  have  the  ability  to  deal  realistically 
with  it,  not  spending  so  much  time  in  shadow-boxing;  and  I  hope,  when 
we  have  dealt  with  it,  we  will  be  reasonably  good  salesmen  in  distributing 
true,  sound  analysis  and  sound  policies  to  the  people  on  the  street.  These 
things  have  to  be  done.  Progress  must  be  based  on  knowledge  and 
acceptance  of  truth.  We  are  caught  in  changing  circumstances. 

The  American  people  are  not  fading  out,  nor  going  into  a  decline,  and 
are  not  going  to.  Business  is  necessarily  engulfed  in  ills  of  all  sorts  when 
markets  decline,  and  markets  decline  because  so  many  people  with  needs 
cannot  go  into  the  market  and  buy  the  commodities  with  which  to  satisfy 
their  needs. 

Let  me  commend  to  you  the  line  quoted  by  one  of  the  speakers  this 
morning: 

"The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings." 

We  will  be  underlings  in  America  just  so  long  as  we  deal  with  effects, 
not  causes — so  long  as  we  fail  really  to  study  our  plight  and  the  causes 
which  brought  it  about  and  to  seek  honestly  and  courageously  for  remedies. 

To  this  knowledge  we  must  add  vision  of  a  better  day  and  the  determina- 
tion to  build  an  America  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire. 

Truly,  "Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish!" 
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SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION 

REPORTER 

Edwin  S.  Burdell,  Director,  The  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  and  Art. 

SPEAKERS  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  LABOR 

Mr.  E.  A.  Johnson,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Council,  inveighed  against  the  practice  of  industrial 
stealing  which  leaves  the  worker  high  and  dry.  He  protested  against  the 
use  of  public  funds  for  the  purposes  of  enabling  industries  to  move  from 
areas  of  high  wages  and  strict  factory  regulations  to  areas  where  cheap 
labor,  non-union  conditions  and  lax  regulations  prevail.  He  recognized 
that  while  state  legislation  favorable  to  labor  tends  to  drive  industries 
across  borders  of  a  progressive  state,  in  the  long  run  in  the  interest  of 
human  progress  there  could  and  should  be  no  moratorium  on  enlightened 
labor  legislation.  He  advocated  federal  laws  and,  in  their  absence,  state 
compacts  to  eliminate  the  advantages  with  which  backward  and  reactionary 
states  induce  industries  to  migrate. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Eliot,  Regional  Director  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  said  that  the  wages  and  hours  law  was  sup- 
ported by  New  England  congressmen  because  this  law  tends  to  eliminate 
the  unfair  advantage  of  low  wage  scales  and  long  hours  permitted  by 
states  in  other  regions.  He  pointed  out  that  since  January  1  the  wages  in 
the  worsted  industries  in  the  Rhode  Island  mills  were  up  43  per  cent  above 
last  year,  and  implied  that  this  was  due  to  the  elimination  of  hitherto 
ruinous  competition  with  Southern  mills.  He  made  a  plea  for  adequate 
enforcement,  indicating  that  there  are  only  ten  inspectors  for  the  entire 
New  England  territory  with  twenty  complaints  a  day  being  received.  He 
predicted  that  such  false  economy  would  soon  bring  an  otherwise  satis- 
factory law  into  disrepute.  He  deplored  the  practice  of  some  towns — 
which  stimulate  migration  by  such  specious  inducements  as  free  building 
sites,  factory  buildings,  cheap  power,  cheap  labor.  Worse  than  these 
inducements,  however,  are  the  assurances  that  some  communities  offer  of 
protecting  the  employer  against  strikes  through  promise  of  formidable 
police  protection  and  a  willingness  to  nullify  the  laws  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  action  by  putting  labor  organizers  and  leaders  in  jail.  While 
he  urged  that  private  industries  absorb  as  many  workers  from  the  WPA 
as  possible,  he  pointed  out  the  folly  of  taking  a  man  who  has  a  family 
and  whose  wages  are  $13.85  a  week  on  WPA  and  putting  him  at  tem- 
porary factory  employment  at  wages  of  $5  per  week. 

SPEAKERS  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  A.  S.  Knowles,  Dean  of  Business  Administration,  Northeastern 
University,  advised  that  as  business  and  industry  suffer  most  from  tax 
burdens  incident  to  unemployment,  they  should  be  the  first  to  wrestle 
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with  the  problem  of  industrial  stabilization.  He  urged  that  each  com- 
munity survey  itself  as  to  what  it  has  to  offer,  as  for  example:  honest  and 
efficient  town  government,  skilled  labor,  suitable  vacant  buildings,  ade- 
quate transportation,  proximity  to  markets  and  to  raw  materials.  He  said 
that  of  ah1  the  agencies  in  the  community  the  one  best  equipped  to  do  this, 
and  the  one  which  probably  has  the  most  at  stake,  is  the  representative 
organization  of  real  estate  owners,  whatever  may  be  its  title.  The  realtors 
not  only  stand  to  make  a  profit  from  the  sale  of  land  and  buildings,  but 
they  stand  a  good  chance  of  reducing  their  taxes  through  reduction  of  the 
burden  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  P.  Hetherton,  Consultant  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  for 
the  Washington  State  Planning  Council,  described  the  immigration  prob- 
lems of  the  Northwest.  He  said  that  while  the  migration  to  that  region 
is  not  more  in  point  of  numbers  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  the  type  of 
immigrant,  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  the  region  to  absorb  him,  is  vastly 
different  than  in  the  old  days.  Today  he  finds  down-and-outers,  dust 
bowl  refugees,  industrial  discards  with  no  capital,  no  skill  and  not  much 
ambition,  flocking  to  the  Northwest.  They  meet  a  situation  where  the 
principal  industries,  lumber  and  shipping,  are  at  a  standstill.  Only  pulp 
and  canning  show  signs  of  improvement.  He  disclaimed  any  improvement 
that  the  Northwest  has  experienced  as  being  due  to  transplanted  industry, 
and  cited  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  study  which  credited  only  9 
per  cent  of  the  expansion  of  industries  to  plants  migrating  to  that  area, 
and  only  18  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  gainfully  employed  workers  to 
migrants.  He  looks  for  new  industries  and  not  transplanted  ones  to  bring 
back  recovery  to  the  Northwest.  He  predicts  that  the  rapidly  developing 
federal  power  program  will  create  new  industries,  especially  in  the  mag- 
nesium metals,  which  require  a  large  amount  of  cheap  power. 

SPEAKERS  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  OR  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

Mr.  Norman  McDonald,  Executive  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Fed- 
eration of  Taxpayers  Association,  ascribed  the  industrial  ills  of  New 
England  to  the  financial  collapse  of  industry  due  to  excessive  tax  burdens 
and  sumptuary  labor  legislation,  rather  than  to  migration  of  industry. 
He  urged  that  with  all  this  interest  and  talk  about  planning  the  physical 
features  of  a  region,  more  attention  be  given  to  studying  and  planning  its 
economic  future.  To  this  end  he  recommended  a  unification  of  research 
and  planning  agencies  for  better  concentration  on  the  fundamental  tax 
problems  and  concluded  that  our  principal  worries  should  be  not  about 
how  to  keep  industry  from  running  away,  but  how  to  keep  it  alive. 

Mr.  George  Dalrymple,  Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Emergency 
Finance  Board,  spoke  as  an  ex-mayor  of  the  industrial  city  of  Haverhill. 
He  said  that  there  were  no  doubts  in  his  mind  that  shoe  industries  in  his 
city  had  departed  and  not  died,  and  after  departure  had  left  the  city  full 
of  out-moded  factory  buildings.  He  pointed  out  that  unnecessary  indus- 
trial disputes  and  high  labor  turnover  due  to  unintelligent  industrial  poli- 
cies had  as  much  to  do  with  the  demise  and  departure  as  taxation  and 
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regulations.  He  insisted  furthermore  that  in  view  of  the  high  mobility  of 
skilled  workers  and  labor  generally,  an  industrial  city  which  did  not  offer 
today  a  reasonable  amount  of  public  housing,  parks,  playgrounds  and 
other  amenities  of  living  for  workers,  would  soon  find  that  there  would 
be  a  new  type  of  migration,  not  of  the  distress  or  panic  variety,  but  of 
workers  who  insist  on  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

Mr.  George  Yantis,  Chairman  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission,  disagreed  with  all  the  previous  speakers,  and  said  that 
the  importance  and  stress  were  all  misplaced  on  causes  which  really  do  not 
matter.  He  pointed  out  that  England's  taxes  are  much  worse  than  ours, 
and  that  Sweden's  regulatory  measures  are  very  much  more  stringent.  He 
insisted  that  the  trouble  in  all  regions  is  a  fundamental  lack  of  effective 
buying  power  coupled  with  an  overcapacity  of  industrial  plant  and  equip- 
ment. He  pointed  out  that  capital  goods  industries  heretofore  have  been 
geared  for  an  ever-expanding  population,  and  that  now  we  are  faced  with 
a  stable  population  and  with  no  more  physical  frontiers  to  exploit,  indus- 
try must  go  through  a  fundamental  reorganization  and  be  willing  to  take 
chances  on  the  basis  of  very  much  lower  profit  margins. 

Finally,  Professor  Carle  Zimmerman,  Professor  of  Sociology  at  Har- 
vard, said  New  England  never  suffered  from  migration  of  heavy  industry 
because  there  was  none  in  that  region.  He  admitted  that  there  had  been 
some  migration  of  light  industry,  but  that  the  most  dislocating  aspects  of 
the  industrial  situation  in  New  England  were  the  intra-regional  shifts  of 
which  he  gave  several  examples.  He  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  this 
movement  was  absolutely  wasteful,  and  said  that  it  should  be  prevented, 
but  he  did  not  give  a  very  clear  indication  as  to  how.  He  pointed  out  that 
we  are  paying  the  price  for  a  managed  economy  and  not  getting  the 
theoretical  benefits  of  such  a  plan.  He  deplored  "social  planning."  We 
must  make  planning  effective  or  else  give  it  up.  He  cited  certain  evil  prac- 
tices: (1)  the  renting  by  industrialists  of  vacant  mills  to  keep  competition 
from  moving  in;  (2)  the  misguided  efforts  of  labor  to  keep  the  labor 
market  small  and  wages  unduly  high;  (3)  the  public  policy  of  living  up 
the  tax  income  in  prosperous  periods  instead  of  creating  a  surplus  for 
periods  when  taxes  are  high  as  is  done  in  Sweden.  He  paid  New  England 
the  doubtful  compliment  of  saying  that  it  had  made  all  the  mistakes  that 
any  region  could  make,  and  therefore  might  be  expected  to  be  the  first 
to  recover. 

SUMMARY 

It  was  the  impression  of  the  reporter  from  the  speeches  and  the  discus- 
sion following,  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  better  fiscal  plan- 
ning is  needed,  that  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  handling  the  problems 
of  comprehensive  planning  on  a  national  and  regional  basis  rather  than 
locally.  There  was  a  feeling,  however,  that  representatives  from  not  enough 
regions  were  heard  from,  and  that  those  who  spoke  should  have  given  a 
more  adequate  factual  background  for  their  generalizations.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  general  desire  for  a  further  and  more  adequate  presentation  of  the 
general  problem  of  migration  of  labor  at  some  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
national  conference. 
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OBSTACLES  TO  WATER  RESOURCE  PLANNING 

Edward  N.  Munns 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Man-made  obstacles  to  planning  are  everywhere.  They  bother  progress 
and  delay  action  all  too  often.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  hear  that  unless 
this  fact  is  available,  no  plans  are  possible ;  unless  this  policy  is  settled,  we 
cannot  turn  a  hand;  unless  we  know  all  the  answers,  our  plans  are  mean- 
ingless. Yet  despite  such  rocks  in  the  road  we  can  move  and  can  make 
progress.  One  of  the  first  steps  we  must  make  is  to  recognize  that  these 
obstacles  are  with  us,  we  must  know  where  they  exist  and  something  of 
them.  Then  as  we  proceed,  we  can  better  dodge,  ignore,  or  remove  them. 

For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  which  is  merely  to  outline  some  of  the 
difficulties  we  see  in  water  resource  planning,  obstacles  are  of  five  cate- 
gories: (1)  ignorance,  (2)  institutional,  (3)  economic,  (4)  political,  and 
(5)  social. 

IGNORANCE 

Knowledge  is  fundamental  to  planning.  Without  it,  water  resource  plan- 
ning is  highly  speculative  and  even  hazardous.  We  build  bridges,  only 
to  find  their  capacity  too  small  to  carry  the  freshet;  we  build  dams,  only 
to  find  supplies  inadequate  to  fill  them;  we  dig  wells,  only  to  find  water 
unfit  for  use;  a  civilization  is  built,  only  to  discover  its  life  threatened  by 
watershed  abuses.  Of  such  facts,  the  great  American  public  is  unaware. 
It  does  not  know  that  information  as  to  our  water  resource  is  meagre  as 
to  its  amount,  its  location,  or  its  usefulness. 

True  we  know  rains  fall  and  floods  come.  We  also  know  of  drouths. 
But  despite  the  work  of  all  agencies,  we  know  but  little  of  our  precipitation 
or  of  the  run-off.  If  we  know  but  little  of  this,  something  we  can  observe, 
how  about  the  unseen  waters  underground?  If  we  have  to  speculate  on 
surface  waters,  what  must  we  do  about  those  deep  beneath  our  feet?  Must 
planning  always  continue  on  a  speculative  basis? 

Through  bitter  experience  we  are  also  learning  that  all  water  is  not  of 
equal  value.  Quality  may  be  as  important  as  quantity.  Water  chemically 
fit  for  one  use  may  not  be  suitable  for  another  without  treatment,  yet 
when  treated  may  then  become  unfit  for  other  uses.  Sediments  have  made 
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channel  use  inoperative,  have  greatly  reduced  reservoir  capacities,  and 
have  rendered  drainage  works  uneconomic.  Such  mistakes  have  been  made 
because  we  have  not  known  the  quality  of  the  water  resource. 

It  is  not  enough  merely  to  know  where  are  the  supplies  and  what  is 
their  condition.  We  must  know  also  the  relation  between  them  so  that 
water  uses  may  be  coordinated  with  land  occupancy  and  human  needs. 
We  must  know  the  relation  between  precipitation  and  run-off,  between  per- 
colation and  underground  supplies,  between  cover  and  water  quality, 
between  streamflow  and  land  use.  Unless  such  information  is  obtainable, 
planning  for  a  stream — and  its  watershed — cannot  be  very  successful. 
Without  such  basic  data,  planning  can  only  be  fragmentary  at  best. 

Fortunate  it  is  that  much  of  this  obstacle  can  be  removed.  It  requires 
time  and  greater  interest  in  basic  knowledge. 

INSTITUTIONAL  OBSTACLES 

Institutional  obstacles  are  those  that  have  become  established  through 
custom  or  practice,  have  been  recognized  by  law,  or  have  developed 
through  ownership.  They  also  may  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  governmental 
structure  by  bureaucratic  jealousies  and  desires.  Such  obstacles  are 
material  and  persistent  elements  in  our  every-day  life. 

Among  the  more  important  of  these  the  simplest,  yet  among  the  most 
complete,  is  the  water  right.  In  the  more  arid  portions  of  the  country, 
early  settlers  learned  the  value  of  water.  They  also  learned  that  to  insure 
adequate  water  supplies  in  dry  seasons  they  had  to  prevent  their  neigh- 
bors in  the  watershed  above  them  from  diverting  or  impounding  the  water 
they  themselves  needed.  Gradually  society  recognized  claimants  in  accord- 
ance with  their  needs  and  use  of  water  and  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  first  come,  first  served.  Water  rights  now  recognized  by  law  can 
and  do  block  desirable  water  developments  and  force  undesirable  improve- 
ments. Because  they  do,  they  often  prevent  adequate  planning. 

The  problem  of  water  rights  is  also  tied  up  with  land  management.  In 
the  West,  he  who  controls  the  water  controls  the  land.  Thus  range  land 
may  be  controlled  by  the  ownership  of  a  spring  or  a  water  hole.  Farming 
practices  that  conserve  run-off  and  reduce  erosion  may  reduce  the  storm 
flow  upon  which  downstream  residents  depend.  Who  owns  the  water:  the 
man  who  appropriates  the  storm  flow,  the  product  of  land  misuse,  or  the 
man  who  owns  the  land  and  stores  the  rain  in  the  soil  at  the  point  where 
the  rain  drop  falls?  Can  a  water  program  be  planned  on  a  basis  of  land 
misuse? 

Like  water  rights,  prior  developments  on  a  stream  can  and  do  prevent 
logical  and  systematic  planning  because  the  original  construction  may  not 
have  been  properly  designed  to  meet  a  changing  situation  and  an  unfore- 
seen need,  or  it  may  not  have  been  properly  located  to  permit  best  use  of 
the  site.  Such  construction  often  may  be  such  as  to  prevent  change. 

Another  similar  obstacle  is  the  ownership  of  valuable  dam  or  reservoir 
sites  by  speculative  or  developmental  interests.  Such  ownership  can,  and 
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has,  prevented  worthwhile  construction  and  blocked  desirable  or  integrated 
stream  development.  The  threat  of  litigation  growing  out  of  such  owner- 
ship and  the  possibility  of  property  damage  can  force  delays  in  planning 
and  the  consideration  of  uneconomic  proposals. 

A  further  institutional  obstacle  is  the  right  to  pollute  either  by  design 
or  indifference.  Deep  rooted  is  the  belief  that  waters  may  be  polluted  with- 
out let  or  hindrance.  Custom  has  created  a  situation  against  which  the 
cleansing  of  the  Augean  stables  was  but  child's  play.  Rivers  and  seacoasts 
alike  have  all  but  been  ruined  and  have  been  turned  from  a  resource  of 
great  value  into  a  noisome  disgrace. 

Reservoirs  are  filled,  drainage  ditches  choked,  rivers  and  harbors  silted, 
and  irrigation  works  buried  by  the  products  of  erosion  due  to  the  mis- 
management of  land.  Industrialists  and  land  owners  alike  appear  to 
believe  in  a  God-given  right  so  to  operate  mines  and  mills  along  the  river, 
and  so  to  cultivate,  graze,  and  burn  fields,  pastures  and  woods  on  the 
watershed  as  to  make  a  real  program  for  a  river  all  but  impossible.  Can 
such  "rights"  to  pollute,  whether  by  industrial,  human  or  soil  wastes,  be 
adequately  controlled  that  planning  for  recreation,  wild  life,  public  health, 
flood  control,  navigation,  irrigation,  and  the  like  can  go  forward  on  a 
rational  basis? 

"States  rights"  has  often  been  raised  as  an  issue.  Because  states  are 
jealous  of  their  neighbors,  are  unwilling  to  give  an  inch  lest  they  lose  an 
ell,  planning  on  interstate  bodies  encounters  a  real  obstacle.  National 
rights,  states  rights  and  bureaucratic  rights  all  stand  in  the  way  of  real 
integrated  planning. 

ECONOMICS 

Economic  obstacles  in  planning  are  huge  ones.  The  economy  of  few 
regions  is  settled.  Drought  in  the  plains  has  accelerated  mass  migration 
to  the  Far  West,  requiring  great  adjustments  in  land  and  water  use,  and 
new  aspects  in  planning.  Such  migrations,  and  new  industries  and  develop- 
ments, together  with  new  policies,  have  changed  almost  over  night  the 
water  outlook  in  some  of  our  drainage  basins.  New  demands  for  water  or 
for  power  can  render  uneconomic  projects  profitable  and,  perhaps  also, 
profitable  projects  uneconomic. 

Some  of  these  changes  man  himself  should  be  able  to  foresee.  Localities, 
barring  the  unusual,  follow  a  growth  curve  the  path  of  which  can  be 
drawn  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty.  The  growth  curve  of  long  estab- 
lished communities  can,  however,  be  used  to  make  some  rather  sound  fore- 
casts of  the  growth  of  the  newer  ones.  Planning  in  these  newer  areas  can 
therefore  use  the  pattern  of  the  older  communities  as  a  guide. 

But  here  the  unpredictable  steps  in.  New  uses  and  demands  for  water 
may  suddenly  step  up  the  whole  program  and  dislocate  plans  for  orderly 
development.  Such  upsets  have  not  been  infrequent  in  the  past,  and  may 
be  expected  in  the  future.  They  lend  zest  to  planning  activities,  but  give 
the  planner  a  hurdle  of  first  order  magnitude. 
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Then,  too,  lack  of  data  often  makes  impossible  the  determination  of 
whether  the  cost-benefit  ratio  is  in  favor  of  the  project.  Also,  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  multiple-purpose  benefits  accrue  from  a  proposed 
program  for  a  river  may  hinge  on  probable  costs,  the  nature  of  which  may 
not  be  adequately  known  or  understood.  The  economics  of  benefits,  no  less 
than  the  economics  of  cost,  of  future  growth,  of  needs,  add  to  planning 
difficulties. 

POLITICAL  OBSTACLES 

Political  obstacles  often  develop  from  purely  local  public  selfishness.  A 
local  idea  for  a  development  originates  in  a  community.  With  sublime 
faith  in  the  merits  of  the  proposal  to  advertise  the  acumen  of  the  locality, 
bring  business,  and  speed  regional  development,  a  project  is  launched 
which  may  have  local  merit  but  may  not  be  economic  or  desirable  region- 
ally when  the  stream  is  considered  as  a  unit.  Pressure  groups  appeal  to 
local  greed,  and  local  interest  often  takes  precedence  over  the  broader 
public  welfare.  Such  selfish  considerations  and  local  blindness  then  lead 
to  the  unqualified  support  of  proposals  no  matter  how  uneconomic,  and 
objection  to  any  plan  which  does  not  include  them. 

In  the  political  arena  one  finds  also  one  regional  group  bitterly  oppos- 
ing programs  of  another  because  of  possible  water  programs  which  may 
conflict  with  proposed  local  developments.  In  fact,  political  trade  and 
barter  often  are  part  of  the  obstacles  which  planning  must  consider  no 
matter  how  lacking  in  merit  or  how  low  in  the  scale  of  priority.  Water 
planning  is  also  hampered  by  the  lack  of  adequate  machinery  for  initiat- 
ing, establishing,  and  enforcing  agreements  and  compacts  between  public 
bodies.  Indifference  or  bewilderment  as  to  procedure  are  serious  obsta- 
cles in  developing  a  plan.  Whether  machinery  for  compacts  can  be  so 
developed  as  to  remove  some  of  the  obstacles  to  real  planning  on  inter- 
state and  international  waterways  remains  to  be  seen. 

Our  water  policies,  national  no  less  than  state  and  local,  need  clarifi- 
cation. Some,  as  in  the  field  of  flood  control,  now  tend  to  place  the  entire 
financial  burden  on  the  nation,  while  others  as  in  the  field  of  reclamation, 
tend  to  place  the  load  on  the  local  water  user.  How  should  upstream  flood 
control  be  implemented?  How  much  farther  should  the  nation  go  in 
developing  navigation  projects  largely  benefiting  one  local  interested 
industry  while  it  considers  such  things  as  pollution  abatement  on  interstate 
streams  a  local  problem?  What  is  the  national  power  policy?  What 
should  be  the  policy  as  to  multiple-purpose  projects?  How  can  we  achieve 
unity  in  water  planning?  Until  we  can  properly  define,  correlate  and 
integrate  our  policies,  water  planning  must  continue  to  be  piecemeal 
instead  of  unified. 

SOCIAL 

Social  obstacles  even  more  than  economic  ones  cause  trouble  in  plan- 
ning the  disposition  of  the  water  resource.  We  as  a  people  fail  adequately 
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to  look  ahead,  to  adopt  clear-cut  objectives,  or  to  recognize  our  responsi- 
bilities. We  locate  our  populace  in  the  wrong  place,  permit  use  of  flood 
plains  without  restriction,  follow  routes  of  travel  long  outgrown,  become 
sentimental  over  past  history,  and  otherwise  stand  in  our  own  light.  Our 
historical  background  maintains  communities  and  political  entities  long 
out-moded,  and  provides  arguments  for  a  social  order  that  resists  change. 
Anxious  to  get  things  done,  to  see  dirt  move,  to  construct  an  engi- 
neering monstrosity,  to  advertise  our  progress,  we  launch  into  develop- 
ments hastily.  Insufficient  time  and  study  are  given  to  programs,  to  poli- 
cies and  to  planning.  Economic  considerations  are  not  thought  through. 
Under  such  circumstances,  our  own  haste  becomes  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  sound  planning.  It  prevents  a  study  of  the  inter-relations  of 
problems,  of  the  effects  of  various  uses  on  the  resource,  of  physical  con- 
ditions in  the  drainage  basin,  of  trends  in  use  or  abuse,  and  of  opportuni- 
ties for  development.  Anything  which  prevents  careful  and  thorough 
planning  must  therefore  be  classed  as  perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  of  all. 


CONCLUSION 

A  suggestion  for  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  planning  is  not  our  func- 
tion. However,  it  does  seem  worthwhile  to  add  that  if  we  are  to  do  a 
decent  job  of  water  planning,  we  must  have  certain  basic  data,  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  behavior  and  physical  relations  of  water,  specific  infor- 
mation not  only  as  to  the  flow  of  the  stream  but  also  to  the  occupancy 
and  use  of  the  watershed,  time  for  a  thorough  and  complete  study  of  the 
economic  and  social  developments  and  trends  in  the  watershed  and  in 
adjacent  areas,  frank  recognition  of  institutional  problems  and  bureau- 
cratic tendencies,  and  a  willingness  to  face  the  facts  and  abide  by  them. 
If  all  this  can  be  done,  then  the  obstacles  become  imaginary  instead  of  real. 


DISCUSSION 

James  M.  Langley,  Chairman,  New  Hampshire  State  Planning 
and  Development  Commission. 

MR.  LANGLEY:  Mr.  Munns  restricts  himself  to  generalization  as  to 
obstacles  to  water  resource  planning.  Possibly  that  was  what  he  was  asked 
to  do.  However,  criticism  is  made  more  difficult. 

I  wonder  if  what  are  described  as  obstacles  are  really  such  anyway. 
Were  there  no  obstacles  would  there  be  any  need  for  planning?  Is  so- 
called  planning  cause  or  effect?  I  incline  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  effect, 
and  that  the  obstacles  which  Mr.  Munns  discusses  are  the  same. 

In  a  simple  society  the  needs  of  the  family  produced  family  planning. 
In  a  complex  society  such  as  we  have  today  interdependence  has  compelled 
attempts  at  organized  collective  planning.  The  more  confusing  a  complex 
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society  becomes  the  greater  the  need  and  the  actual  demand  for  organized 
planning. 

It  required  a  great  economic  depression  to  introduce  formal  planning 
as  a  separate  organized  function  nationally  and  in  the  separate  states.  If 
the  problems  with  which  the  planning  function  must  deal  are  considered 
merely  as  obstacles,  rather  than  as  a  challenge  to  planning  efforts,  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  danger  of  putting  planning  upon  a  defensive  basis  rather 
than  upon  the  offense,  where  it  should  be.  There  is  a  defeatist  angle  to 
admitting  there  are  obstacles  to  planning,  especially  when  they  aren't 
really  obstacles  at  all  but  merely  the  realities  of  ignorance,  institutional- 
ism,  and  economies,  political  and  social  habits  which  must  be  recognized 
if  planning  is  to  be  at  all  practical. 

Planning,  if  effective,  may  in  time  help  alter  some  of  these  realities  and 
in  doing  so  make  part  of  its  contribution  to  an  improved  human  society. 
At  the  same  time  the  popular  demand  for  public  planning  is  apt  to  vary  in 
inverse  ratio  to  social  progress.  When  the  so-called  obstacles  seem  great- 
est public  planning  has  its  greatest  appeal.  At  the  moment  demand  for 
public  planning  seems  assured  for  some  time  to  come.  Social  progress  is 
apparently  too  badly  confused  to  soon  untangle  itself. 


INSTITUTIONAL  OBSTACLES  TO  LAND-USE  PLANNING 

George  S.  Wehrwein 

College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin 

The  assignment  to  discuss  the  institutional  obstacles  which  prevent  a 
planning  design  from  being  executed  involves  two  words  which  have 
many  meanings  to  many  men — "institutional"  and  "planning."  The 
former  will  be  defined  broadly  to  include  not  only  laws,  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  customs,  but  also  prejudices,  beliefs,  and  such  things  as  igno- 
rance, especially  ignorance  of  the  simplest  elements  of  the  legal  nature  of 
land-use  controls.  I  shall  separate  planning  into  two  steps,  (1)  the  making 
of  a  blueprint  or  design  setting  forth  the  patterns  of  land  use,  the  means 
of  transportation  and  other  elements  of  a  plan,  and  (2)  the  instruments, 
legal  and  otherwise,  necessary  to  transplant  the  plan  from  the  paper  to 
the  land.  Among  these  are  the  police  power,  zoning,  public  purchase, 
grants-in-aid,  exemption  from  taxation  or  changes  in  the  system  of  taxa- 
tion, and  similar  inducements  or  subsidies. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  institutional  obstacles  a  specific  county  has 
been  selected  from  the  cut-over  area  of  Wisconsin.  Langlade  County  en- 
acted its  zoning  ordinance  in  1934  and  since  then  has  carried  out  a  com- 
mendable land-use  program.  It  offers  one  of  the  best  examples  of  plan- 
ning in  a  farm-forest  fringe.  It  is  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Highland 
Lake  region,  a  well  developed  recreational  area  with  many  fine  lakes,  a 
high  elevation  and  cool  climate.  Recreational  land  is  therefore  a  part  of 
the  pattern  of  land  uses.  The  southeastern  portion  is  part  of  the  central 
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Wisconsin  agricultural  area.  An  Indian  reservation  borders  the  county 
on  the  southeast.  The  federal  forest  has  already  taken  a  part  of  the  east- 
ern township,  and  in  fact,  all  land  not  in  the  agricultural  or  recreational 
zones  has  been  placed  in  the  forest  district  under  the  zoning  ordinance. 

Map  I1  is  a  "paper  plan"  showing  the  projected  main  highways;  farm- 
to-market  roads  and  special  recreational  roads  are  not  shown  or  only  as 
samples.  The  plan  also  shows  a  compact  agricultural  area  around  Antigo 
as  it  might  ultimately  become.  It  represents  an  expansion  of  the  present 
farm  area  onto  some  of  the  better  soils,  a  contraction  in  other  places,  and 
the  elimination  of  all  isolated  settlers  now  scattered  throughout  the  forest 
and  recreation  districts.  Three  small  agricultural  subcenters  are  provided 
for,  auxiliary  to  recreation,  wood  working,  or  industrial  and  commercial 
activities.  Several  recreational  areas  have  been  set  aside  from  which 
agriculture,  business  and  lumbering  are  to  be  excluded.  Business 
uses  will  be  permitted  only  in  the  cities,  villages,  and  certain  specified 
areas  appropriately  located.  In  all  other  areas,  stores,  taverns,  filling  sta- 
tions, billboards,  and  junk  yards  will  be  excluded.  Highways  will  have 
set-back  lines.  Finally,  a  conservancy  district  is  provided  for  to  control 
floods  and  pollution  and  to  serve  for  local  recreation  for  the  people  of 
Antigo.  A  plan  such  as  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  fixed  for  all  time. 
It  represents  a  goal  conceived  from  the  standpoint  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  trends  and  tendencies.  For  instance,  should  agricultural  condi- 
tions change  for  the  better  it  might  be  desirable  to  enlarge  the  agricultural 
district  to  adjacent  B  grade  land. 

The  making  of  the  paper  plan  involves  no  institutional  obstructions. 
However,  to  get  the  people  of  Langlade  County  to  understand  and  accept 
the  plan,  to  get  officials  to  act,  the  county  board  of  supervisors  to  enact 
ordinances  and  enforce  them,  meets  with  difficulties  and  obstacles.  Fur- 
thermore, people  are  not  immediately  ready  to  accept  such  a  "comprehen- 
sive plan"  as  suggested  here,  yet  to  many  planners  this  plan  would  appear 
too  simple  and  far  from  being  "comprehensive."  How  far  the  people  of 
this  county  have  progressed  in  the  direction  of  this  complete  plan  is 
shown  by  their  present  zoning  ordinance  and  use-district  maps  (Map  2) . 

One  of  the  serious  obstacles  to  planning  is  the  fact  that  counties  on  the 
farm-forest  fringe  are  poor  counties.  Many  of  them  are  practically  bank- 
rupt and  any  task  involving  expenses  often  remains  undone;  however, 
making  the  necessary  studies,  holding  meetings  and  enacting  and  enforc- 
ing the  zoning  ordinances  all  involve  some  outlays.  Guidance  and  assistance 
usually  must  come  from  some  outside  agency,  such  as  the  extension  service 
of  the  college  of  agriculture  or  a  state  planning  board.  More  critical  still 
is  the  enforcement  of  ordinances  which  rests  with  local  units  of  govern- 
ment because  zoning  is  a  delegated  power.  Whether  the  ordinance  is 
enforced  depends  upon  the  intelligence,  willingness  to  use  the  police  power 
on  neighbors,  and  to  some  extent  on  the  financial  resources  of  the  county. 

Planning  meets  its  greatest  institutional  obstacle  in  the  rights  of  the 


JMr.  Wehrwein  illustrated  his  points  with  two  maps ;  one  showing  the  land  uses  as  they 
might  be  drawn  by  a  planner,  the  other  the  present  zoning  use  districts. 
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private  property  owner  to  do  with  his  land  as  he  pleases,  yet  the  very 
essence  of  planning  is  the  determination  of  land  uses  and  insistence  that 
land  be  used  in  harmony  with  plans.  While  the  control  of  land  uses  has 
become  general  and  courts  have  upheld  this  exercise  of  the  police  power  in 
cities,  it  is  only  recently  that  the  power  to  determine  the  permitted  and 
prohibited  land  uses  has  been  extended  to  non-urban  land,  and  still  later 
to  the  restriction  of  the  land  used  for  agriculture,  forestry  or  recreation. 
It  is  remarkable  also  that  the  regulations  should  have  been  placed  on  land 
in  the  farm-forest  fringe  where  the  spirit  of  rugged  individualism  is  still 
rampant.  Langlade  County  has  prohibited  the  use  of  land  for  agriculture 
and  year-long  residence  on  roughly  252,000  acres  and  in  the  24  northern 
and  central  Wisconsin  counties  almost  five  million  acres  have  been  so 
restricted.  However,  trends  in  settlement  and  land  use  have  been  favor- 
able to  regulating  the  use  of  land  and  as  yet  no  great  strain  has  been  placed 
upon  the  enforcing  machinery.  Informal  evidence  indicates  many  cases 
of  intelligent  enforcement,  but  also  cases  of  ignorance  of  the  ordinances, 
indifference  and  neglect  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  acts.  In  this 
respect  the  experience  in  the  cut-over  counties  is  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  that  of  our  cities. 

However,  several  meetings  held  recently  in  the  zoned  counties  where 
cases  were  discussed  involving  the  rights  of  non-conforming  land  users 
in  one  case  and  the  set-back  lines  along  highways  in  another,  brought 
vividly  before  the  officials  holding  the  hearings  how  quickly  the  spirit  of 
the  rights  of  property  can  be  invoked.  Other  personal  experiences  could 
be  cited  to  emphasize  this  point.  Land-use  regulations  cannot  proceed 
any  faster  than  the  understanding  and  willingness  of  people  to  be  regu- 
lated will  permit.  Some  planners  feel  that  this  process  is  too  slow  and 
believe  that  the  only  way  to  get  results  is  to  have  the  land  in  full  public 
ownership. 

Another  phase  of  planning  Langlade  County  involved  the  relocation  of 
the  non-conforming  land  users,  i.e.,  farmers  who  had  started  operations 
before  the  ordinance  was  passed  and  who  were  permitted  under  the  state 
enabling  act  to  remain  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  ownership  and 
public  services  just  as  before.  The  very  settlers  who  had  inspired  the 
zoning  movement  were  thus  perpetuated  because  zoning  could  not  be  made 
retroactive.  The  orderly,  gradual  removal  of  the  isolated  settlers  was 
started,  partly  by  the  federal  resettlement  program  and  in  a  few  cases  by 
local  action.  Resettlement  meets  the  same  stumbling  block  of  rights  in 
landed  property  but  also  many  other  subtle  factors  such  as  personal 
attachment  to  the  farm  or  community.  Fortunately  in  the  cut-over  area 
much  of  the  settlement  is  so  recent  that  these  attachments  are  not  very 
important.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  thought  of  moving  is  a  deterring 
factor,  especially  for  older  people. 

The  plan  for  Langlade  County  includes  a  forest  zone.  However,  merely 
to  prohibit  agriculture  in  a  given  area  and  permit  forestry  will  not  cause 
trees  to  grow.  Some  person  or  agency  must  find  it  profitable  or  desirable 
to  grow  a  forest  where  the  paper  plan  indicates  a  forest  district.  So  far 
the  Lake  States  have  had  indifferent  success  in  having  the  cut-over  areas 
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replenished  and  rehabilitated  by  private  land  owners.  One  reason  for  this 
was  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  forests  were  not  wanted.  In 
1910  a  movement  to  establish  a  state  forest  in  one  of  the  northern  counties 
was  stigmatized  as  "rejunglizing"  this  particular  county.  The  demand  was 
for  more  farms  and  not  for  more  trees.  The  people  of  the  region  were  not 
even  concerned  with  fire  protection  for  the  forests,  since  burned-over 
land  was  easier  to  clear  than  land  full  of  brush  and  logs.  Not  until  the 
farm  depression  of  1920  were  the  institutional  obstacles  of  prejudice 
against  forests  removed  sufficiently  to  permit  a  forest  program. 

The  planning  for  forests  now  includes  public  purchase  by  the  National 
Forest  Service  and  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  state  for  state  forests.  It 
includes  a  forest  crop  law  designed  to  assist  the  private  land  owner  to 
practice  forestry  by  reducing  his  taxes  to  10  cents  an  acre  on  the  land 
and  a  severance  tax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  stumpage  value  at  the  end  of 
the  rotation  period.  In  spite  of  this  inducement  only  about  154,000  acres 
have  been  entered  under  the  Wisconsin  Forest  Crop  Act. 

The  bulk  of  the  publicly  owned  forests  of  Wisconsin  consists  of  the 
county  forests,  derived  from  the  "new  public  domain"  of  tax-reverted 
land.  It  was  not  "planned"  to  get  forests  in  this  manner,  but  after  thou- 
sands of  acres  had  become  the  property  of  the  counties  via  tax  delinquency 
the  Forest  Crop  Law  was  modified  to  permit  the  counties  to  enter  land 
under  this  act.  By  paying  10  cents  an  acre  out  of  the  state  treasury  to  the 
local  units  of  government,  and  another  10  cents  per  acre  to  the  counties 
for  the  improvement  and  administration  of  forests,  about  1,804,000  acres 
of  "cooperative  forests"  have  been  established.  This  is  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  using  public  money  to  induce  instead  of  coerce  action  on  the  part  of 
individuals  or  lower  levels  of  government  to  carry  out  a  plan. 

Tax  delinquency  is  a  serious  obstruction  in  land-use  planning.  The 
laws  of  every  state  give  the  private  owner  every  opportunity  to  retain 
possession  of  his  land  and  these  legal  restrictions  stand  in  the  way  of 
public  acquisition  even  if  the  owner  has  no  intention  to  redeem  his  prop- 
erty. As  a  result  the  land  is  "frozen"  in  suspended  ownership  and  while 
in  this  condition  not  subject  to  coercive  or  directional  measures.  This  fact 
is  as  important  in  the  rural-urban  fringe  as  in  the  farm-forest  twilight  zone. 

Furthermore,  public  bodies  have  been  reluctant  to  take  title  to  reverted 
land  because  of  a  fear  or  distrust  of  publicly  owned  land.  Wisconsin 
counties  for  many  years  refused  to  take  title  to  land  after  the  three  years 
of  delinquency  had  expired.  The  hope  that  some  private  individual  would 
buy  it  or  the  owner  redeem  it  kept  public  officials  from  taking  the  drastic 
step,  and  even  when  they  did  they  usually  sold  the  land  to  the  first  bidder 
or  in  one  county  "homesteaded"  it.  "Get  it  back  on  the  tax  roll"  was  the 
slogan.  Too  often  the  purchaser  stripped  off  the  remaining  timber  and  let 
the  land  revert  to  the  county  or  state  in  a  worse  condition  than  before.  The 
inducements  of  the  Forest  Crop  Law  have  done  much  to  overcome  this 
obstacle. 

The  distaste  for  public  land  has  its  roots  partly  in  the  fact  that  "gov- 
ernment" land  is  not  on  the  tax  roll;  hence,  the  demand  that  federal  for- 
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ests  and  other  public  lands  pay  certain  sums  in  lieu  of  taxes.  Local  people 
are  often  swayed  in  their  choice  of  the  public  agency  they  favor  by  the 
amount  of  aid  they  can  get.  Thus  county  forests  insure  10  cents  an  acre, 
divided  among  the  school  districts,  towns  and  the  county,  the  federal  for- 
ests 25  per  cent  of  an  income  realizable  some  time  in  the  future,  whereas 
the  Wisconsin  state  forests  are  entirely  tax  exempt.  Naturally  the  county 
forests  are  looked  upon  with  favor  compared  to  state  or  federal  forests. 

Rural  local  government  was  established  in  the  cut-over  areas  in  antici- 
pation of  an  agricultural  economy.  Based  upon  the  rapid  growth  of  popu- 
lation and  heavy  immigration  of  1900  to  1910,  it  was  expected  that 
shortly  the  entire  north  would  be  a  "second  dairy  empire."  Counties, 
towns,  school  districts,  villages  and  cities  were  laid  out  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  expected  "empire."  One  of  these  counties  has  literally  101  units 
of  government  of  various  levels.  With  the  collapse  of  the  boom  in  1920 
a  decrease  in  population  took  place,  tax  delinquency  sapped  the  revenues, 
and  the  remaining  farms  and  tax-paying  properties  were  not  in  a  position 
to  support  the  large  number  of  units  of  government  or  the  functions  ex- 
pected of  modern  local  government.  If  it  were  not  for  state  aids  a  break- 
down of  education,  transportation,  law  and  order  would  take  place.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  present  arrangement  of 
rural  government  is  suited  to  a  farm-forest-recreational  economy. 

The  plan  for  the  utilization  of  land  as  suggested  for  Langlade  County  if 
carried  out  to  include  the  relocation  of  all  settlers  outside  of  the  agricultural 
zones  would  depopulate  some  of  the  towns  and  many  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts. The  planner  cannot  stop  with  rearranging  land  uses,  but  must  con- 
sider changing  the  boundaries  of  units  of  government  and  the  readjust- 
ment of  forms  and  functions  of  these  units.  For  instance,  the  planner 
may  decide  that  unorganized  territory  such  as  is  found  in  Maine  is  most 
desirable  for  the  forest  and  recreation  areas.  He  may  conclude  that  school 
districts  and  towns  should  be  eliminated  entirely  and  a  new  form  of  school 
administration  and  of  the  county  legislature  be  set  up.  Roads  might  be 
eliminated  as  a  town  function  and  be  made  the  function  of  the  county. 
Special  policing  to  protect  recreational  property  during  the  winter  season 
when  structures  are  not  occupied  might  call  for  additional  protection  of 
property  at  county  or  state  expense. 

However,  as  soon  as  the  planner  suggests  governmental  changes  he 
meets  with  opposition.  In  the  first  place,  town  government,  the  town  meet- 
ing and  the  county  supervisor  system  are  so  ingrained  in  the  political 
thinking  of  the  rural  people  of  the  state  that  one  official  has  characterized 
Wisconsin,  not  a  commonwealth,  but  a  collection  of  towns.  Even  the  con- 
solidation of  towns  and  school  districts  is  opposed  on  the  grounds  of  being 
"a  menace  to  democracy." 

Local  patriotism  must  also  be  reckoned  with.  People  hate  to  see  a 
county  or  town  wiped  out.  In  fact,  many  students  of  local  government 
have  given  up  hope  of  county  consolidation  altogether.  Part  of  this,  how- 
ever, can  be  traced  to  selfish  interests;  the  fear  of  losing  the  court  house, 
or  of  losing  their  jobs  by  officials  are  all  factors  which  the  planner  must 
keep  in  mind. 
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Lastly,  the  operation  of  state  aids,  consciously  or  otherwise,  is  often 
a  stumbling  block.  For  instance,  school  "equalization  aids"  tend  to  induce 
districts  to  maintain  a  separate  existence  instead  of  consolidating.  Towns 
will  not  favor  the  relocation  of  a  settler  if  the  relocation  should  close  up 
nine  miles  of  road  on  which  the  state  has  been  paying  $50  a  mile  per  year. 
Even  the  forest  crop  law  by  providing  eight  cents  an  acre  to  schools  and 
the  town  may  perpetuate  these  two  units  of  government  as  long  as  there 
are  enough  people  left  to  fill  the  town  offices  and  enough  to  elect  a  school 
board.  In  some  cases  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  have  children  to  main- 
tain a  school.  Similar  conditions  are  to  be  found  in  states  other  than  the 
Lake  States  and  in  even  more  exaggerated  form. 

Planning  and  regulation  of  land  uses  resulting  in  adjustments  of  local 
government  are  so  new  that  these  governments  have  not  always  been  aware 
of  the  fact  that  to  plan  might  mean  to  commit  suicide.  Resistance  to  the 
very  idea  of  planning,  to  zoning  and  land-use  adjustments  is  to  be  expected 
from  this  quarter.  Zoning  in  the  cut-over  areas  is  far  from  perfect  be- 
cause it  represents  compromises  with  local  interests,  private  and  govern- 
mental. This  is  not  unique  in  planning  whether  in  the  city  or  the  rural 
areas.  It  is  a  price  we  have  to  pay  for  democracy. 


DISCUSSION 

Leonard  A.   Salter,  Jr.,   United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

MR.  SALTER:  We  are  all  indeed  indebted  to  Professor  Wehrwein  for  his 
paper  on  certain  institutional  obstacles  to  land-use  planning.  Since  we 
have  become  rather  accustomed  to  look  to  Wisconsin  for  pioneering 
efforts  in  land  planning,  we  can  profit  by  such  an  opportunity  to  be 
brought  up  to  date  on  the  progress  which  is  being  made  in  that  state.  And 
I  think  it  is  fortunate  for  both  Professor  Wehrwein  and  ourselves  that  on 
this  occasion  he  was  asked  to  stress  the  troubles  that  the  Wisconsin  land 
planners  have  had.  When  a  man  becomes  widely  associated  with  an  idea 
he  has  nurtured,  less  informed  people  are  apt,  rather  unfairly,  to  think 
that  he  is  unconscious  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  his  program.  I  re- 
member a  remark  Professor  Wehrwein  made  to  me  over  a  year  ago,  when 
he  said  in  effect,  "I  wonder  why  people  assume  that  those  who  are  actually 
sitting  on  a  powder  keg  must  be  unaware  of  danger."  Today  Professor 
Wehrwein  has  made  excellent  use  of  his  opportunity  to  show  that  those 
most  fully  informed  as  to  the  possibilities  of  land  planning  are  also  well 
familiar  with  its  difficulties. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  previous  paper  in  all  its  essentials  and 
to  turn  to  mere  elaboration  of  certain  points.  Since,  from  the  audience 
point  of  view,  a  discussant  is  expected  to  be  critical  if  at  all  possible,  I 
find  that  Dr.  Wehrwein  has  made  one  remark  which  allows  me  to  satisfy 
both  my  inclination  merely  to  add  to  what  he  has  said  and  my  obligation 
to  be  critical. 
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For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  planning  has  been  separated  into 
two  phases:  making  the  plan,  and  putting  it  into  effect.  The  man-made 
obstacles  to  putting  a  plan  into  effect  which  have  been  dealt  with  are  local 
government  poverty,  the  rights  of  private  property  in  land,  personal 
attachment  to  the  home,  local  patriotism  and  local  pride,  the  distrust  of 
public  ownership,  local  government  greed  and  state-aid  systems. 

Professor  Wehrwein  makes  short  reference  to  man-made  obstacles  to 
the  first  phase  of  planning,  the  making  of  the  plan.  In  fact,  he  states  that 
"The  making  of  the  paper  plan  involves  no  institutional  obstacles."  It  is 
in  getting  people  "to  understand  and  accept  the  plan,  to  get  officials  to 
act  ...  (that)  .  .  .  meets  with  difficulties  and  obstacles."  I  believe  that 
Professor  Wehrwein  thus  directs  his  attention  to  the  action  phase  of  plan- 
ning inadvertently.  Else  it  may  be  because  of  the  liberal  intellectual 
environment  for  which  Wisconsin  is  famous  that  he  thinks  there  are  no 
institutional  obstacles  to  the  making  of  plans.  From  my  brief  experience, 
it  would  appear  that  one  could  point  out  serious  institutional  obstacles 
even  to  making  plans,  and  without  an  elaborate  academic  definition  of 
what  an  institutional  obstacle  might  be. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate,  but  I  think  very  true,  that  there  are  a  host  of 
institutional  obstacles  to  the  making  of  land-use  plans,  and  particularly  if 
we  accept,  as  we  should,  Professor  Wehrwein's  definition  of  institutions 
as  including  prejudice  and  ignorance.  Even  though  in  a  democracy  we 
want  and  must  rely  upon  action  by  laymen,  and  even  though  we  try  to 
secure  the  making  of  plans  by  laymen,  still  we  must  admit  that  some 
degree  of  initiative,  and  more  certainly  some  degree  of  guidance,  must 
come  from  technicians.  Among  these  technicians  it  is  easy  to  find  man- 
made  obstacles  to  land  planning.  Some  of  our  greatest  obstacles  to  getting 
any  planning  done  are  the  walls  of  prejudice  and  tradition  which  have  been 
built  up  to  separate  our  various  fields  of  professional  endeavor.  Across 
these  boundaries  there  is  apt  to  be  no  common  language,  no  trade  inter- 
course, not  even  any  peace  treaties.  And  within  any  of  these  professional 
countries  there  are  local  provincialisms  and  there  may  be  no  accepted  public 
policy  with  respect  to  the  proper  lines  of  activity  for  the  technically 
minded  citizenry. 

Time  does  not  allow,  and  your  professional  experiences  probably  do  not 
require,  any  laboring  of  this  point.  In  general,  I  would  guess  that  each 
of  the  obstacles  to  planning  action  which  has  been  outlined  could  be 
paralleled  with  an  obstacle  to  plan-making.  There  are  obstacles  to  allowing 
paper  plans  to  be  made  both  within  the  technical  professional  fields  which 
should  be  contributing  to  plan-making  and  among  administrative  officials 
who  fear  that  some  loss  in  prestige  and/or  budget  may  be  involved  if  they 
are  not  allowed  to  administer  their  own  program  independent  of  any 
over-all  planning  efforts. 

There  is  no  object  in  arguing  which  set  of  obstacles,  those  to  designing 
plans  or  those  to  carrying  out  plans,  is  greater.  The  only  point  to  be 
stressed  is  that  in  numerous  situations  there  is  much  to  be  done  before  we 
can  make  progress  in  preparing  plans  and  that  technical  planners  them- 
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selves  can  probably  do  more  directly  to  overcome  these  man-made  obstacles 
than  they  can  to  eliminate  some  of  the  obstacles  to  planning  action.  As 
Professor  Wehrwein  has  indicated,  it  may  be  possible  to  adjust  some  plans 
to  make  allowance  for  some  of  these  institutional  obstacles  rather  than  to 
try  now  to  eliminate  them.  In  plan-making,  it  is  less  easy  to  skirt  institu- 
tional hindrances.  It  is  more  often  necessary  to  meet  and  overcome  them. 

The  obstacles  to  effectuating  a  land-use  plan  have  been  so  well  outlined 
there  is  little  need  for  adding  to  the  list.  And  just  as  the  previous  speaker 
has  used  Langlade  County  as  an  example  of  the  problems  found  in  planning 
cut-over  areas  of  Wisconsin,  so  can  we  accept  it  as  an  example  of  the  type 
of  problems  found  in  land  planning  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
importance  of  the  local  units  of  government  smaller  than  the  county  causes 
a  host  of  difficulties  in  Wisconsin,  and  in  New  England  the  importance  of 
these  units  and  the  ensuing  planning  problems  is  only  more  accentuated. 
Here  in  New  England  tax  collection  and  the  administration  of  schools  and 
roads  are  all  town  functions,  and  in  at  least  one  state  no  public  purchase 
of  land  can  be  undertaken  without  the  specific  approval  of  town  meetings 
where  the  purchase  is  proposed.  Besides  these  legalistic  jurisdictional 
hurdles,  there  is  the  romantic  historical  backdrop  of  determined  com- 
munity independence,  which  is  always  good  material  for  any  opposition, 
however  selfishly  motivated,  and  for  any  writer  who  is  looking  for  an 
interesting  story,  however  far  from  the  facts.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  two  of  the  obstacles  which  have  been  listed  are 
obviously  contradictory.  Of  course  the  contradiction  is  not  Professor 
Wehrwein's,  for  both  arguments  are  often  sharply  advocated  in  the  same 
breath.  On  the  one  hand,  the  independence  of  the  small  local  government 
units  is  insisted  upon  and  any  lessening  of  that  independence  is  termed  a 
"menace  to  democracy."  On  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
readjustments  in  local  units  are  also  opposed  because  useless  but  profitable 
town  government  jobs  might  be  eliminated,  and  land-use  readjustments 
are  sometimes  opposed  because  the  resulting  efficiency  would  decrease  the 
amount  of  funds  the  state  or  federal  governments  are  pouring  into  the  town. 

Study  after  study  has  indicated  the  seriousness  of  the  state-aid  system 
which  has  been  built  up  and  which  is  steadily  becoming  worse.  Recent 
figures,  for  instance,  show  that  fifty-one  towns  in  Connecticut  secure  more 
revenue  from  state-aids  than  they  raise  themselves  from  taxes.  The 
difficulties  involved  in  these  situations  are  not  alone  in  the  amounts  of 
money  involved  but  rather  that  many  state-aid  systems  are  so  set  up  that 
they  act  as  a  reward  for  inefficiency  and,  as  Professor  Wehrwein  has 
pointed  out,  as  an  obstacle  to  planning  a  more  efficient  land  pattern  for 
our  rural  areas. 

We  can  all  take  a  good  cue  from  Professor  Wehrwein's  parting  remark 
that  many  of  these  obstacles  and  the  resulting  lag  in  making  needed 
adjustments  are  a  part  of  the  price  for  democracy.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  is  too  evident  to  require  elaboration.  Our  job  is  to  learn  what  we 
have  to  work  with  so  that  we  can  help  citizens  in  a  democracy  to  make 
that  system  work  better. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  OBSTACLES  TO  PLANNING 
IN  GOVERNMENT 

Charles  S.  Ascher 
Secretary,  Committee  on  Public  Administration,  Social  Science  Research  Council 

A  few  years  ago  visiting  the  headquarters  of  one  of  our  best  established 
planning  boards,  I  found  myself  listening  to  a  staff  conference  which  was 
being  addressed  by  the  chief  exponent  of  a  school  of  scientific  planning 
then  capturing  the  imagination  of  this  nation  of  Yankees  at  King  Arthur's 
Court:  technocracy.  At  the  close  of  his  talk,  I  was  asked  to  comment  on 
his  speech.  Seeking  safety,  I  told  the  planning  staff  a  fable  instead.  First 
I  gained  their  sympathy  and  concurrence  by  picturing  the  dream-world, 
the  heaven,  the  Utopia  of  the  planner — a  society  in  which  no  vested 
interests  or  private  property  rights  obstructed  the  free  execution  of  the 
rounded  and  well  conceived  programs  of  the  planner;  where  science  ruled, 
and  the  facts  adduced  by  the  expert  received  respectful  attention.  It  was 
possible  then  to  suggest  that  the  Russian  revolution,  wiping  out  the  institu- 
tions of  private  property,  and  giving  rise  to  the  Gosplan,  might  be  thought 
to  have  inaugurated  this  new  day  for  the  planner. 

So  I  told  them  of  an  experience  I  had  recently  had,  of  spending  an 
afternoon  with  two  maps.  One  was  that  prepared  by  the  Gosplan,  pro- 
posing an  administrative  districting  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  based  upon  the 
dictates  of  economic  geography,  scientific  production  and  distribution. 
The  great  wheat  plain  was  to  be  one  unit;  the  peninsula  stretching  from 
Leningrad  to  the  Arctic,  another;  the  mining  area  of  the  Urals  a  third. 
Altogether,  as  I  recall  it,  about  twenty-one  natural  regions.  Upon  that  map 
I  had  attempted  to  superimpose  the  actual  administrative  map  of  Russia, 
with  its  jig-saw  of  oblasts,  krais,  autonomous  areas,  and  republics — about 
fifty  of  them.  In  only  one  area  did  the  Gosplan's  scheme  coincide  with  the 
administrative  reality :  the  Far  Eastern  Krai — the  one  part  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
where  nobody  lived!  There  is  not  time  to  explain  the  other  deviations: 
the  economic  unity  of  the  wheat  belt  was  apparently  cut  across  by  barriers 
of  language  and  culture — an  enclave  of  nearly  three  centuries'  standing 
of  Germans  wishing  to  preserve  their  own  ways  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga ; 
the  Finnish  group  in  the  peninsula  north  of  Leningrad  to  whom  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviets  were  eager  to  cater  by  giving  them  an  autonomous 
Karelian  republic,  even  if  it  split  the  economic  unity  of  the  peninsula.  In 
short,  there  seemed  to  be  elements  involved  other  than  those  dictated  by 
economic  geography. 

As  I  finished  my  fable,  the  chief  technocrat  rose  to  his  full  height,  which 
is  even  greater  than  mine,  and  undertook  to  demolish  my  position  with  a 
sentence:  "We  don't  consider  that  there's  been  any  real  planning  yet  in 
Russia:  purely  political  planning,  purely  political." 

So  now  I  have  to'tell  another  fable.  About  a  year  ago  I  sat  around  a 
table  with  the  leading  American  authorities  on  the  Soviets  and  some 
official  spokesmen  for  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  for  a  discussion  of  governmental 
administration.  To  my  surprise,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  seminar  in  constitu- 
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tional  interpretation;  and  not  the  least  vexing  discussion  involved  the 
clauses  in  the  Constitution  of  1936  relating  to  land  and  buildings,  and 
public  and  private  rights  thereto.  At  that  table  I  met  a  man  who  I  believe 
is  the  first  American  lawyer  to  return  from  Russia  with  a  Soviet  law 
degree.  He  told  me  recently  that  he  had  almost  completed  a  treatise  on 
Soviet  land  law;  it  is,  he  tells  me,  one  of  the  most  complicated  parts  of 
Soviet  law,  embodied  in  over  14,000  decrees,  and  with  a  scale  of  intensity 
of  rights  as  bedeviling  as  our  leases,  mortgages,  and  fee  ownership. 

I  tell  these  fables  to  suggest  the  limitations  within  which  I  deem  it  fruitful 
to  discuss  "institutional  obstacles  to  planning  in  government."  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  useful  to  propose  the  elimination  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States;  and  so  long  as  that  population  persists — or  indeed  as  any 
other  survives  in  its  place — we  are  apparently  going  to  have  institutions 
which  will  need,  shall  we  say,  reconciling  with  the  planning  point  of  view. 

Sir  Henry  Bunbury,  in  his  invaluable  report  on  Governmental  Planning 
Machinery  (doubly  invaluable  because  unusually  brief),  describes  the 
planning  process  as  involving  a  "knowledge  and  understanding  of  all  the 
relevant  facts,  in  relation  to  some  definite  objective  deliberately  chosen, 
as  a  necessary  foundation  for  coordination  and  continuity  of  action."  Let 
us  accept  this  as  a  working  definition.  What,  first  of  all,  are  the  institu- 
tional obstacles  to  a  knowledge  of  the  relevant  facts?  One  is  our  lack  of 
institutional  arrangements  for  collecting  them.  Read,  in  its  recent  report, 
the  difficulties  of  the  California  State  Planning  Board  in  finding  out  the 
extent  of  tax  delinquency,  the  number  and  location  of  parcels  which  have 
fallen  in  for  nonpayment  of  taxes.  Talk  with  any  official  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  about  the  quality  of  information  furnished  them 
as  a  basis  for  deciding  what  the  needs  and  effective  demand  are  for  low- 
cost  housing  in  most  of  the  cities  with  which  the  Authority  has  to  deal. 
It  was  just  four  years  ago  at  the  Cincinnati  meeting  of  this  conference  that 
Mr.  John  Willmott  made  an  urgent  plea  for  an  urban  bureau  in  the  federal 
government  that  would  help  fill  this  gap.  Since  then  a  few  steps  have  been 
taken ;  but  the  obstacle  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  overcome. 

Often,  even  where  the  data  have  been  collected,  there  is  no  adequate 
arrangement  to  facilitate  an  understanding  use  of  them.  Let  me  give  a  small 
example  that  recently  came  to  my  attention.  One  of  our  great  cities,  the 
mayor  of  which  has  no  limited  view  of  his  duty  to  the  citizens,  was 
confronted  by  a  threatened  strike  of  elevator  operators.  The  mayor  was 
eager  to  find  out  whether  such  a  strike  would  precipitate  a  real  crisis, 
serious  enough  to  warrant  his  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  public.  Said 
he  to  his  assistant,  "Find  out  for  me — quick — how  many  elevator  buildings 
there  are  in  this  city  over  ten  stories  high."  Would  you  believe  that  with 
all  the  records  of  the  building  department,  the  inspection  services,  a  real 
property  inventory,  and  what  have  you,  nobody  could  tell  him? 

I  cannot  resist  mention  of  one  more  institutional  obstacle  to  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  the  relevant  facts.  It  isn't  exactly  a  governmental 
obstacle,  but  I  don't  see  that  it  fits  any  better  into  the  categories  assigned 
to  the  other  three  speakers.  It  is  the  comparative  lack  of  institutions  to 
provide  men  with  the  broad  background  which  qualifies  them  to  understand 
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"all  the  relevant  facts,"  to  train  the  generalizing  mind,  which  understands 
relationships,  and  which  without  being  itself  specialized  knows  how  to  use 
specialized  minds.  May  I  be  excused,  in  this  brief  summary,  if  I  point  out 
the  lack  of  an  institution,  without  having  to  say  what  kind  of  institution 
should  be  designed,  to  fill  the  gap.  Let  no  one  here  misunderstand  me.  I 
have  worked  with  members  of  the  planning  fraternity  for  thirteen  years; 
from  the  beginning  I  have  seen  brilliantly  generalizing  and  synthesizing 
minds  among  them.  It  has  excited  me  to  see  even  those  whose  earlier 
experience  has  been  weighted  on  the  side  of  engineering  rise  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  broader  problems  which  they  have  been  forced  to  face  as 
wider  planning  tasks  have  confronted  them.  But  I  venture  to  say,  for 
example,  that  many  of  them,  looking  back  on  a  strenuous  mental  readjust- 
ment in  mature  years,  would  agree  with  the  80  per  cent  of  the  Washington 
correspondents  who  told  Leo  Rosten  that  some  systematic  knowledge  of 
economics  would  have  been  of  help  to  them  in  their  work. 

As  a  group,  I  imagine  that  the  planners  would  say  that  I  had  not  yet 
posed  any  insuperable  obstacles;  given  the  resources,  we  should  be  able 
readily  enough  to  modify  our  institutions  so  as  to  bring  about  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  all  the  relevant  facts.  What  then  of  the  next  element 
of  Sir  Henry's  definition — the  deliberate  choice  of  a  definite  objective:  are 
our  governmental  institutions  well  adjusted  to  achieve  this  end? 

Here  I  think  of  a  remark  made  to  me  a  few  years  ago  by  an  attractive 
young  man  from  the  research  arm  of  the  Royal  Hungarian  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  He  came  to  my  office  after  having  visited  the  great  centers 
of  agricultural  research  and  extension  work  at  Madison  and  Minneapolis, 
and  he  had  not  yet  recovered  from  his  wonder.  "Never  have  I  seen  such 
facilities  for  educating  the  farmers,"  he  told  me.  "It  would  be  useless  for 
us  to  think  of  such  an  undertaking  in  Hungary.  But  what  I  do  not  see  is 
how  you  bring  it  about  in  this  country  that  all  the  farmers  act  together, 
say  in  spraying  their  trees  against  some  blight,  where  the  inaction  of  one 
endangers  the  trees  of  all.  Now  in  Hungary,  that  is  simple:  we  just  post  a 
notice  in  each  village  that  any  one  who  does  not  spray  his  trees  goes  to 
jail — and  the  trees  are  sprayed." 

You  will  thank  me,  I  am  sure,  if  I  spare  you  a  homily  on  the  difference 
between  our  institutions  and  those  of  the  dictatorships,  where  definite 
objectives  are  deliberately  chosen  with  an  efficiency  which  we  cannot  hope 
to  equal.  But  we  may  fairly  ask  whether  within  the  framework  of  our  own 
institutions  the  process  may  not  be  improved.  Must  it  be  increasingly  the 
resultant  of  forces  exerted  through  pressure  politics  and  organized  minority 
groups,  acting  not  only  on  the  legislature,  but  as  Pendleton  Herring  has 
shown  us,  on  the  administrator?  I  accept  gladly  the  importance  of  the 
enlightened  politician  as  a  broker  in  ideas,  so  well  exemplified  by  my 
friend  T.  V.  Smith,  and  so  engagingly  painted  by  him  in  The  Promise  of 
American  Politics  and  his  newly  published  dialogue  with  Leonard  D. 
White,  Politics  and  Public  Service.  Cannot  the  political  leader  be  more 
genuinely  a  broker  in  ideas,  and  less  preeminently  an  impresario  of  per- 
sonalities? In  short,  if  we  are  to  continue  with  the  two-party  system,  can 
we  ask  our  parties  to  aid  in  the  deliberate  choice  of  definite  objectives  by 
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presenting  well  formulated  issues,  producing  platforms  based  upon  party 
study  and  counsel,  instead  of  catch-alls  designed  to  say  something  to  as 
many  different  kinds  of  people  as  possible?  Or  can  we  in  some  way  insti- 
tutionalize the  new  device  for  obtaining  an  expression  of  public  opinion 
upon  specific  issues  that  will  help  us  choose  definite  objectives  deliberately? 

But  it  is  upon  the  third  element  in  Sir  Henry  Bunbury's  definition  that 
I  wish  to  dwell  for  a  final  moment.  Planning,  you  will  recall,  involves 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  all  the  relevant  facts,  in  relation  to 
some  definite  objective  deliberately  chosen,  "as  a  necessary  foundation 
for  coordination  and  continuity  of  action."  It  is  in  the  lack  of  coordination 
and  continuity  of  action  that  I  feel  an  institutional  obstacle  to  planning 
which  can  certainly  be  overcome  without  doing  violence  to  what  we 
cherish  in  our  scheme  of  government. 

In  too  many  places,  the  planner  who  has  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  all  the  relevant  facts  is  all  dressed  up  with  no  place  to  go.  The  agencies 
that  determine  policy  have  no  institutional  arrangements  for  receiving  the 
planner's  recommendations.  We  can  begin  with  the  city  council  which 
engages  in  the  practice  of  spot  zoning;  which  makes  such  inadequate 
appropriations  for  planning  that  a  well  meaning  group  of  citizens  on  the 
board  cannot  have  the  technical  assistance  of  a  trained  planner.  We  can 
move  on  to  the  state  legislature,  and  we  can  agree  with  the  precept  of  the 
report  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  on  the  Future  of  State 
Planning  that  the  planning  board  should  be  ready  to  furnish  technical 
information  to  the  legislature  on  specific  request.  But  what  if  the  legisla- 
ture prefers  to  receive  its  information  from  the  pressure  group  and 
lobbyist?  I  am  not  urging  for  a  moment  that  the  planner  be  empowered 
to  tell  the  council  or  the  legislature  what  to  do:  I  ask  for  a  wider  recog- 
nition of  the  idea  embodied  in  the  model  planning  enabling  acts,  that 
there  be  compulsory  reference  to  a  planning  board  for  advice  and  recom- 
mendation; and  that  the  reference  be  implemented  by  enough  funds  to 
make  possible  soundly  based  recommendations. 

What  the  planner  really  asks,  I  suppose,  is  not  a  specially  favored 
position  vis-a-vis  the  legislature ;  he  asks  a  revision  of  legislative  procedures 
such  as  the  American  Legislators'  Association  has  long  urged  upon  its 
members.  If,  for  example,  more  legislatures  will  set  up  legislative  councils 
and  pre-session  conferences  and  standing  commissions  on  interstate 
cooperation  and  improve  their  committee  system,  the  planner  will  find  a 
way  to  introduce  his  findings  into  the  legislative  process. 

But  this  audience  is  certainly  too  sophisticated  to  believe  that  policy  is 
formulated  exclusively  by  the  legislature.  It  believes  that  the  chief 
executive  helps  formulate  policy  for  the  same  reason  that  the  farmer  said 
that  he  believed  in  baptism:  "Believe  in  it?  Why,  I've  seen  it  done." 
Indeed,  the  planner  knows  what  some  political  scientists  are  coming  to 
understand :  that  even  the  department  head  and  bureau  chief  help  formulate 
policy,  because  they  have  the  day-to-day  contact  with  the  problems  of  the 
citizen.  And  clearly  the  responsibility  for  coordination  and  continuity  of 
action  lies  with  the  executive.  It  is  he  with  whom  the  planner  should  have 
the  closest  institutional  connections;  it  is  he  who  should  naturally  turn  to 
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the  planner  for  staff  help — and  I  mean  "staff"  in  its  ultimate  and  indis- 
putable sense. 

Can  we  say  that  the  institutions  of  our  government  facilitate  this  close 
relationship  between  the  planner  and  the  agencies  responsible  for  coordi- 
nation and  continuity  of  action?  Can  we  even  say  that  our  governmental 
institutions  provide  for  that  coordination  and  continuity  of  action  which 
can  make  fruitful  use  of  planning,  without  which,  indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  can  make  those  institutions  work?  Certainly,  there  can  be  no 
more  bitter  irony  than  that  the  effort  to  improve  that  coordination  in  our 
national  government  should  be  assailed  as  an  assault  on  democracy.  At 
least  the  planner  can  look  forward  hopefully  when  he  sees  that  the 
President's  reorganization  plan  No.  1  puts  the  national  planning  agency  in 
its  appropriate  place  in  the  structure  of  national  administration.  All  we 
have  to  do  now  is  to  pray  that  there  may  be  a  permanent  planning  agency 
to  fill  the  niche,  since  you  will  recall  that  the  reorganization  act  gives  the 
President  the  power  to  regroup  agencies,  but  not  to  extend  their  lives.  In 
state  and  local  government  there  has  not  everywhere  been  such  clear 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  coordination  and  continuity  and  the 
proper  relation  of  planning  to  them. 

If  the  previous  speakers  have  not  brought  out  one  other  institutional 
obstacle  in  government,  it  must  be  that  it  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  stress  it:  the  complexity  of  our  governmental  structure 
— what  Harold  Laski  has  just  called  "the  obsolescence  of  federalism,"  and 
the  inadequacy  of  our  administrative  areas  to  deal  with  vital  planning 
problems. 

I  take  it  that  the  purpose  of  this  symposium  has  been  to  appraise  soberly, 
not  to  view  with  alarm,  or  to  preach  despair.  I  can  therefore  close  without 
exhortation,  saying  only  that  when  the  obstacles  are  understood  clearly 
and  faced  boldly,  they  can  be  conquered,  I  am  sure. 

DISCUSSION 

Morton  L.  Wallerstein,  Member,  Virginia  State  Planning  Board. 

MR.  WALLERSTEIN:  Stripped  of  its  anecdotal  illustrations  as  well  as  its 
subtleties,  many  of  which,  not  being  a  member  of  the  intelligentsia,  I 
undoubtedly  muffed,  Mr.  Ascher's  thought-provoking  address  may  be 
summarized  by  dividing  the  "obstacles"  into  three  parts  which  I  will 
discuss  seriatim. 

First,  those  obstacles  pertaining  to  relevant  facts  such  as  lack  of  facilities 
both  for  their  collection  and  arrangement:  After  nearly  two  score  years 
of  trying  desperately  and  not  too  successfully  to  promote  planning,  my 
conclusion  is  that  we  as  planners  have  utterly  failed  to  bring  home  to  the 
public  two  facts;  first,  that  collection  and  analysis  of  relevant  data  are 
fundamental  to  planning,  and,  second,  that  planning  is  essentially  a  money- 
saving  device.  Until  you  altruists  begin  to  talk  money-saving  instead  of 
aesthetics,  you  can't  hope  to  secure  what  makes  the  planning  mare  go. 
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Second,  those  obstacles  defeating  definite  objectives  such  as  the  political 
party  system  which  uses  catch-alls  instead  of  definite  issues:  I  am  not 
as  sanguine  as  Mr.  Ascher  as  to  changing  our  "Of  Thee  I  Sing"  outlook 
on  politics  and  parties.  I  am  not  even  sure  it  would  be  advisable.  Perhaps 
that  very  frivolous  attitude  accounts  for  our  not  yet  being  a  totalitarian 
state.  For  that  reason,  our  "generalizing  minds,"  to  use  Mr.  Ascher 's  own 
phrase,  in  preserving  our  democracy  must  perforce  do  much  meditating 
to  assure  planning  its  proper  integrated  place  in  the  administrative  structure 
while  we  continue  to  watch  the  torchlight  parades  go  by. 

Third,  those  obstacles  defeating  coordination  and  continuity  of  action: 
To  Mr.  Ascher 's  views  as  to  the  need  of  better  vehicles  of  administration 
and  that  sound  administration  leads  to  sound  policy,  none  of  us  can  take 
exception.  However,  as  to  his  suggestion  for  the  requirement  of  com- 
pulsory reference  to  a  planning  board  prior  to  action,  I  have  some  question. 
We  as  Americans  just  simply  can't  adopt  the  Hungarian  attitude  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Ascher  and  jail  those  who  won't  spray  their  trees  or  even  those 
who  won't  plan.  So,  too,  we  should  not,  at  least  at  this  embryonic  stage, 
make  reference  to  a  planning  board  compulsory;  first,  because  it  may  be 
offensive  to  governmental  executives  as  infringing  on  their  prerogatives, 
and,  second,  because  it  tends  to  lessen  the  necessity  for  continuing  educa- 
tional processes  so  essential  to  effective  planning.  The  fact  that  the  highway 
commissions  turned  to  the  state  planning  boards  to  direct  the  nation-wide 
road  surveys  in  some  states  and  not  in  others  is  illustrative.  Perhaps 
compulsory  reference  might  have  resulted  in  better  planning;  more  likely 
would  it  have  led  to  devices  to  circumvent  the  planning  boards  in  all  cases. 

Although  the  scope  of  the  subject  may  not  have  permitted,  it  seems  to 
me  that  Mr.  Ascher,  although  he  dropped  a  gentle  hint,  omitted  one  of  the 
main  obstacles  to  governmental  planning — the  planner.  We  are  inoculating 
planning  with  the  same  pseudo -mysticism  and  assumed  complexity  as 
exists  in  the  medical  and  legal  professions.  If  continued,  the  planners  may 
find  themselves  suffering  from  the  same  public  skepticism  as  these  two 
professions.  Planning  is  a  simple  common-sense  operation.  At  some 
future  conference  we  should  have  a  clinic  on  the  planners — including  you 
and  me,  and  plenty  of  chloroform.  The  recent  remarks  of  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Merriam,  of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  have  much  more  than 
local  application  when  he  says:  "In  Chicago  the  trouble  with  the  planners 
was  that  they  got  to  thinking  so  much  about  their  original  idea,  so  much 
about  their  mechanism  they  forgot  to  grow,  and  the  machinery  and  the 
prestige  and  the  Bible,  so  to  speak,  of  planning  took  place  of  hard-headed, 
modern,  forward-looking  thinking." 


A  MEMORANDUM  ON  OBSTACLES  TO  PLANNING 
EXISTING  IN  INDUSTRY 

In  discussing  "Obstacles  to  Planning  in  Industry"  Dr.  J.  K.  Galbraith 
of  Harvard  University  defined  the  objectives  of  industrial  planning:  first, 
obtaining  a  national  income  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  possible, 
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and  secondly  achieving  the  composition  of  that  income  which  leaves  no 
excesses  or  shortages  of  products  or  services,  and,  in  particular,  no  gaps 
in  vital  areas  such  for  example  as  housing.  Galbraith  argued  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  set  up  a  more  even  distribution  of  income  as  an  independent 
objective,  since  the  existing  distribution  of  income  is  a  critical  factor  in 
determining  the  level  of  national  income. 

Suggesting  that  objectives  of  industrial  planning  as  defined  were  as 
broad  as  the  problem  of  the  economic  system  itself,  Galbraith  pointed  out 
that  the  obstacles  were  as  numerous  and  complex  as  the  economic  difficulties 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  However,  if  economists  approach  agreement  on 
one  thing  it  is  that  the  central  problems  are  those  of  bringing  the  current 
level  of  investment  up  to  the  communities'  propensity  to  save.  The 
obstacles  here  are  first  of  all  historic.  The  great  investment  tasks  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  in  some  sense  completed.  It  is  simply  a  fact  of 
history  that  we  have  no  new  lands  to  open  up,  no  new  cities  to  build,  and 
no  railroad  system  to  create.  Since  the  problem  of  investment  took  care 
of  itself  in  the  nineteenth  century,  there  is  a  further  obstacle  that  in  the 
twentieth  century  we  have  not  come  to  recognize  the  enormous  public 
interest  in  maintaining  the  level  of  investment.  Specifically,  we  have  not 
investigated  the  devices  by  which  the  Government  can  stimulate  and  even 
subsidize  private  investment;  we  have  been  perhaps  unduly  frightened  and 
cautious  about  supplementing  private  investment  with  public  investment; 
and  we  have  not  yet  faced  the  problem  of  how  the  taxing  power  can  be 
used  to  direct  income  away  from  savings.  The  latter  otherwise  phrased 
is  the  problem  of  the  distribution  or  maldistribution  of  personal  incomes. 
In  concluding,  Galbraith  drew  attention  to  the  advantageous  position  of 
the  speaker  who  was  responsible  for  citing  obstacles  rather  than  over- 
coming them. 

SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION 

REPORTER 

E.  J.  Coil,  Director,  National  Economic  and  Social  Planning 
Association. 

When  the  session  on  "Man-Made  Obstacles  to  Planning"  was  scheduled, 
there  was  some  fear  felt  that  a  session  on  this  subject  would  degenerate 
into  an  accounting  of  the  trouble  planners  have.  It  was  felt  that  here  at 
this  conference,  with  a  sympathetic  audience  at  hand,  the  speakers  might 
be  tempted  to  point  out  their  woes.  The  session  certainly  showed  that  such 
fears  were  completely  without  foundation.  The  entire  tone  of  all  the 
papers  was  far  removed  from  any  display  of  self-pity. 

Captain  Langley  accurately  described  the  prevailing  attitude  when  he 
said  that  obstacles  make  for  planning,  and  if  we  had  no  obstacles  we 
would  have  no  planning.  Without  a  problem  to  be  solved  or  an  objective 
to  be  obtained,  there  can  be  no  incentive  to  plan.  The  atmosphere  was 
one  of  not  complaining  about  the  difficulties  which  confront  those  engaged 
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in  various  phases  of  planning  work,  but  was  charged  with  an  analytic 
endeavor  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  in  order  that  they  might 
be  understood  and  overcome. 

When  looked  at  from  an  over-all  view,  the  obstacles  discussed  at  the 
session  seem  to  fall  into  two  major  categories.  First,  there  are  the  obstacles 
arising  in  the  making  of  plans.  In  this  category,  both  Mr.  Ascher  and 
Mr.  Munns  stressed  that  the  lack  of  facilities  for  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  relevant  facts  is  one  of  the  major  problems  confronting  planners, 
especially  as  the  planning  technique  is  expanded  to  meet  new  situations. 

Besides  the  lack  of  data,  and  the  deficiency  of  means  for  obtaining 
adequate  information,  Mr.  Ascher  stressed  the  obstacle  in  securing  among 
planners  themselves  the  attitude  of  mind  which  seeks  to  synthesize  all  the 
relevant  facts.  Planning  requires  not  only  the  work  of  the  specialist,  but 
also  the  cooperation  of  the  generalist  who  understands  relationships  and 
can  fit  facts  into  working  formulas.  Practically  none  of  the  problems  with 
which  planners  deal  are  isolated  issues;  each  problem  has  many  ramifica- 
tions affecting  many  interests.  The  planner,  on  the  one  hand,  must  analyze 
the  problem  into  its  component  parts,  and  on  the  other  hand,  must  draw 
together  the  facts  found  in  the  situation  if  he  is  to  design  a  program  which 
reflects  the  reality  of  the  situation. 

The  second  major  category  of  obstacles  are  those  which  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  the  execution  of  a  program.  Many  examples  were  cited,  so  that 
one  might  say  that  the  major  obstacles  to  planning  probably  lie  in  this 
category.  In  a  broad  way,  the  problem  of  execution  may  be  separated  into 
three  classes.  First,  there  are  those  obstacles  which  have  become  estab- 
lished through  custom  and  practice.  We  have  developed  many  habitual 
ways  of  doing  things,  each  of  which  may  have  been  a  satisfactory  procedure 
at  the  time  of  adoption,  but  which  today  no  longer  implements  our  efforts 
toward  solving  our  problems.  Mr.  Wehrwein  cited,  for  example,  the  old 
belief  that  forest  land  should  be  turned  into  farm  land  as  one  of  the 
principal  obstacles  which  needs  to  be  overcome  if  large  portions  of 
Northern  Wisconsin  are  to  be  zoned  for  forestry.  Mr.  Galbraith  cited  that 
we  have  accepted  private  investment  as  an  automatic  process  without 
giving  much  thought  to  the  social  consequences.  In  like  manner,  we  have 
been  prone  to  think  of  public  expenditures  in  the  light  of  the  individual 
works  built  by  these  expenditures,  this  dam  or  that  water  supply  system, 
without  analyzing  the  part  played  by  public  investment  and  the  entire 
operation  and  maintenance  of  our  economy  as  a  growing  concern. 

A  second  class  of  obstacles  are  those  ways  of  doing  things  which  are 
more  than  customs,  but  which  have  been  incorporated  in  the  existing  legal 
structure.  Water  rights,  as  Mr.  Munns  pointed  out,  are  rights  regulated 
by  law.  It  may  be,  and  frequently  is  the  case,  that  these  rights  are  designed 
totally  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  interests,  and  fail  to 
recognize  the  community  of  interests  that  inevitably  must  be  associated 
with  the  fluid  resource — water. 

In  like  manner,  the  structure  and  area  of  school  districts,  reclamation 
districts,  counties,  and  other  administrative  units  are  incorporated  in  an 
existing  legal  structure.  In  many  such  cases  the  functions  for  which  such 
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districts  were  first  established  have  so  changed  that  the  district  is  no  longer 
an  administrative  unit  capable  of  guiding  the  performance  of  the  function. 

In  so  far  that  obstacles  are  incorporated  in  the  legal  structure,  or  new 
organizational  machinery  must  be  devised  to  meet  new  problems,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  representative  government  act  to  modify  the  old  or 
establish  the  new. 

The  third  class  of  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  planning  pertains  to  the 
political  processes.  As  Mr.  Ascher  stated,  "In  too  many  places,  the  planner 
who  has  knowledge  and  understanding  of  all  the  relevant  facts  is  all 
dressed  up  with  no  place  to  go.  The  agencies  that  determine  processes 
have  no  institutional  arrangements  for  receiving  the  planners'  recom- 
mendations." Until  the  function  of  planning  is  incorporated  within  the 
political  structure  of  governments  a  great  gap  must  exist  between  the 
agency  services  of  the  planning  staff  and  the  policy-making  functions  of 
the  legislative  body. 

From  another  point  of  view,  one  might  say  that  all  the  obstacles  to 
planning  can  be  classified  into  two  groups,  one  within  the  planners  them- 
selves, and  the  other  in  the  institutions  with  which  the  planners  must  deal. 
Whether  we  must  analyze  the  obstacles  within  ourselves  or  those  which 
confront  us  from  outside,  we  cannot  help  recognizing  that  all  the  obstacles 
to  planning  are  man-made.  We  know  now  that  the  organization  of  our 
community  and  of  our  social  relationships  does  not  follow  inevitable, 
natural  laws.  It  was  long  assumed  that  certain  cosmic  forces  directed 
human  behavior.  We  have  now  learned  that  the  patterns  of  society  are 
but  the  conduct  of  its  members,  and  that  society  is  not  a  product  of 
inevitable  nature  but  the  handiwork  of  human  mind  and  human  emotions. 
Order  in  human  affairs  is  not  preordained  but  must  be  consciously  created. 

This  knowledge  that  our  world  is  man-made  gives  fundamental  strength 
to  all  those  interested  in  planning.  In  these  days  when  people  are  com- 
plaining of  the  world  without  faith,  we  who  know  that  our  obstacles  are 
man-made  can  have  faith  in  our  ability  to  understand  and  to  overcome 
them. 


RURAL  PROBLEMS,  PROGRAMS  AND  POLICIES 

THE  SOIL  AND  THE  SIDEWALK 

John  D.  Black 
Department  of  Economics,  Harvard  University 

The  general  subject  of  this  morning's  session,  we  have  been  told,  is 
rural  planning;  and  the  particular  topic  of  this  first  session  embraces 
problems  common  to  both  rural  and  urban  planning.  By  "rural"  in  this 
connection  I  assume  is  meant  the  open  country  outside  of  cities  —  the 
country  of  farm  and  forest,  range,  mountain  and  desert,  and  of  non-urban 
lake  and  stream.  By  "planning"  I  assume  that  we  mean  the  ordering  of 
human  activities  as  well  as  the  human  occupation  of  the  land.  (It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  explain  this,  but  some  planners  have  been  known  to 
specify  the  use  of  land  without  regard  to  any  other  human  activities;  and 
some  so-called  land  economists  have  been  accused  of  being  more  concerned 
with  the  land  than  with  its  human  habitants.) 

Between  the  city  and  the  open  country  is  a  twilight  zone  where  urban 
and  rural  activities  interweave,  the  city's  fringe,  where  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  specialists  in  urban  and  in  rural  planning  may  both  employ  their 
peculiar  techniques.  The  special  problems  of  planning  for  this  zone  are 
reserved  for  the  third  division  of  the  morning's  program.  Since  this  zone 
is  a  mixture  of  rural  and  urban,  it  must  also  have  the  problems  common  to 
the  open  country  and  the  congested  city.  It  has  them  often  in  acute  form. 

Time  permits  nothing  more  than  a  mere  cataloguing  of  a  few  types  or 
examples  of  the  common  problems  in  question: 

1.  First  of  all  is  the  problem  of  employment  and  relief.    The  unem- 
ployed in  the  city  and  village  and  the  surplus  population  of  the  open 
country  constitute  one  common  pool  of  labor,  with  constant  movement 
between  the  parts  of  it — not  commonly  movement  enough  to  keep  the  level 
of  income  the  same  in  the  two  places,  but  still  a  very  considerable  move- 
ment. Any  planning  program  for  either  open  country  or  city  must  design 
ways  and  means  of  getting  jobs  for  this  large  mass  of  labor.  Obviously  it  is 
more  than  a  local  problem;  but  its  local  aspects  must  not  be  neglected.  And 
while  the  jobs  are  being  made,  relief  must  take  its  place. 

2.  It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  the  industries  of  any  city  or  village 
are  a  vital  part  of  the  plans  for  the  rural  areas  around  about  it.   In  normal 
times,  they:   (a)   should  be  vigorous  enough  to  absorb  the  surplus  farm 
population  and  give  jobs  to  the  part-time  families  in  the  twilight  zone, 
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(b)  provide  processing  facilities  for  the  farm  and  forest  products  of  the 
area,  (c)  carry  a  proper  share  of  the  tax  burden  of  the  county  and  state 
in  which  they  are  located — in  much  of  New  England,  of  the  town  in  which 
they  are  located.  The  decline  of  industry  in  a  few  score  of  New  England 
towns  has  heaped  tax  burdens  upon  the  rural  real  estate  that  have  now 
become  a  strong  influence  for  further  farm  abandonment.  A  related 
development  has  contributed  to  the  vast  amount  of  tax  delinquency  in  the 
northern  counties  of  the  Great  Lakes  states. 

In  the  rural  planning  study  now  being  made  by  Harvard  University  in 
collaboration  with  Massachusetts  State  College,  the  State  Planning  Board, 
and  several  other  agencies,  the  industrial  situation  is  being  explored  town 
by  town,  not  in  this  case,  however,  with  a  view  to  planning  the  urban 
industries,  but  rather  with  a  view  to  adapting  the  rural  plans  to  the  indus- 
trial situation  as  we  find  it.  Ours  is  strictly  a  rural  planning  study. 

3.  The  counterpart  of  the  foregoing  point  is  that  city  plans  need  to  be 
related  to  the  agriculture  and  forestry  of  the  surrounding  area.   For  this, 
one  needs  a  basic  understanding  of  the  economy  of  its  agriculture  and 
forestry.    Such  questions  as  the  following  become  significant:  Will  the 
dairy  farming  of  New  England  be  able  to  stand  the  competition  of  Mid- 
western cream  and  milk?    Of  Midwestern  eggs  and  broilers?    What  part 
of  New  England's  timber  needs  will  be  supplied  by  New  England  forests 
25  years  hence?  50  years  hence?  a  century  hence?    What  supply  of  wheat 
can  the  Minneapolis  flour  mills  count  upon  a  few  decades  hence?    The 
American   Telephone   and   Telegraph   Company   has   been   making   such 
planning  studies  for  15  years  or  more.    Needless  to  state,  the  answers  to 
questions  like  these  cannot  be  the  same  for  all  parts  of  a  region  like  New 
England.   The  city  of  Fitchburg  may  obtain  all  its  milk  or  timber  supply 
nearby,  but  Springfield  may  not.   Experiences  of  the  last  20  years  should 
also  have  told  us  that  local  farm  production  plans  must  be  geared  in  with 
national  plans. 

4.  Next,  a  plan  for  either  a  rural  or  an  urban  area,  or  for  both  com- 
bined, needs  to  explore  the  marketing  problem  and  plan  a  marketing  set-up 
which  will  assemble  and  distribute  effectively  and  economically  the  product 
of  farms  and  forests  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  city  industries  on  the 
other.  Virtually  no  market  planning  has  thus  far  been  done.  An  exception 
is  the  recently  prepared  unified  plan  for  assembling  and  distributing  milk 
in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  which  purports  to  provide  for  a  saving  of  two 
cents  per  quart  of  milk.   The  most  obvious  examples  of  such  planning  are 
those  that  relate  to  city  produce  markets.  They  are  just  a  beginning. 

5.  Again,  recreation  planning  is  a  common  need  for  both  the  open 
country   and   the   city — partly   because   such   opportunities    are   enjoyed 
mutually  by  the  two  population  groups,  partly  because  the  servicing  of 
such  recreation  is  a  source  of  rural  income,  and  partly  because  of  the 
conflicts  of  interest,  overlappings  and  interweavings  of  recreational,  forest 
and  farm  uses  of  rural  land. 

6.  A  somewhat  similar  statement  can  be  made  for  the  planning  of 
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highways  in  rural  areas,  and  several  other  facilities,  such  as  light  and 
power,  telephones,  water  supply,  etc. 

7.  No  mention  has  been  made  of  the  population  aspects  of  the  foregoing. 
These  are  reserved  for  the  next  section  of  the  morning's  program. 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  by  saying  that  in  the  county  program 
planning  section  now  set  up  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in 
cooperation  with  the  various  state  agencies  concerned  with  rural  life,  we 
have  the  foundation  laid  for  a  full-fledged,  well-rounded  rural  planning 
achievement.  But  this  consummation  will  not  result  unless  specialists  on 
problems  of  industrial  location  and  organization,  on  marketing  organiza- 
tion, on  recreational  planning,  highway  planning  and  the  like  are  brought 
into  the  work.  This  calls  for  close  collaboration  with  state  planning  boards 
and  related  agencies. 

DISCUSSION 

Bushrod  Allin,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Charles  C.  Colby,  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Allin  spoke  briefly,  pointing  out  that  common  problems  of  rural 
and  urban  areas  are  legion,  and  as  broad  as  the  whole  field  of  political 
economy.  Soil  conservation,  for  instance,  is  also  a  matter  of  concern  to 
urban  areas  because  of  its  influence  on  rural  people  and  the  land,  he  stated. 
Another  point  of  urban  concern  in  rural  problems,  he  said,  is  the  problem 
of  schooling  for  rural  children,  because  so  many  of  them  move  to  cities  in 
their  adult  lives.  Two  things  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  rural  and  urban 
planning,  it  was  shown ;  first,  that  each  group  should  deal  with  the  problems 
of  primary  interest  to  it,  and,  second,  that  a  broader  approach  than  a 
purely  agricultural  viewpoint  is  needed  in  agricultural  planning,  and  a 
broader  one  than  purely  urban  is  needed  in  urban  planning. 

MR.  COLBY:  Town  and  country  are  so  intimately  related  in  modern 
times  that  rural  and  urban  planning  have  much  in  common.  The  farmer's 
living  is  made  from  the  soil  but  his  standard  of  living  is  derived  from  the 
sidewalk.  Throughout  the  nation,  city  ways  and  city  facilities  have  become 
the  standard  of  comparison  for  country  people  but,  conversely,  the  pros- 
perity of  city  people  is  affected  profoundly  by  the  degree  of  prosperity 
prevailing  in  our  rural  districts. 

Varying  Spheres  of  Urban  Influence.  The  influence  of  the  modern  city 
penetrates  into  all  parts  of  the  region  or  regions  tributary  to  it.  The 
sphere  of  influence  of  one  urban  activity,  however,  may  vary  greatly  in 
size  as  compared  with  other  activities.  The  extent  of  rural  mail  routes 
from  a  town  or  city  are  fixed  according  to  a  federal  plan.  Likewise  the 
sales  territory  of  automobile  agencies  and  the  areas  served  by  depositories 
of  petroleum  products  commonly  are  governed  by  edicts  from  the  head 
office.  In  contrast  with  these  sharply  delineated  service  areas  stand  the 
sales  areas  of  groceries,  dry  goods  and  many  other  commodities,  and  a 
great  variety  of  professional  and  social  services.  The  areas  covered  by 
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such  services  are  the  result  of  competition  more  or  less  modified  by 
customer  habits  and  the  like.  Recent  studies  of  urban  service  areas  show 
that  some  urban  services  are  sharply  localized  within  a  small  section  of  a 
city,  others  only  cover  the  city  itself,  others  extend  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  and  still  others  reach  out  into  tributary  areas  of  varying  dimensions 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  service.  A  city,  therefore,  does  not  have  a 
single  tributary  area  as  some  have  assumed  in  the  past,  but  instead  has  a 
large  number  of  service  areas  of  varying  dimensions.  It  becomes  evident, 
therefore,  that  rural-urban  planning  problems  expand  and  contract  in  their 
zone  of  action,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  activities  involved.  It 
long  has  been  recognized  that  planning  problems  vary  in  time,  that  is,  with 
trends.  It  has  not  been  as  well  understood  that  they  also  are  dynamic  in 
terms  of  space,  that  is,  with  ever  expanding  and  contracting  spheres  of 
influence. 

Commercial  Aspects  of  the  Farm  Problem.  The  farm  problem  as  it 
exists  today  has  engineering,  agricultural  and  commercial  aspects.  The 
first  two  are  of  the  farm  and  lie  squarely  within  the  province  of  rural 
planning.  The  commercial  aspects  of  farming,  however,  appear  in  both 
country  and  city  and  thus  call  for  urban  as  well  as  rural  planning.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  recalled  that  commerce  is  perhaps  the  most  urban 
of  human  activities  and  that  rapid  growth  of  cities  has  featured  all  the 
great  commercial  eras.  That  the  administration  of  mining,  lumbering,  and 
manufacturing  enterprises  commonly  is  carried  on  in  the  commercial  and 
financial  centers  of  our  great  cities  is  well  understood.  The  importance  of 
the  urban-commercial  function  to  agriculture,  however,  commonly  is  not 
emphasized.  The  matter  can  be  illustrated  by  three  examples  of  contrasted 
character. 

The  apple  industry  of  Nova  Scotia  illustrates  the  gravitation  of  the 
commercial  aspect  of  farming  to  the  major  city  of  the  region  and  also  of 
the  value  of  planning.  The  apples  are  produced  mainly  in  the  Annapolis- 
Cornwallis  Valley  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  side  of  the  peninsula  and  exported 
to  Great  Britain  through  Halifax  on  the  Atlantic  side.  Until  1907  the 
apples  were  sold  through  middlemen  whose  headquarters  were  in  Halifax 
and  who  assumed  the  marketing  risk,  at  times  with  great  profit  and  at  other 
times  with  great  loss.  The  farmers  were  dissatisfied  with  the  situation  but 
could  find  no  way  of  remedying  it.  At  this  point,  via  the  mind  of  a 
professor  of  horticulture  from  the  provincial  agricultural  college,  the 
planning  process  entered  the  picture.  This  man  was  also  a  farm  owner  and 
operator.  He  devised  a  plan  under  which  he  and  seven  of  his  neighbors, 
all  prominent  orchardists,  pooled  their  output.  They  purchased  a  village 
warehouse,  standardized  their  output,  and  shipped  a  high  grade  and 
uniform  pack  to  the  British  market.  So  great  was  their  success  that  by  the 
third  year  English  merchants  were  buying  their  fruit  by  cable,  an  unheard 
of  practice  up  to  this  time.  The  success  of  the  organization  led  to  the 
formation  of  some  65  other  cooperatives  spaced  at  intervals  along  the 
valley.  This,  to  some  extent,  moved  the  commercial  function  out  of 
Halifax.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  high  standards  would  not 
be  maintained  by  such  a  large  number  of  small  organizations,  each  oper- 
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ating  independently.  This  led  to  another  plan,  namely,  to  the  establishment 
of  a  central  organization — the  United  Fruit  Company  of  Nova  Scotia — to 
regulate  shipments  abroad.  The  headquarters  of  the  new  governing 
organization  were  established  in  Halifax  and  thus  the  administration 
function  gravitated  back  to  the  focal  urban  point  of  the  area. 

On  the  southern  border  of  Salt  Lake  City  a  huge  lead  refining  plant 
stands  alongside  of  a  warehouse  handling  eggs.  The  two  establishments 
are  separated  only  by  the  railway  which  serves  them  both.  They  appear 
to  be  strange  bed  fellows  but  commercially  they  are  not.  The  output  of 
each  is  shipped  to  New  York  and  other  eastern  markets  and  they  both  find 
a  location  near  the  shipping  center  of  Salt  Lake  City  advantageous.  The 
local  headquarters  of  each  concern  is  in  the  central  business  section  of  the 
city  looking  down  on  the  railway  yards  and  terminals  which  feature  this 
inter-mountain  commercial  center.  Their  raw  materials  come  from  outside 
the  city  and  are  rural  in  their  origin.  The  egg  business  has  little  or  no 
relation  to  the  local  Salt  Lake  City  market.  It  is  cooperative  in  its  organi- 
zation, but  I  am  told  that  the  commercial  initiative  which  led  to  the  growth 
of  the  business  was  of  urban  origin.  In  any  case,  the  plan  has  been 
profitable  to  the  farmers  in  part  because  it  recognized  the  essential  urban 
quality  of  the  commercial  phase  of  the  industry. 

Other  illustrations  of  the  urban  aspects  of  farming  are  known  to  all  of 
you.  A  striking  case  comes  from  metropolitan  Chicago.  On  the  southern 
fringe  of  the  city  sizable  areas  are  engaged  in  raising  onions.  The  crop, 
however,  is  not  consumed  in  Chicago.  These  are  seed  onions  grown  in  a 
northern  climate  for  southern  growers.  They  are  shipped  through  large 
warehouses  in  the  midst  of  the  fields.  Their  position  in  the  metropolitan 
area  gives  them  ready  access  to  all  the  railroads  leading  south  from  this 
greatest  of  railroad  centers. 

The  foregoing  are  only  random  illustrations  of  rural-urban  relations. 
They  represent  a  beginning  in  a  broad  field  of  investigation.  Let  us  briefly 
consider  another  phase  of  the  matter.  In  the  past,  rural  planning  has  been 
concerned  largely  with  improving  crop  or  livestock  production.  In  the 
future,  however,  it  will  need  to  give  attention  to  farm  villages  as  well  as  to 
the  farms  served  by  the  villages.  There  is  a  common  belief  that  good  roads 
and  the  automobile  have  sounded  the  doom  of  farm  villages.  A  recent 
study  of  50  villages  in  the  cash  grain  section  of  the  Corn  Belt  shows  that  in 
this  area  the  farm  villages  are  still  of  importance.  The  automobile  has 
changed  the  function  of  the  villages  rather  than  decreased  their  significance. 
The  village  is  still  the  center  for  many  services  needed  by  the  farms.  Men's 
clothing  stores,  and  millinery  shops,  for  example,  are  gone,  but  gas  stations 
and  service  garages  have  taken  their  places  in  the  life  of  these  farming 
areas. 

The  Diagnosis.  In  making  a  diagnosis  of  urban-rural  planning  problems, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  problems,  like  the  areas  which  they 
affect,  are  partly  rural  and  partly  urban.  A  clinic  rather  than  a  single 
specialist  is  needed.  Probably  this  calls  for  a  new  type  of  planning 
organization.  Certainly  it  calls  for  new  types  of  examination  and  survey. 

Let  us  assume  that  in  selected  sample  areas  the  essential  surveys  have 
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been  made  and  the  facts  of  distress  and  opportunity  are  in  hand.  Almost 
certainly  these  facts  will  reveal  that  planners  are  as  far  from  understanding 
the  causes  of  the  difficulties  as  is  the  medical  profession  from  knowing 
the  causes  of  cancer  or  influenza.  If  this  proves  to  be  true,  what  is  to  be 
done  about  it? 

The  Search  for  Cause.  The  causes  of  the  phenomena  presented  by 
urban-rural  relations  are  unknown,  or,  at  best,  only  partially  understood. 
These  causes,  however,  have  a  bearing  on  the  prescription.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  planner  cannot  prescribe  for  the  area  unless  and  until 
he,  or  someone  else,  discovers  the  underlying  forces  which  have  brought 
our  urban-rural  relations  into  their  present  condition. 

In  search  for  the  forces  at  work  in  areas  of  interlacing  rural-urban 
relations,  the  planners  may  need  to  stimulate  research.  At  the  Chicago 
Zoning  Conference  on  the  urban-rural  fringe  areas  in  the  Autumn  of  1937, 
the  interested  individuals  appeared  to  be  in  two  groups;  namely,  those 
professionally  interested  in  planning  for  zoning  and  those  mainly  interested 
in  the  underlying  conditions  affecting  the  areas  to  be  zoned.  The  two 
groups  were  interested  in  common  problems,  but  from  different  viewpoints. 
Their  relation  was  much  like  that  of  applied  science  and  pure  science.  To 
get  these  two  groups  into  active  cooperation  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
problems  of  leaders  in  the  planning  movement. 

The  Design.  Assuming  that  surveys  are  completed  and  that  causes  are 
understood,  the  urban-rural  planning  clinic  of  our  thought  is  ready  to 
formulate  the  "design  for  living,"  which  lies  in  the  center  of  the  planner's 
interest.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  design  will  be  unlike  a  city  plan 
or  a  rural  plan.  It  certainly  will  be  much  more  than  a  combination  of  the 
two.  It  may  be  a  hybrid,  but  it  must  be  more  than  a  freak.  It  will  aim  to 
tie  city  and  county  together  in  a  new  effectiveness. 

In  the  past  we  have  assumed  that  rural  planning  keeps  us  comfortably 
in  open  spaces  and  that  urban  planning  can  ignore  the  farming  communi- 
ties. We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  rural  and  urban  interests  are  closely 
related.  We  realize  that  fact,  but  none  of  us  knows  all  the  ways  in  which, 
and  the  full  extent  to  which,  urban  and  rural  areas  are  inter-related.  We 
can  be  certain  of  one  thing,  namely,  that  the  urban-rural  contacts  and 
problems  will  become  increasingly  acute  in  the  future.  The  problems  are 
man-sized  and  call  for  good  planning  based  on  penetrating  investigations 
maturely  conceived  and  maturely  executed. 
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RURAL-URBAN  MIGRATION  IN  AN  INDUSTRIALIZED 

NATION 

Conrad  Taeuber 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Although  the  population  of  the  nation  is  expected  to  become  stationary 
and  even  to  decline  slightly  within  the  lifetime  of  many  persons  present 
in  this  room,  there  are  today  serious  problems  of  distribution  and  redis- 
tribution of  population.  The  cessation  of  expanding  industrial  opportuni- 
ties was  accompanied  by  a  continuously  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  available  for  employment.  Channels  of  migration  that  had  come  to 
be  looked  upon  as  normal  ceased  to  function  in  the  accustomed  way. 
Increasing  productivity  in  agriculture  has  made  it  possible  to  produce  the 
nation's  supply  of  food  and  fibre  with  only  a  part  of  the  people  currently 
living  on  farms.  Impending  technological  changes  in  agriculture  may 
increase  still  further  the  numbers  of  farm  workers  available  for  urban 
employment  if  opportunities  arise.  Whatever  the  course  of  future  develop- 
ments, there  is  today  a  large  group  of  persons  living  on  farms  who  have 
little  chance  of  employment  either  in  commercial  agriculture  or  in  cities. 
Some  of  them  may  be  absorbed  in  new  rural  industries  or  permanent 
public  services  at  their  present  locations ;  the  others  will  attempt  to  improve 
their  condition  by  moving  to  other  locations.  The  problems  of  this  group 
are  essentially  inter-regional  and  call  for  federal  action.  In  addition  to 
efforts  to  restore  a  high  level  of  employment  and  to  balance  potential 
consumption  and  production,  there  is  required  a  more  effective  utilization 
of  existing  resources,  assistance  in  developing  educational  and  other  social 
services,  and  a  migration  policy  which  will  guide  and  possibly  stimulate 
migration.  Such  efforts  will  serve  not  only  to  raise  the  levels  of  living  in 
problem  areas,  but  also  to  prepare  potential  migrants  to  move  intelligently 
when  opportunity  arises  and  to  make  them  more  desirable  additions  to  the 
communities  to  which  they  will  go. 

The  rapid  growth  of  our  large  cities  prior  to  1930  was  made  possible 
in  large  measure  by  the  fact  that  on  farms  and  in  rural  areas  generally 
there  were  being  reared  many  more  boys  and  girls  than  were  needed  to 
replace  the  farm  population.  The  quick  tempo  of  technological  change 
made  it  possible  to  secure  the  agricultural  products  for  a  growing  nation 
with  a  decreasing  proportion  of  the  population  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
even  with  a  decreasing  farm  population.  (Between  1910  and  1930  the 
number  of  people  living  on  farms  declined  by  nearly  2,000,000,  though 
the  number  living  elsewhere  than  on  farms  increased  by  nearly  33,000,000. 
The  farms  had  contributed  by  migration  about  12,000,000  persons,  net,  to 
this  increase.)  Between  1920  and  1930,  40  per  cent  of  the  new  workers  in 
cities  came  from  farms. 

If,  in  this  country,  city  growth  is  to  continue  as  in  the  recent  past,  it  will 
need  to  be  increasingly  dependent  upon  migration  from  farms.  The  rates 
of  natural  increase  of  most  cities  are  too  small  to  assure  any  sustained 
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growth  and  already,  in  1935-36,  5  of  the  93  cities  with  100,000  or  more 
persons  foreshadowed  the  coming  trend  by  ending  the  year  with  a  popula- 
tion deficit — an  excess  of  deaths  over  births.  But  on  the  farms  of  the 
nation  there  continues  to  be  an  excess  of  youth  above  replacement  needs. 
The  farm  population  which  today  includes  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
nation's  total  population,  annually  reports  one-third  of  the  nation's  births, 
and  in  1930  it  included  nearly  one-third  of  the  children  5-14  years  old. 
Because  of  high  birth  rates  in  the  past,  the  number  of  rural  and  urban 
young  people  reaching  maturity  has  been  especially  large  in  the  recent 
years  when  employment  opportunities  were  severely  limited. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  20  years  ending  in  1955  the  total  popula- 
tion of  working  age  (18-65)  will  increase  by  approximately  14,500,000 
persons.  If  there  were  to  be  no  migration  during  this  period,  3,000,000 
of  these  would  be  in  cities,  4,000,000  in  rural  non-farm  areas,  and  nearly 
7,500,000,  or  fully  half  of  the  total,  on  farms.1  Prospective  needs  for 
agricultural  production  could  be  filled  without  drawing  upon  any  of  the 
7,500,000  and,  in  that  sense,  all  of  them  would  be  available  for  migration 
to  towns  and  cities.  Already  in  1929  the  less  productive  half  of  all  farms 
were  producing  only  15  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  agricultural  products. 
The  same  group  contributed  only  11  per  cent  of  the  value  of  marketed 
crops,  less  than  the  value  of  exports.  In  view  of  the  trend  of  the  export 
markets  and  increased  productivity  in  some  crops,  it  seems  entirely  possible 
that  the  more  productive  half  of  our  farms  could,  with  proper  encourage- 
ment, have  produced  all  of  the  agricultural  products  consumed  by  the 
nation. 

Estimates  in  this  field  are  extremely  hazardous,  but  it  seems  likely  that, 
had  there  been  sufficient  demand,  farms  could  have  given  up  at  least 
10,000,000  persons  between  1920  and  1930,  instead  of  the  6,000,000  which 
they  did,  without  endangering  the  volume  of  agricultural  production. 
Here,  then,  was  and  is  a  population  reservoir  which  might  be  tapped  if 
superior  opportunities  were  offered  at  locations  other  than  those  where 
these  people  now  are.  From  this  source  alone  cities  might  continue  to 
grow  for  some  time  to  come,  if  they  offer  sufficient  inducements.  Appar- 
ently the  large  scale  rural-urban  migrations  of  the  twenties  could  have  been 
continued  with  beneficial  effects,  were  it  not  for  the  characteristic  instability 
of  American  industry  and  commerce  and  the  present  ineffectiveness  of 
demands  for  the  products  required  for  customary  standards  of  living  or 
for  those  ordinarily  regarded  as  adequate. 

During  the  1920's,  some  19,000,000  persons  moved  to  towns  and  cities, 
but  13,000,000  moved  from  towns  and  cities  to  farms,  with  the  result  that 
farms  gave  up  about  6,000,000  migrants,  net.  Nearly  2  out  of  every  5 
of  the  young  people  who  reached  their  twentieth  birthday  during  the 
decade  had  moved  off  to  cities  by  1930. 

The  migrants  came  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  Except  for  parts  of 
the  Great  Plains  and  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states  there  was  hardly  a  rural 
area  which  did  not  give  up  more  migrants  than  it  received.  Three-fifths 

1  From  unpublished  material  supplied  by  T.  J.  Woofter,  Jr. 
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of  the  net  rural  migrants  come  from  the  Southern  states — Texas,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina  and  Kentucky  contributing  the  largest  numbers.  In 
general,  between  1920  and  1930  the  rate  of  rural  migration  from  the  better 
land  areas  was  almost  as  great  as  from  the  poorer  land  areas.  The  migra- 
tion to  cities  amounted  to  20  per  cent  or  more  of  the  rural  population 
present  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  in  parts  of  the  Cotton  Belt  and 
throughout  much  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  and  Ozark  Mountain  areas, 
in  the  Lake  States  Cut-over  and  in  scattered  counties  throughout  the 
country. 

Migrants  from  farms  to  cities  generally  went  from  areas  of  lesser  to  areas 
of  greater  opportunity.  The  manufacturing  centers  offered  numerous 
opportunities.  One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  counties  in  which  manu- 
facturing is  predominant  received  almost  three-fourths  of  the  total.  Three 
large  cities,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Detroit  and  immediately  surrounding 
territory,  accounted  for  one-fourth.  The  metropolitan  area  of  Los  Angeles, 
with  more  than  1,000,000  migrants  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  alone 
received  one-sixth. 

That  was  before  1930,  during  a  period  characterized  largely  by  farm 
depression  and  urban  prosperity.  But  late  in  the  twenties  there  was  a 
slowing  down  of  migration  to  cities,  and  after  1929  there  were  further 
sharp  reductions  in  this  movement.  Since  1930  the  attractiveness  of  cities 
for  rural  migrants  has  been  sharply  curtailed.  Present  indications  are  that 
during  the  current  decade  the  net  migration  from  farms  to  towns  and 
cities  will  be  less  than  2,500,000,  or  less  than  half  as  much  as  during  the 
twenties.  Not  only  has  migration  to  many  cities  been  sharply  curtailed,  but 
some  cities  experienced  a  net  out-migration  after  1930.  Special  censuses 
taken  in  1934  and  1935  showed  decreases  in  the  population  of  some  of  our 
largest  cities,  including  Chicago  and  Detroit,  which  had  previously  been 
among  the  leaders  in  attracting  migrants.  So  long  as  large  numbers  of 
urban  workers  are  unemployed,  cities  as  a  whole  have  not  proven  very 
hospitable  to  the  absorption  of  rural  migrants. 

The  result  is  that  potential  migrants  remained  in  rural  areas,  where  they 
knew  conditions  and  where  their  skills  could  be  at  least  partially  utilized. 
This  tendency  to  remain  on  farms  has  been  especially  marked  in  the  areas 
where  opportunities  in  commercial  agriculture  are  most  limited,  areas 
which  before  1930  were  generally  giving  up  migrants  to  cities.  The  failure 
to  migrate  out  of  rural  problem  areas  in  pre-depression  volume  was  a 
major  factor  in  the  increase  in  farm  population  in  problem  areas  during 
recent  years.  Migration  from  farms  has  continued  from  those  areas  where 
commercial  agriculture  is  most  developed  and  these  same  areas  received 
very  little  of  the  back-to-the-land  movement.  However,  the  areas  where 
commercial  agriculture  is  less  developed,  where  agricultural  incomes  are 
low,  not  only  received  migrants  from  cities,  but  also  retained  a  larger 
proportion  of  their  natural  increase.  In  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  the 
Lake  States  Cut-over,  New  England,  and  some  other  areas,  there  was  also 
a  movement  to  farms.  These  two  factors,  combined,  made  for  an  increase 
in  farm  population — an  increase  which  was  unevenly  distributed.  It  was 
greatest  in  the  non-commercial  farming  areas  where  soils  generally  are 
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best.  Areas  where  non-commercial  farming  is  predominant  appear  to  be 
more  elastic  for  population  growth ;  more  able  to  absorb  additional  persons 
without  disorganization  of  their  economic  organization.  Where  standards 
of  income  and  consumption  are  already  low,  the  addition  of  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  or  families  may  not  have  as  serious  effects  as  in  areas 
where  standards  are  high.  It  may  be  that  rural  problem  areas  thus  serve 
as  zones  of  absorption  during  depressions — a  necessary  function  in  our 
present  order.  However,  if  the  absorption  of  population  continues  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  those  persons  who  found  temporary  refuge  there  may 
become  stranded.  There  is  evidence  that  that  has  happened. 

The  present  situation  thus  includes  on  the  one  hand  a  slowing  down  of 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  population  of  cities  with  the  resulting  diminished 
demand  for  migrants  from  farms,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  continued 
growth  of  the  population  on  farms,  although  there  is  no  immediate  prospect 
that  commercial  agricultural  production  would  require  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  available  workers.  Some  migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas 
continues  to  take  place,  but  the  volume  of  the  movement  is  considerably 
below  that  which  occurred  during  more  prosperous  times.  It  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  rural-urban  migration  will  soon  resume  those  levels,  for 
that  probably  awaits  the  absorption  of  the  urban  employed.  Neverthless, 
there  undoubtedly  will  continue  to  be  some  migration  from  rural  to  urban 
areas,  as  well  as  from  urban  to  rural  areas,  and  if  employment  oppor- 
tunities develop  this  migration  will  probably  be  on  a  large  scale.  It  may 
be  objected  that  the  pattern  of  location  of  industry  which  has  been 
developed  is  not  necessarily  the  one  which  will  continue.  The  industriali- 
zation of  the  South  where  rates  of  population  growth  are  rapid  may 
decrease  inter-regional  migration,  but  it  would  still  require  a  large  volume 
of  migration  from  farms,  much  of  which  would  be  across  state  lines. 

So  long  as  that  is  the  case,  cities  take  an  interest  in  the  creation  of 
such  conditions  that  the  migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas  shall  be  a 
migration  through  which  the  individual  increases  his  own  productivity  and 
thus  benefits  himself  and  the  community  to  which  he  goes.  With  the 
present  concentration  of  industry  and  the  present  distribution  of  popula- 
tion growth,  the  problems  transcend  state  and  regional  lines  and  call  for 
national  planning.  Both  Detroit  and  Atlanta,  for  example,  are  interested 
in  the  standards  of  health,  housing,  education,  and  cooperation  being 
maintained  in  rural  Alabama,  for  both  may  again  receive  migrants  from 
that  state.  Isolated  rural  communities  in  Alabama  are  interested  in 
development  in  Detroit  and  Atlanta  for  these  mean  opportunity  or  lack 
of  it.  The  continuation  of  such  mutual  inter-relationships  indicates  that 
programs  to  deal  with  these  movements  must  be  on  a  national  scale. 

The  persistence  of  a  large  volume  of  industrial  unemployment  is  a  major 
issue  for  the  development  of  rural-urban  migration.  The  effects  of  a 
solution  of  this  problem  upon  trends  in  migration  would  be  far-reaching. 
But  along  with  efforts  to  solve  this  problem  it  is  important  that  attention 
be  directed  toward  action  specifically  related  to  rural-urban  migration. 
Three  such  lines  of  action  are  recommended  for  consideration:  (1) 
Raising  the  level  of  living  in  areas  from  which  migrants  will  be  recruited, 
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(2)  raising  educational  levels  in  rural  areas,  and  (3)  developing  an 
effective  policy  for  the  guidance  of  migration. 

Raising  the  level  of  living  in  areas  from  which  migrants  will  be 
recruited  is  a  matter  of  primary  interest  both  to  them  and  to  the  areas 
where  migrants  will  ultimately  go.  The  influx  to  any  city  of  a  large  group 
of  persons  with  standards  of  living  widely  different  from  those  of  the  city 
creates  problems  similar  to  those  created  in  the  past  by  the  arrival  of  large 
numbers  of  foreign  immigrants.  Reports  from  some  cities  have  already 
indicated  that,  socially,  the  migrants  from  poorer  agricultural  areas  have 
filled  the  low  position  previously  held  by  foreign  immigrants  and  have 
created  similar  serious  problems  of  assimilation.  In  many  cases  previous 
training,  standards  of  living,  and  the  health  of  rural  migrants  have  given 
them  only  a  poor  preparation  for  the  life  of  the  cities  to  which  they  wrent. 

Raising  the  level  of  living  in  these  areas  cannot  be  done  through  an 
expansion  of  commercial  agricultural  production,  but  must  come,  if  at 
all,  through  a  more  efficient  utilization  of  available  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  the  residents  there.  This  would  require  a  new  emphasis  on  a 
subsistence  program  of  production  for  home  consumption  on  the  largest 
possible  scale  consistent  with  conservational  use  of  the  land.  This  implies 
an  extensive  educational  program  in  techniques,  supplemented  by  loans; 
community  facilities  for  curing,  canning,  and  storing  of  products  for  home 
use;  cooperative  provisions  for  improvement  of  livestock,  soils,  drainage, 
etc.;  a  more  thorough  canvass  of  the  possibilities  of  stimulating  rural 
industries;  and  the  development  of  an  extended  program  of  public  works 
and  public  services  in  rural  areas  to  supplement  farming  activities  there. 
The  development  of  such  a  program  would  stimulate  morale  and  health 
among  the  people  of  the  areas  involved  and  would  tend  to  develop  an 
intelligent  approach  to  local  problems  of  utilization  of  available  resources. 
In  part  it  would  mean  the  restoration  of  some  of  the  techniques  and  skills 
which  were  available  to  the  older  generations,  but  it  is  essentially  not  a 
return  to  the  past  as  much  as  the  development  of  a  system  which  is  possible 
in  the  present.  It  would  mean  the  possibility  of  maintaining  a  large  part 
of  the  present  population  growth  in  rural  areas  at  levels  higher  than  those 
now  prevailing  and  would  also  mean  a  greater  ease  of  assimilation  in 
cities  should  migration  to  cities  occur. 

A  closely  related  line  of  activity  is  that  of  increasing  educational  oppor- 
tunities. Educational  facilities  and  adjustments  in  rural  areas  are  a 
national  concern,  since  many  of  the  children  now  being  reared  in  rural 
areas  will  ultimately  live  elsewhere.  In  1930,  4,000,000  of  the  30,000,000 
persons  who  had  been  born  in  the  South  were  no  longer  living  there  and 
many  of  them  had  gone  to  northern  cities.  These  states  in  1930  had 
one-third  of  all  children  then  5-14  years  old,  the  group  which  has  been 
passing  through  the  elementary  grades  since  1930.  That  educational  levels 
in  the  rural  parts  of  these  states,  as  well  as  in  many  other  rural  areas,  are 
considerably  below  the  average  for  the  nation,  despite  more  than  average 
effort  to  raise  funds,  is  well  known.  The  shortage  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity, which  is  most  marked  in  those  areas  where  rates  of  population 
growth  are  highest,  means  a  failure  to  equip  the  prospective  migrants  with 
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the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  for  most  effective  adjustment  in  either 
city  or  country.  Poverty  fosters  lack  of  educational  opportunity,  incentives 
are  destroyed,  and  further  poverty  results.  Lacking  adequate  training, 
these  migrants  press  in  upon  the  skilled  labor  market  with  the  result  that 
not  only  are  they  at  a  disadvantage  in  so  far  as  types  of  employment  and 
income  are  concerned,  but  in  many  cities  they  are  forced  to  live  under 
slum  conditions.  The  development  of  adequate  educational  opportunities, 
realistically  adapted  to  the  situation  in  these  rural  areas,  would  serve  not 
only  better  to  equip  prospective  migrants  to  take  their  place  at  the  new 
residence,  but  they  would  also  better  equip  the  non-migrants  for  life  in 
their  communities. 

More  effective  guidance  of  migrants  to  areas  of  greater  opportunity  is 
needed  to  eliminate  much  of  the  social  cost  of  the  present  system.  Few 
areas  offer  so  little  opportunity  that  people  will  not  move  to  them  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  there  is  constantly  a  movement  of  people  to  areas 
from  which  many  others  are  moving  at  the  same  time.  Migration  is  nearly 
always  in  response  to  a  felt  or  observed  differential  in  opportunities — 
opportunities  in  regard  to  economic  activities,  health,  education,  recreation, 
the  desire  for  new  experience,  or  any  other  human  want.  The  individual's 
decision  to  move  or  not  to  move  is  based  upon  such  information  as  is 
available,  but  rarely  does  the  prospective  migrant  have  the  opportunity  of 
assuring  himself  that  the  information  which  he  has  is  representative,  reli- 
able, or  adequate.  Tips,  hunches,  rumors,  and  indefinite  promises  are 
often  the  basis  upon  which  migration  is  started  and  when  they  prove 
incorrect  there  may  be  a  return  migration  or  further  movement  to  an- 
other place  concerning  which  the  information  is  no  more  definite.  The 
energy  which  thousands  of  workers  put  forth  in  securing  jobs — as  in 
traveling  hundreds  of  miles  to  secure  jobs  that  could  not  possibly  last 
more  than  3  months — might  be  used  more  effectively  if  we  had  the  means 
of  providing  more  adequate  information  and  guidance  to  prospective 
migrants.  The  development  of  an  adequate  system  of  disseminating 
necessary  information  about  employment  opportunities  among  potential 
migrants  would  eliminate  many  of  the  difficulties  now  encountered  by 
individuals  who  go  to  areas  where  opportunities  are  much  more  limited 
than  they  appear  to  be,  or  where  opportunities  have  entirely  ceased  to  exist. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  that  migrants  be  assisted  in  going  to  locations 
which  offer  maximum  opportunities,  but  in  some  areas  it  will  become 
necessary  to  stimulate  out-migration  and  to  assist  present  settlers  in  find- 
ing adequate  new  locations.  Resettlement,  rural  zoning,  and  land  pur- 
chase programs  are  steps  in  the  indicated  direction,  but  these  and  related 
efforts  have  not  always  been  effectively  coordinated.  In  some  quarters  it 
is  advocated  that  a  large  part  of  the  rural  problems  could  be  solved  by 
moving  the  population  involved  to  cities.  So  long  as  urban  employment 
opportunities  are  lacking,  this  remains  wishful  thinking. 

Those  areas  which  ultimately  become  the  recipients  of  rural-urban 
migrants  have  a  stake  not  only  in  the  education  and  training  of  potential 
migrants,  but  also  in  taking  steps  which  will  enable  the  migrants  to  make 
their  fullest  contribution  at  a  minimum  social  cost. 
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DISCUSSION 

E.  M.  Hoover,  University  of  Michigan. 

H.  C.  Woodworth,  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  College. 

It  was  shown  here  that  the  view  once  in  vogue  was  that  population 
could  be  picked  up  and  removed  wholesale  from  uneconomic  areas.  This 
view  has  been  put  in  its  place,  Mr.  Hoover  stated,  by  demonstration  that 
this  procedure  is  too  costly,  and  areas  are  lacking  to  re-settle  the  people  in. 

This  speaker  concludes  that  a  subsidy  to  people  remaining  in  these  areas 
may  be  justified  as  an  aid  to  migration  out  of  the  area,  or,  possibly,  these 
areas  may  be  needed  to  maintain  population  of  urban  areas,  due  to  low 
birth  rate  in  cities. 

Is  efficiency  really  the  thing  that  people  want?  This  is  the  question 
asked  by  Mr.  Woodworth.  When  people  take  the  view  that  farms  should 
be  eliminated,  simply  because  the  products  of  half  of  our  farms  do  not 
appear  to  be  needed,  they  are  assuming  too  much,  he  implies.  This  is  true, 
Mr.  Woodworth  says,  because  we  are  not  all  in  the  prime  of  life,  nor 
subject  to  the  same  personal  conditions.  He  questions  if  the  cities  them- 
selves are  on  an  efficiency  basis,  stating  that  not  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  cities'  people  might  be  needed  for  efficient  production  and  distribu- 
tion work. 

RURBAN  LAND-USE  PLANNING 

Leonard  A.  Salter,  Jr. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

The  two  preceding  papers  have  dealt  with  the  common  problems  of 
urban  and  rural  planners  and  urban-rural  migration.  The  question  now 
before  the  house  appears  to  be  the  place  of  land-use  planning  as  a  method 
of  meeting  these  problems.  If  we  are  to  discuss  rurban  land-use  planning 
as  a  field  of  endeavor  which  may  set  some  outposts  in  this  no-man's-land 
of  common  city  and  country  problems,  it  becomes  important  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase. 

Off-hand,  the  term  "rurban"  might  be  considered  as  the  part  of  the 
topic  which  is  in  most  need  of  elaboration,  and  undoubtedly  some  persons 
would  object  to  any  use  of  the  term  at  all.  But  let  us  regard  "rurban"  as 
merely  a  convenient  way  to  refer  to  problems  in  which  things  rural  and 
things  urban  are  joined;  and  center  our  attention  first  on  the  phrase 
"land-use  planning."  While  we  all  very  likely  use  this  phrase  much  more 
often  than  we  use  the  term  "rurban,"  probably  the  rurban  concept  can  be 
tacked  down  more  specifically  than  the  phrase  "land-use  planning,"  par- 
ticularly when  persons  with  different  professional  backgrounds  are  dis- 
cussing it. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report  "land  use"  is  taken  in  its  economic 
sense;  that  is,  in  terms  of  the  pattern  of  whole  economic  operating  units. 
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In  this  interpretation,  land  use  has  an  institutional  connotation  rather 
than  the  physical  connotation  of  soil  use  or  the  entrepreneurial  one  of  land 
management.  "Planning"  refers  to  those  activities  associated  with  the  prep- 
aration of  a  realizable  program  of  social  action  to  direct  or  to  adjust  to 
change.  We  may  say,  then,  that  rurban  land-use  planning  means  the 
preparation  of  social  action  programs  involving  changes  in  the  rural  land- 
use  pattern  which  are  the  result  of  forces  or  demands  generated  by  urban 
influences. 

It  is  obvious  that  planning  involves  a  wide  range  of  activities  and  to 
discuss  it  as  an  outpost  in  otherwise  unchartered  territory  calls  for  a 
more  specific  delimitation  of  its  component  elements.  It  is  clear  that  the 
crux  of  land-use  planning  is  the  dedication  of  various  land  areas  to  their 
best  economic  use.  This  procedure  is  primarily,  and  almost  by  definition, 
one  of  judgment.  But  from  a  broader  point  of  view,  the  making  of  judg- 
ments as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  with  specific  delineated  areas  is  but 
one  of  several  parts  of  the  whole  planning  process.  In  this  light,  there  are 
four  types  of  operations  involved  which  may  conveniently  be  referred  to 
as  action,  judgment,  information,  and  understanding. 

Without  action,  plans  are  sterile :  having  decided  what  ought  to  be  done, 
we  need  education,  legislation,  regulations,  changes  in  the  objectives  and 
application  of  public  programs,  and  the  establishment  of  new  group  rela- 
tionships. Without  information,  plans  are  impossible:  in  order  to  make 
any  kind  of  judgment  we  need  to  know  what  we  are  judging.  And  then 
underlying  all  three  of  these  steps,  we  need  to  have  some  understanding  of 
what  causes  problems,  what  we  may  expect  if  the  problems  are  allowed 
to  continue,  and  what  accomplishments  may  result  from  certain  lines  of 
action. 

Different  people  are  inclined  to  attach  varying  degrees  of  importance 
to  these  four  parts  of  the  planning  process.  Some  would  delay  judgment 
and  consequently  any  effective  action  until  complete  understanding  has 
been  attained,  which  is  a  subtle  way  of  saying  "never."  Some  would 
merely  amass  quantities  of  data  while  neither  developing  working  princi- 
ples nor  making  decisions.  Over-emphasis  on  making  decisions  may  result 
in  plans  which  have  no  possibility  of  being  effected,  while  concentration 
on  action  alone  may  mean  chaos. 

Most  of  you  here  would  probably  agree  that  the  primary  need  generally 
is  for  the  making  of  judgments;  that  is,  the  dedication  of  land  areas  to 
their  best  use,  the  specific  outlining  of  programs.  And  with  this  is  the 
important  job  to  get  some  action.  This  is  an  easily  justified  priority  of 
tasks,  as  it  is  all  too  evident  that  we  must  begin  to  make  use  of  what 
knowledge  we  have  to  forge  programs  of  action  and  to  get  something  done 
about  pressing  problems. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture  it  is  not  hopelessly  difficult  to  find  helpful 
generalizations  and  available  data  which  can  be  carried  into  specific  land- 
use  recommendations.  By  and  large  experience  has  been  sufficient  so  that 
emphasis  can  be  put  upon  methods  of  making  judgments  as  to  future  land 
uses,  and  useful  recommendations  can  be  anticipated  from  laymen  leader- 
ship in  rural  planning.  City  planning  problems,  while  admittedly  com- 
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plex  and  far  from  being  completely  understood,  have  been  worked  upon 
enough  so  that  a  long  list  of  specific  accomplishments  in  making  programs 
and  in  securing  effective  action  could  be  easily  cited. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  point  to  progress  in  the  field  of  rurban  land- 
use  planning  in  terms  of  accomplishment  in  preparing  programs  and  in 
fulfilling  them,  although,  to  be  sure,  there  are  now  a  few  scattered  instances 
to  indicate  that  rurban  land-use  planning  activities  are  moving  ahead  even 
in  these  advanced  spheres.  But  generally,  the  agriculturalists  have  kept 
so  far  from  the  city  limits  and  the  city  planners  have  stayed  so  completely 
within  them,  that  the  least  progress  and  some  of  the  most  perplexing 
problems  are  found  where  urban  influences  form  an  important  part  of  the 
picture  of  a  shifting  land  pattern  in  rural  areas.  The  information  and 
understanding  aspects  of  the  rurban  planning  process  are  as  yet  so  unde- 
veloped that  it  is  too  early  to  hope  for  many  specific  examples  of  refined 
accomplishment  in  the  other  spheres  of  judgment  and  action.  At  least  I 
think  this  statement  to  be  a  simple  fact  rather  than  an  expression  of  alibi 
or  job  insurance,  as  similar  statements  are  often  classified. 

All  of  the  foregoing  means  that  you  may  expect  any  check  on  the 
progress  of  land-use  planning  in  attacking  rurban  problems  to  reveal  only 
a  few  specific  examples  of  developed  area  plans  and  even  fewer  examples 
of  accomplished  social  action.  Furthermore,  the  territory  is  so  unchartered 
that  we  must  expect  the  greatest  progress  in  the  attack,  now  and  for  some 
while  to  come,  not  in  these  particular  phases  of  the  activity  but  rather  in 
the  development  of  our  knowledge  and  especially  in  the  establishment  of 
some  guiding  principles  concerning  these  problems. 

To  secure  some  basic  understanding  of  problems  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared to  render  judgments  and  secure  action,  we  need  to  know  about  the 
effects  of  various  new  types  of  land  uses  as  they  are  introduced  into  a 
rural  area,  and  we  need  to  know  what  the  probable  future  demands  will  be 
for  these  uses.  Such  uses  would  include  suburban  residences,  rural  resi- 
dences, part-time  farms,  summer  homes,  public  recreational  grounds, 
roadside  commercial  enterprises,  and  municipal  water  supply  and  protec- 
tion areas.  Of  these,  the  largest  amount  of  work  has  been  or  is  being 
done  with  respect  to  suburban  residences,  part-time  farms,  and  public 
recreational  grounds. 

Probably  the  most  advanced  work  is  that  relating  to  the  introduction  of 
suburban  residential  units  fairly  close  to  the  cities.  The  most  pressing 
problems  in  this  connection  are  those  associated  with  premature  develop- 
ments for  such  uses.  With  Mr.  Cornick  here,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
elaborate  upon  the  progress  of  these  studies  except  to  say  that  the  extent 
of  the  practice  of  cutting  up  rural  lands  for  prospective  home  sites  which 
may  never  be  used  for  that  purpose  is  appalling,  as  is  the  series  of  com- 
plicated public  problems  which  follow  excessive  subdivision.  The  work 
of  Mr.  Cornick  with  the  Institute  of  Public  Administration  and  the  New 
York  State  Planning  Council,  the  surveys  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  and  the  studies  of  Dr.  Lee  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  in  the  same  state,  to  mention  a  few,  are  going 
far  in  paving  the  way  to  a  better  understanding  of  these  problems.  And 
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there  are  indications  that  the  National  Resources  Committee  may  give 
added  impetus  to  these  investigations.  None  of  the  studies  with  which  I 
am  familiar  in  this  line  are  being  carried  on  in  an  air  of  academic  isolation. 
The  problems  are  serious  enough  and  the  interest  is  keen  enough  so  that 
we  may  expect  this  knowledge  to  be  put  to  early  use  in  making  planning 
decisions  and  in  securing  corrective  and  preventive  action. 

During  the  past  six  years,  studies  of  part-time  farming  have  been 
reported  in  at  least  fifteen  states  and  recently  one  larger  study  was  com- 
pleted for  the  Southeastern  region.  In  this  field,  the  need  appears  to  be 
greatest  for  some  development  of  guiding  principles  based  on  the  available 
studies  no  one  of  which  in  itself  is  broad  enough  to  justify  the  formula- 
tion of  generalizations.  Further  work  is  also  needed  to  analyze  the  effect 
of  the  part-time  farming  movement  on  the  broader  but  yet  local  problems 
of  land-use  policy.  Also,  studies  of  the  probable  future  trend  in  part-time 
farming  need  to  be  pushed  back  to  their  roots  in  the  cities  from  which  the 
demand  for  this  kind  of  rural  land  use  unit  springs.  I  would,  in  passing, 
remark  that  to  a  certain  extent  some  have  been  fooled  by  part-time  farm- 
ing; because  a  surge  in  the  movement  was  felt  during  the  depression  it 
was  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  purely  a  depression  phenomenon.  Every- 
one now  is  beginning  to  realize  that  the  trend  to  part-time  farming  is  apt 
to  be  much  more  steady  than  was  expected.  Consequently,  we  find  a  need 
for  some  reorientation  of  our  views  respecting  part-time  farming.  We 
need  to  regard  it  as  a  normal  and  increasingly  important  rural  land  use, 
not  necessarily  associated  with  passing  fancies  of  emergency  depression 
remedies. 

Private  and  public  recreational  land  uses,  such  as  summer  homes  and 
camps  and  recreational  parks  and  forests,  are  receiving  greater  attention 
from  planners.  Rural  planners,  however,  are  apt  to  regard  public  recrea- 
tional land  use  as  an  easy  alternative  for  lands  not  adapted  to  commercial 
agriculture  while  city  planners  are  prone  to  stop  with  a  generalization  that 
recreational  areas  outside  the  city  are  needed.  Each  group  is  making  con- 
siderable progress  along  these  lines.  The  coming  need  is  for  them  to  get 
together  to  determine  where  and  how  such  lands  should  be  held.  Summer 
home  uses  are  found  in  locations  so  remote  from  the  cities  that  we  may 
forget  that  they  result  from  direct  urban  demands.  A  few  studies  are  being 
undertaken  to  determine  the  demands  for  and  effects  upon  the  rural  pat- 
tern of  these  recreational  land  uses.  Without  referring  to  specific  tasks, 
we  may  make  the  generalization  that  as  yet  we  have  made  but  slight 
progress  on  these  problems.  In  view  of  the  importance  which  these  land 
uses  have  or  will  assume  in  a  well  conceived  rural  land  economy  and  in 
view  of  the  tremendous  pressure  which  is  growing  in  the  cities  for  out- 
door recreation,  our  understanding  of  the  land-use  implications  of  recrea- 
tion cannot  be  improved  upon  too  speedily. 

I  have  referred  to  developing  studies  in  terms  of  some  of  the  many  land 
uses  which  affect  the  rural  land-use  pattern  as  a  result  of  urban  demands. 
These  have  only  been  referred  to  briefly  and  others  not  at  all.  Time  does 
not  permit  reference  to  other  studies  which  are  being  initiated  in  terms 
of  resultant  problems  or  planning  techniques,  such  as  special  analyses  of 
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overlapping  local  government  units,  urban  uses  of  rural  highways,  educa- 
tional problems,  and  studies  of  flood  plain  zoning  problems,  roadside 
control  and  highway  planning.  It  is  hoped  that  during  the  discussion 
period  some  of  these  phases  will  be  elaborated  upon  by  some  of  you  who 
are  more  familiar  with  them. 

All  of  these  foregoing  references  apply  to  the  first  two  steps  in  the  land- 
use  planning  process:  the  development  of  information  and  understanding 
regarding  the  particular  land-use  problem  situations  we  are  concerned 
with.  And  to  repeat,  if  the  crux  of  the  planning  process — the  making  of 
judgments  with  respect  to  the  dedication  of  specific  land  areas  to  alterna- 
tive uses  and  the  carrying  out  of  these  decisions — if  this  part  of  the  plan- 
ning process  is  to  establish  outposts  in  the  no-man's-land  of  rural-urban 
problems,  it  is  evident  that  these  pre-planning  studies  come  close  to  real 
pioneering. 

It  would  not  do  to  leave  this  cursory  discussion  without  commenting 
upon  at  least  one  instance  where  judgment  and  action  steps  have  been 
taken  in  an  area  where  rurban  problems  predominate.  Once  again,  to 
watch  planning  progress  we  can  turn  to  California  or  Wisconsin.  The 
zoning  ordinances  in  Northern  Wisconsin,  noted  because  of  their  regula- 
tions for  agricultural  and  forest  lands,  you  will  recall,  also  made  provi- 
sion for  recreational  use  areas.  And  now  in  Southeastern  Wisconsin, 
county  planning  work  has  proceeded  to  the  point  where  some  ordinances 
are  in  effect  in  areas  characterized  primarily  by  the  development  of  sum- 
mer homes,  rural  residence  subdivisions,  and  recreational  parks.  In  Jeffer- 
son County,  three  use  districts  are  recognized  by  ordinance,  but  the  regu- 
lations give  even  more  sharply  defined  control  over  land  use.  Set-back 
regulations  for  roadside  control,  permit  control  of  buildings,  stream  bank 
control  for  flood  control  and  for  the  protection  of  recreational  values,  and 
minimum  lot  areas  for  subdivision  control  are  among  the  features  in  the 
zoning  acts  and  ordinances  for  this  area.  As  might  be  expected  from  Wis- 
consin where  they  know  their  planning,  these  ordinances  and  regulations 
are  being  introduced  cautiously  and  only  in  reference  to  the  most  gen- 
erally recognized  problems,  and  care  is  being  exercised  to  develop  the 
work  through  thoroughly  democratic  procedures. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  land  is  an  excellent  common 
denominator  for  meeting  a  wide  range  of  social  and  economic  problems. 
While  we  should  guard  against  drawing  too  thin  a  connection  between  all 
sorts  of  problems  and  the  land,  nevertheless  a  number  of  questions  become 
more  susceptible  to  handling  when  attacked  on  the  basis  of  their  land-use 
implications.  As  common  urban  and  rural  problems  are  analyzed  and 
stated  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  land-use  relationships,  we  will  be  in  a 
position  to  show  further  progress  in  the  making  of  judgments  on  the 
proper  uses  of  different  land  areas,  and  since  such  judgments  are  stated 
in  definite  and  easily  recognized  terms  we  may  then  expect  remedial  and 
preventive  action.  Recent  planning  history  indicates  a  definitely  increasing 
interest  in  land  use  on  the  part  of  all  planners,  rural  and  urban,  profes- 
sional and  amateur,  and  this  trend  bids  well  for  the  future.  When  we 
have  found  a  common  ground  to  stand  on  and  a  common  language  to 
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speak  in,  we  have  won  half  the  battle,  and  since  land-use  planning  can 
supply  those  requirements,  it  can  establish  the  needed  guideposts  in  this 
wide  no-man's-land  of  common  city  and  country  problems. 


DISCUSSION 

Philip    H.    Cornick,    Institute   of   Public   Administration,    New 

York  City. 
Dorothy  M.  Straus,  Member,  New  York  State  Planning  Council. 

Lack  of  proper  land-use  planning  information  and  statistics  makes  it 
difficult  to  picture  land-use  conditions  and  underlying  factors  responsible 
for  misuse  of  land,  said  Mr.  Cornick.  He  pointed  out  that  there  is  much 
farm  land  that  is  intermediate,  or  part-time  farm  land;  there  are  large 
and  small  country  estates;  some  large  vacant  tracts  of  land  that  are  in 
the  hands  of  speculators.  Thousands  of  acres  also  have  been  cut  up  into 
subdivisions  on  the  urban  fringe  of  rural  areas,  land  that  is  now  vacant 
and  that  is  in  tax  arrears  to  an  extensive  degree.  Some  of  these,  he  said, 
may  be  due  to  the  tax  burden  on  improved  property  and  farms.  On  much 
of  the  vacant  property,  it  is  shown,  there  is  no  clear  title  possible.  Mr. 
Cornick  suggested,  as  a  measure  to  restrain  subdivision  of  rural-urban 
land,  that  new  subdivisions  be  required  to  guarantee  potable  water  supplies, 
waste  disposal,  the  services  of  the  health  department. 

Attention  was  called  by  Miss  Straus  to  the  difficulties  caused  by  over- 
lapping governmental  units,  such  as  conflicts  between  county  and  town, 
and  between  town  and  village.  Many  of  these  units  might  better  be  abol- 
ished, to  make  operations  simpler  and  more  efficient,  she  stated,  but  people 
are  reluctant  to  do  away  with  these  forms  because  they  are  symbols  of 
group  existence.  One  of  the  major  requirements  in  planning,  Miss  Straus 
believes,  is  the  understanding  that  ideal  uses  cannot  always  be  set  up.  An 
appeal  is  sounded  here  for  constructive  thinking  on  governmental  reor- 
ganization problems. 

SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION 

REPORTER 

Joseph  T.  Elvove,  Land  Use  Planning  Specialist  for  Massachu- 
setts, United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  a  national  convention  of  planners  we  naturally  have  found  ourselves 
divided  into  groups  concerned  with  various  specialties  and  interests  within 
the  broad,  comprehensive  field  of  planning.  Yet,  if  I  may  presume  to 
reflect  the  attitude  of  all  our  groups,  I  am  sure  we  feel  more  than  ever 
the  need  for  collaboration  in,  and  coordination  of,  our  several  efforts. 
Those  of  us  particularly  concerned  with  rural  plans,  programs,  and  poli- 
cies have  found  ourselves  facing  many  problems  which  our  city  planning 
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colleagues  find  equally  perplexing  and  equally  in  need  of  attack.  These 
problems  as  we  have  discussed  them,  include  those  associated  with  the 
following. 

1.  Unemployment  and  relief:    In  the  city  we  find  an  excess  of  man 
power  wasting  and  unused,  while  on  the  farm  there  is  a  surplus  of  people 
in  relation  to  the  land,  and  they  are  without  opportunity  for  successful 
migration. 

2.  Normal  industrial  activity:   Industries  vital  to  the  city  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  unemployed  workers  are  equally  important  to  rural  areas  in  the 
absorption  of  excess  farm  population  and  in  the  utilization  of  raw  mate- 
rials produced  on  the  farm. 

3.  Preparation  of  sound  city  plans :   City  plans  to  be  of  value  in  solving 
urban  problems  must  reflect  a  basic  understanding  of  the  agricultural  and 
forest  economy  surrounding  the  city  and  must  be  definitely  related  to  and 
integrated  with  plans  for  the  adjacent  rural  areas. 

4.  Market  planning:    To  be  of  most  value,  market  planning  must  give 
simultaneous  answers  to  the  problems  of  both  rural  and  urban  areas  in 
the  assembly  and  effective  distribution   of  farm,  forest,   and   industrial 
products. 

5.  Recreational  planning:    Recreation  is  important  both  to  rural  and 
urban  people  in  the  opportunities  it  provides  for  both,  in  the  income  it 
provides  to  rural  areas,  and  in  the  "conflicts"  of  interest  that  derive  from 
competition  for  the  use  of  land. 

6.  Planning  for  future  public  facilities  and  public  utilities  adequate  to 
serve  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 

7.  Population  shifts  and  trends. 

8.  Soil    conservation:     Recognizing    land    as    the    common    source    of 
urban  and  rural  wealth,  we  find  need  for  cooperative  approach  to  con- 
servation of  this  basic  resource,  to  the  end  that  we  may  continue  to  increase 
our  production  of  wealth. 

In  the  field  of  rural  problems,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has 
the  county  planning  program  as  a  tool  to  shape  well-rounded  rural  pro- 
grams and  policies.  Yet  we  know  that  coordination  of  our  own  efforts 
and  an  integration  of  urban  and  rural  planning  with  a  unified  program 
of  progress  must  be  simultaneous.  To  our  work  as  rural  agricultural 
planners  must  be  introduced  continuously  the  counsel  and  advice  of 
urban  and  industrial  planning  specialists. 

Land-use  planning,  of  course,  is  both  a  rural  problem  and  an  urban 
one,  important  alike  to  cities  and  to  rural  areas.  Land-use  planning  is 
concerned  with  changes  in  the  rural  land-use  pattern  that  are  the  result 
of  forces  generated  by  urban  influences.  Land-use  planning  rests  upon 
four  fundamental  and  interdependent  requirements,  these  being  informa- 
tion, understanding,  judgment,  and  action. 

The  primary  need,  if  there  can  be  a  point  of  primary  importance  in 
such  a  group  of  interdependent  requirements,  is  that  of  judgment — the 
making  of  decisions  as  to  what  uses  are  best  for  given  areas  of  land. 
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Without  adequate  information,  or  without  understanding  of  the  informa- 
tion, wise  judgment  cannot  be  made.  It  is  important,  however,  that  action 
— the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  planning — not  be  delayed  until  every  detail 
of  fact  is  known  about  a  problem.  A  groundwork  for  effective  action 
often  exists  long  before  complete  information  or  understanding  of  a  par- 
ticular problem  is  obtained.  This  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind. 

In  agricultural  planning,  a  considerable  amount  of  helpful  generaliza- 
tion and  data  is  already  available.  This  is  true  also  in  urban  planning. 
It  is  not  the  case,  however,  in  "rurban"  planning,  because  even  with  the 
volume  of  rural-urban  planning  that  has  been  carried  on  in  recent  years, 
there  are  today  few  examples  of  definite  area  plans  and  fewer  examples 
of  actual  social  actions  that  have  been  taken  to  effectuate  "rurban"  plan- 
ning. The  territory  is  largely  uncharted.  More  knowledge  must  be  ob- 
tained. Among  the  questions  to  be  dealt  with  is:  What  will  be  the  future 
demands  for  suburban  residences,  rural  residences,  part-time  farms,  sum- 
mer homes,  public  recreation,  roadside  commercial  uses,  water  supply 
and  protection  for  municipalities?  The  most  extensively  developed  aspects 
of  this  question  now  are  those  of  suburban  residences,  part-time  farming, 
and  public  recreational  uses,  with  suburban  residence  use  having  received 
the  most  study  as  a  "rurban"  use  of  land.  The  premature  development 
of  suburban  residential  areas  is  a  most  serious  problem.  The  cutting  up 
of  rural  land  by  subdivisions  is  excessive  and  causes  appalling  conse- 
quences. Recent  studies  show  the  problem  of  suburban  subdivisions; 
interest  in  it  is  keen  enough  that  present  knowledge  will  probably  be  put 
to  early  use. 

Part-time  farming,  it  is  observed,  is  not  a  temporary  whim  of  urban 
workers,  but  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  a  normal  and  important  con- 
tinuing development  in  land  use.  New  and  greater  stores  of  information 
as  to  problems  associated  with  this  trend  are  needed.  Part-time  farming 
studies  have  been  conducted  in  15  states  in  the  last  6  years,  and  an 
analysis  has  been  made  of  this  problem  for  the  Southeastern  region.  While 
the  studies  made  to  date  are  valuable,  much  information  still  is  necessary 
for  the  analysis  of  the  problems  associated  with  part-time  farming. 

Rural  and  urban  planners,  who  heretofore  have  been  dealing  with  ap- 
parently independent  problems,  must  undertake  the  joint  task  of  planning 
for  recreational  land  use,  both  public  and  private.  Rising  pressure  is  being 
felt  from  the  cities  for  planned  action  in  order  to  meet  their  recreational 
needs.  In  turn,  the  influence  of  urban  use  of  rural  resources  is  a  growing 
factor  in  rural  land  economy. 

Experience  in  land-use  planning  has  demonstrated  that  land  is  an  excel- 
lent common  denominator  for  solving  a  wide  range  of  social  and  economic 
problems.  While  caution  must  be  advised  against  drawing  too  thin  a 
connection  between  all  types  of  problems  on  the  land,  yet  it  should  be 
realized  that  many  problems  are  more  easily  susceptible  to  handling  and 
solution  when  approached  on  the  basis  of  the  land-use  implications. 

Planning  for  the  land  and  its  uses,  we  must  continually  remind  our- 
selves, is  simply  planning  for  people,  their  happiness,  and  their  prosperity. 
Therefore,  population  adjustments  in  relation  to  the  land  have  an  impor- 
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tant  place  in  any  study  of  rural  and  urban  land-use  planning.  And  today, 
as  we  see  more  and  more  clearly  the  vital  importance  of  migration  from 
farms  to  cities  and  from  cities  to  farms,  close  study  also  must  be  given 
to  the  factors  associated  with  this  migration. 

The  problems  of  population  distribution  and  redistribution  are  diffi- 
cult of  solution,  but  they  can  be  solved  through  effective  planning  on  a 
national  scale.  Reviewing  a  part  of  the  population  adjustment  problem, 
we  may  point  to  the  cessation  of  industrial  expansion  in  the  cities,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  available  for  employment  in  cities,  and 
to  the  concurrent  fact  that  rural  migration  to  cities  has  suffered  a  drastic 
curtailment  since  1930.  The  consequence  of  this  curtailment  of  migra- 
tion to  cities  is  a  huge  "backing  up"  of  population  in  rural  areas.  This 
"backing  up"  means  that  large  groups  of  people  now  on  farms  have  little 
chance  of  employment  in  commercial  agriculture. 

It  may  be  true  that  some  of  this  surplus  population  in  rural  areas  will 
be  absorbed  to  some  extent  by  the  creation  of  new  rural  industries,  but 
it  is  certain  that  other  farm  residents  will  endeavor  to  improve  their  lot 
by  moving  to  new  localities  in  search  of  work.  The  problem  of  migration, 
like  the  migrant  himself,  crosses  state  and  regional  lines.  The  problem  is 
inter-regional  and  federal. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  of  attacking  this  problem.  To  deal  with  it 
effectively,  we  must  restore  higher  levels  of  employment,  rural  and  urban. 
We  must  increase  the  number  of  jobs  through  achieving  better  balance  of 
potential  production  with  consumers'  needs.  We  must  make  more  effective 
use  of  our  resources  in  rural  areas,  such  as  forests,  grazing  units,  and 
recreational  lands.  Educational  and  social  services  must  be  developed 
more  fully  for  the  use  of  rural  people  so  that  those  who  do  migrate  to 
cities  will  be  better  equipped  to  earn  a  living  there  and  to  become  useful 
citizens  in  their  new  communities. 

The  need  for  development  of  definite  migration  policies  that  will  guide 
and  possibly,  in  some  areas,  stimulate  migration  is  becoming  increasingly 
apparent.  Migration  all  too  often  is  but  the  result  of  a  mere  "hunch"  that 
opportunities  are  better  elsewhere.  Definite  information  on  opportunities 
should  be  furnished  to  migrants  so  that  they  may  avoid  serious  personal 
losses  in  moving  and  in  order  to  avoid  high  public  costs  for  relief. 

The  farm  population  of  the  nation  is  the  great  reservoir  from  which 
the  cities  must  draw  their  strength.  Urban  growth  prior  to  1930  was  due 
in  large  part  to  the  migration  of  rural  residents  to  the  cities.  Between 
1910  and  1930,  for  example,  farms  contributed  12,000,000  persons  to  our 
cities  during  a  period  when  the  non-farm  population  was  increasing  by 
33,000,000.  We  may  conclude  now  that  if  city  growth  is  to  continue  as 
in  the  past,  and  indeed  if  our  large  cities  are  even  to  maintain  their  pres- 
ent size,  the  population  of  cities  must  come  increasingly  from  the  farms. 
The  natural  rate  of  increase  of  cities  is  not  great  enough  to  provide  for 
sustained  growth.  City  growth  depends  on  migration. 

Recommended  action  toward  more  efficient  and  desirable  migration 
includes  raising  the  level  of  living  in  areas  from  which  migrants  will  be 
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recruited,  so  that  they  will  constitute  a  more  readily  assimilable  part  of 
city  population;  and  raising  of  educational  levels  in  rural  areas  to  the  end 
that  migrants  may  become  efficient  industrial  workers.  Development  of 
policies  that  will  guide  migration  from  poor  areas  to  areas  of  better 
opportunity  is  essential,  since  desirable  migration  must  be  one  in  which 
the  individual  increases  his  productivity,  benefiting  both  himself  and 
his  new  community. 

The  level  of  living,  it  is  suggested,  may  be  raised  through  a  program 
of  subsistence  production  consistent  with  conservational  land  uses.  The 
educational  improvement  that  is  needed  in  rural  areas  would  benefit  not 
only  the  migrants,  but  also  those  who  decided  to  stay  on  the  land.  It  is 
believed  that  the  development  of  planned  migration  may  be  furthered  by 
the  resettlement  of  residents  in  poor  areas.  Other  instruments  include  rural 
zoning,  public  purchase  programs,  and  associated  land-use  policy  and 
directional  measures. 

In  closing  may  we  reemphasize  that  all  these  problems  indicate  the 
need  for  a  coordinated,  integrated  attack  by  urban  and  rural  planners 
working  together.  Our  farm  problems,  our  rural  maladjustments,  have 
roots  in  the  city  and  we  feel  sure  that  many  urban  problems  find  provoca- 
tion in  the  rural  scene. 


THE  NATIONAL  INCOME:    SOURCES  AND 
EXPENDITURES 

GOVERNMENT'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  NATIONAL 

INCOME 

Robert  R.  Nathan 
Chief,  Income  Section,  Department  of  Commerce 

In  opening  this  discussion  we  must  first  answer  the  question:  "Do  the 
various  federal,  state,  and  local  government  agencies  contribute  to  the 
national  income?"  To  many  of  you  it  will  be  apparent  that  no  answer 
is  needed  to  this  question — that  the  answer  is  obvious.  However,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note  that  in  many  countries  the  value  of  government's 
services  in  measuring  the  national  income  was  not  taken  into  account  for 
a  long  period  of  time.  I  believe  that  I  am  right  in  stating  there  are  still 
some  countries  in  the  world  which  follow  this  theory  in  preparing  esti- 
mates of  their  national  income. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  people  in  this  country,  too,  who  do  not 
believe  that  government  makes  any  contribution  to  the  national  income, 
but  who  believe  that  taxes  represent  a  pure  burden  on  the  national  income 
and  that  nothing  is  produced  or  created  for  this  payment.  They  say  that 
all  taxes  should  be  deducted  from  the  national  income  figures  to  arrive  at 
what  they  call  the  "true"  national  income.  This  is  tantamount  to  placing 
no  value  whatsoever  upon  government  activities. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  gives  thought  and 
attention  to  the  matter  that  government  does  contribute  to  the  national 
income  and  makes  contributions  which  are  substantial  and  considerable 
in  their  magnitude.  National  income  is  a  measure  of  the  net  value  of 
all  goods  and  services  produced  in  the  economy.  Certainly  upon  reflec- 
tion we  realize  that  the  government  does  produce  goods  and  services,  pri- 
marily services,  which  are  of  real  value  to  all  of  us.  Let  us  consider  some 
of  the  great  variety  of  functions  performed  by  governmental  units  and 
we  can  more  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  government  does  make  a  con- 
tribution to  our  economic  well-being. 

Government  activities  may  be  divided  into  two  broad  categories.  The 
first  relates  to  purely  governmental  functions  such  as  the  activities  of  the 
judicial,  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments.  The  second  comprises  those  activities  which  are  somewhat 
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economic  in  nature  or  which  if  not  performed  by  the  government  would 
and  must  be  performed  within  the  sphere  of  private  economic  endeavor. 
Of  those  purely  governmental  functions,  I  think  that  we  will  all  agree  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  value  in  activities  of  this  nature.  We  might  not 
offhand  think  of  the  services  of  the  judge  on  the  bench  as  being  of  value 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  contractor  who  builds  the  house,  or 
the  automobile  mechanic  who  repairs  the  car,  or  the  doctor  who  takes 
care  of  our  ailments.  Actually,  however,  the  judge  is  contributing  to  our 
welfare,  to  our  enjoyment,  and  to  our  ability  to  live  and  get  along 
together,  which  is  of  great  value  to  individuals  in  .particular  and  to  society 
in  general.  Similarly,  the  legislators  and  the  workers  in  our  executive 
branches  of  government  are  providing  individuals  with  ways  and  means 
of  getting  along  jointly,  collectively,  cooperatively,  and  peacefully  in  a 
single  society  through  a  democratic  process.  The  performance  of  these 
functions  adds  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  life  and  to  our  continued 
national  existence.  Perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  value 
of  the  services  performed  by  the  judge  on  the  bench,  or  the  president  in 
the  White  House,  or  the  member  of  the  cabinet,  but  certainly  there  is  a 
service  rendered  which  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  society.  The  difficulty  of 
measurement  does  not  render  the  service  valueless. 

Let  us  now  move  to  those  functions  of  government  which  are  more 
economic  in  nature  and  which  we  can  more  easily  appreciate  and  under- 
stand as  making  significant  contributions  to  our  economic  welfare.  Let 
us  take  our  school  systems  for  instance.  Is  there  anyone  who  doubts  that 
the  training  and  facilities  offered  to  our  children  and  to  adults  in  this 
country  are  not  of  great  economic  value  and  add  considerably  to  the 
growth  of  intangible  wealth  and  productivity  of  this  country?  Do  not 
the  million  and  a  quarter  persons  employed  in  public  education  activi- 
ties contribute  to  the  flow  of  services  produced  in  each  year  and  there- 
fore to  our  national  income?  If  we  did  not  have  public  school  systems  it 
would  be  necessary  to  send  children  to  private  schools  in  order  to  secure 
an  education.  Those  people  who  now  send  their  children  to  private  schools 
realize  full  well  that  there  is  considerable  value  attached  to  the  educational 
service,  in  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  substantial  price  for  this  service. 
Certainly,  if  all  children  were  sent  to  private  schools  the  amount  paid  for 
these  services  would  be  tremendous  and  would  certainly  make  us  more 
readily  appreciate  and  reflect  upon  the  value  of  the  services  so  rendered 
by  government  at  the  present  time. 

We  might  consider  other  activities  of  government  such  as  police,  fire, 
and  military  protection.  If  there  were  no  police  it  would  be  necessary 
for  individuals,  business  enterprises,  and  other  organizations  to  hire  indi- 
viduals for  protective  purposes,  and  possibly  with  a  great  deal  less  effi- 
ciency than  we  have  at  the  present  time.  Certainly  the  cost  would  be  sub- 
stantial. The  same  is  true  of  fire  protection  and  national  defense  as  well. 
We  might  further  illustrate  with  the  post  office.  Surely  the  services  ren- 
dered and  performed  by  the  post  office  are  of  considerable  value  to 
society.  Also  there  is  a  great  amount  of  research  performed  by  federal, 
state  and  local  government  departments.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  might 
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be  used  as  one  illustration.  Then  there  is  the  field  of  economic  research 
and  research  in  the  physical  sciences,  which  provides  valuable  and  worth- 
while results. 

To  make  the  point  even  more  convincing  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
we  all  recognize  today  that  railroads  and  public  utilities  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  our  national  income.  I  might  ask  you,  "Do  you  believe  that 
if  railroads  and  public  utilities  were  transferred  to  government,  for  gov- 
ernment operation,  would  their  services  become  valueless  and  would  they 
cease  to  contribute  to  the  national  income?"  Those  who  believe  that 
government  makes  no  contribution  must  say  that  the  mere  transfer  of 
these  functions  to  government  takes  them  out  of  the  area  of  contributing 
to  our  economic  and  social  welfare.  This  is  obviously  not  the  case. 

If  we  grant  that  government  does  contribute  to  the  national  income, 
whether  these  contributions  are  of  an  economic  nature  or  purely  govern- 
mental functions,  then  we  must  decide  how  can  we  measure  government's 
contribution  to  the  national  income.  First  of  all,  the  government's  serv- 
ices are  paid  for  through  various  revenues,  primarily  in  the  form  of  taxes. 
Of  course  you  buy  postage  stamps  and  there  are  other  payments  of  that 
nature  which  are  more  direct,  but  generally  we  pay  for  government  serv- 
ices through  taxes.  Taxes  are,  however,  somewhat  different  from  the 
ordinary  prices  paid  for  goods  and  services.  Most  prices  are  determined 
in  a  competitive  market.  Taxes,  however,  are  not  determined  in  a  com- 
petitive market  but  the  rates  are  established  by  legislative  bodies  and  total 
collections  will  depend  upon  the  rates  and  changes  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
base  to  which  the  rates  apply.  Government  revenues  may  or  may  not  be 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  services  which  the  government  renders.  Also 
the  taxes  may  not  be  assessed  in  amount  from  person  to  person  or  from 
one  area  to  another  in  accordance  with  the  differences  of  the  value  of  the 
services  flowing  to  those  different  persons  or  to  those  different  areas. 

Therefore,  if  we  cannot  look  upon  taxes  as  prices  paid  for  the  services 
which  the  government  renders,  we  are  faced  with  the  very  serious  problem 
of  just  how  to  measure  the  value  of  government  services.  In  the  studies  of 
the  national  income  at  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  in  those  of  most 
other  agencies,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  value  of  government's 
services  are  equal  to  the  cost  to  the  government  of  those  services.  In  other 
words,  when  a  judge  is  paid  $10,000  for  his  work,  the  value  of  his  services 
to  the  community  is  accepted  as  being  worth  $10,000,  or  similarly  the 
government  clerk  who  gets  $1,260  per  year  is  looked  upon  as  contributing 
services  valued  at  that  amount  to  the  community. 

We  all  realize  that  this  assumption  of  the  value  of  government  services 
being  equal  to  their  cost  is  somewhat  different  from  the  treatment  accorded 
the  competitive  part  of  our  economic  system.  We  know  that  some  people 
both  in  and  out  of  government  service  work  harder  and  produce  more  than 
they  are  actually  paid  for.  On  the  other  hand  some  people  earn  less,  or 
rather  are  paid  more,  than  they  actually  create.  Presumably  in  the  pri- 
vate area  of  our  economic  system,  those  individuals  who  are  paid  more 
than  they  produce  will  soon  lose  their  jobs  or  have  cuts  in  pay  and  those 
who  are  receiving  less  than  what  they  are  worth  will  receive  increases  or 
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find  new  jobs  which  will  pay  them  more  in  accordance  with  their  contri- 
bution. In  the  government  this  is  not  always  the  case.  It  is  quite  probable 
in  the  government  that  the  higher  income  groups  receive  less  than  the 
value  of  the  services  in  many  instances,  if  evaluated  as  in  private  industry, 
and  those  in  the  lower  income  group  may  receive  more  than  the  value  of 
their  services.  However,  this  assumption  of  the  value  equaling  the  cost  or 
vice  versa  is  fairly  reasonable  and  provides  at  least  a  working  basis  for 
the  inclusion  of  government's  contribution  in  the  national  income. 

It  is  further  important  to  note  that  in  private  industry  the  nature  or 
character  of  what  is  produced  is  determined  in  the  market  place,  while  in 
the  field  of  government  service  these  determinations  are  made  by  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches.  It  is  the  aggregate  of  competitive  forces  in 
the  system  which  brings  about  a  shift  in  production  from  one  community  to 
another,  or  in  an  industry  from  one  geographic  area  to  another,  or  in  the 
replacement  of  one  plant  by  another.  In  government,  all  decisions  as  to 
what  to  produce,  how  to  produce,  where  to  produce,  what  factors  of  pro- 
duction to  use,  and  related  matters  are  not  determined  competitively. 
Presumably  the  wishes  of  the  people  as  reflected  at  the  polls  give  direction 
to  these  elements. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  observe  what  has  happened  in  recent  years  in 
government's  contribution  to  the  national  income.  Generally  it  might  be 
stated  that  the  trend  of  government's  contribution  is  substantially  upward. 
Also  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  government's  contribution  varies 
indirectly  with  the  movement  of  the  total  national  income.  By  this  I 
mean  when  the  national  income  declines,  as  it  did  in  1929  to  1932,  the 
government's  contribution  increases  proportionately;  and  as  the  national 
income  increased  from  1932  to  1937  the  relative  importance  of  govern- 
ment's contribution  declined.  This  results  because  government's  contri- 
bution is  much  more  stable  than  the  contribution  of  private  industry.  A 
third  general  tendency  which  we  observe  is  the  declining  relative  impor- 
tance of  state  and  local  government's  contribution  relative  to  the  contri- 
bution of  the  federal  government. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  figures.  In  the  years  1919  and  1920,  total  govern- 
ment, including  federal,  state  and  local,  contributed  7.2  per  cent  of  the 
national  income.  By  1928  and  1929,  this  proportion  had  increased  to 
7.6  per  cent.  During  the  depression  government's  contribution  jumped 
tremendously,  increasing  to  nearly  one-sixth  in  1932.  Thereafter,  there 
was  a  decline  to  12.7  per  cent  in  1937,  but  a  rise  to  15.4  per  cent  in  1938. 

For  the  period  1929  to  date,  we  have  a  breakdown  of  the  government 
figures,  as  between  the  federal,  state  and  local  agencies.  In  the  years  1929 
to  1932,  inclusive,  we  find  that  the  federal  contribution  was  substantially 
smaller  than  the  state  and  local  contribution.  For  instance  in  1929,  the 
federal  government  contributed  2.6  per  cent  of  the  national  income  whereas 
state  and  local  governments  contributed  5  per  cent.  In  1938,  the  federal 
government  contributed  8.2  per  cent;  state  and  local  governments  con- 
tributed 7.2  per  cent.  We  have  evidence  of  an  increasing  importance  of 
the  federal  government  and  declining  importance  of  the  state  and  local 
government. 
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Before  completing  my  remarks,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  govern- 
ment is  an  employer  of  individuals  of  substantial  magnitude.  During  the 
past  ten  years  the  government,  excluding  work  relief  activities,  employed 
from  7  per  cent  to  9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  people  working  in 
this  country.  A  substantial  portion  of  these  are  employed  in  education, 
others  in  state  and  local  government  functions  of  a  regular  nature,  the 
balance  in  the  federal  government. 

In  addition  to  these  contributions  which  I  have  discussed,  the  federal 
government  also  adds  to  the  purchasing  power  through  transfers  of  income. 
We  do  not  include  direct  relief  as  part  of  the  national  income  because 
direct  relief  in  essence  is  really  a  transfer  of  income.  It  is  very  much 
similar  to  an  individual  who,  let  us  say,  gets  a  $10,000  salary  and  gives 
$1,000  to  his  poor  relatives.  The  national  income  is  not  enlarged  by  this 
transaction,  but  the  $1,000  gift  represents  a  transfer  of  income  from  the 
one  who  has  produced  and  received  money  for  his  production  to  one  who 
has  not  made  such  a  contribution.  Direct  relief  is  somewhat  similar  to 
this  and  represents  a  transfer  from  one  group  of  society  to  another.  To 
the  total  amount  of  income  flowing  to  individuals,  including  these  transfers, 
government's  contribution  has  been  even  greater  than  its  contribution  to  the 
national  income.  In  the  year  1936  and  in  1938  again,  government's 
contribution  to  the  total  flow  of  income  to  individuals  was  18  per  cent  or 
more,  compared  with  8  per  cent  to  9  per  cent  in  the  years  1929  and  1930. 

There  is  one  further  thought  I  should  like  to  leave  with  you  today,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  government  taxes  or  government  revenues  do  not 
represent  a  pure  drain  on  the  national  income.  Part  of  taxes  are  paid  by 
individuals,  the  balance  being  paid  by  business  enterprises.  They  repre- 
sent a  payment  for  the  services  rendered  by  government  to  these  enter- 
prises, which  to  them  is  the  same  as  a  raw  material  purchased  from 
a  mine  or  a  factory  or  from  a  transportation  company  or  a  communication 
company.  The  revenues  by  government  are  immediately  fed  back  into  the 
income  stream  in  the  form  of  wages,  salaries  and  other  types  of  disburse- 
ment, as  well  as  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  from  industry.  This  is  not 
often  recognized  by  individuals  who  view  taxes  as  a  pure  drain  on  the 
national  income  for  which  neither  services  are  rendered  nor  out  of  which 
payments  are  made  and  again  become  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of 
individuals.  Certainly  the  government  spends  its  receipts.  It  does  not  take 
funds  out  of  the  income  stream  without  directing  them  back  within  a  very 
short  period  of  time,  and  certainly  it  does  not  take  funds  out  of  the  income 
stream  without  contributing  to  our  entire  national  social  and  economic 
welfare  in  a  substantial  and  important  measure. 

The  government  does  contribute  a  great  deal  of  our  national  income 
and  its  contribution  has  been  growing.  As  to  what  this  contribution  will 
be  in  the  future,  we  do  not  know.  It  will  depend  very  largely  on  private 
industry's  absorbing  the  unemployed  and  using  our  resources  effectively. 
Most  people  would  prefer  that  as  large  a  segment  of  our  economic  system 
as  possible  be  carried  on  under  private  initiative  and  as  small  a  portion 
as  possible  under  public  ownership  and  operation,  consistent  with  full 
employment  and  economic  development.  If  the  trend  continues  toward  an 
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ever  increasing  relative  importance  of  the  service  industries  and  a  cor- 
relative decreasing  importance  of  the  commodity  producing  industries,  the 
role  of  government  might  of  necessity  increase  since  it  is  such  an  important 
producer  of  services  which  have  been  accepted  as  falling  completely  within 
the  realm  of  governmental  functions. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY  IN  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

Frederic  H.  Fay 

Member,  Massachusetts  State  Planning  Board 

The  importance  of  the  construction  industry  in  our  national  economy  is 
not  widely  understood.  Few  realize  that  the  great  slump  in  construction 
activity  shortly  after  the  1929  crash  was  a  highly  important  factor  con- 
tributing to  the  severity  of  the  depression  of  the  past  ten  years.  In 
prosperous  times,  such  as  the  five  years  ending  in  1929,  total  construction 
expenditures  averaged  well  over  13  billion  dollars  annually  or  more  than 
one-sixth  of  the  entire  national  income.  The  effect  of  this  huge  outlay  was 
far  reaching.  It  filled  the  pay  envelopes  of  the  several  million  workers 
directly  employed.  These  in  turn  spent  their  earnings  not  only  for  neces- 
sities but  freely  for  so-called  luxuries,  thus  stimulating  to  a  marked  degree 
the  production  of  consumer  goods.  The  construction  dollar  traveled  far. 
It  was  spent  over  and  over  again  in  ever  widening  fields.  It  contributed 
greatly  to  the  country's  prosperity. 

By  1933,  the  worst  depression  year,  construction  activity  had  dropped 
70  per  cent  to  a  mere  four  billion  dollars,  or  little  more  than  one-twelfth 
of  the  shrunken  national  income  of  that  year.  In  other  words,  in  three 
years'  time,  expenditures  in  the  construction  field  had  fallen  twice  as 
rapidly  as  national  income  as  a  whole,  bad  as  was  the  drop  in  the  latter. 
This  drastic  curtailment  in  the  purchasing  power  of  workers  in  the 
construction  field  had  a  far-reaching  effect  in  lessening  the  demand  for 
consumer  goods  and  in  slowing  down  business  activity  generally. 

In  what  way  did  the  depression  affect  the  construction  program?  It 
was  chiefly  in  the  curtailment  of  private  building  which  up  to  1929  had 
accounted  for  roughly  three-fifths  of  the  total  expenditure,  averaging  about 
eight  billion  dollars  annually.  By  1933  this  had  fallen  to  one  and  one-third 
billion  or  a  mere  sixth  of  the  pre-depression  figure.  Public  utilities  and 
public  works,  each  of  which  had  formerly  accounted  for  about  one-fifth  of 
the  total,  dropped  at  lesser  rates. 

The  depression  had  witnessed  a  radical  departure  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment from  principles  to  which  it  had  adhered  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
This  is  the  adoption  of  the  new  policy  of  lending  its  credit,  and  of  giving 
grants  outright,  to  aid  the  construction  of  projects  which  it  does  not  own. 
Extension  of  federal  credit  was  inaugurated  by  the  act  of  July  1932  author- 
izing RFC  loans  to  states  and  their  political  subdivisions  for  "self- 
liquidating"  construction  projects.  Although  this  was  the  first  time  that 
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federal  credit  had  been  used  in  this  country  for  the  construction  of  other 
than  federal  public  works,  the  idea  was  not  new.  For  forty-five  years  this 
policy  had  been  followed  advantageously  in  England  where  most  of  the 
funds  for  housing  and  similar  projects  undertaken  by  the  small  munici- 
palities had  been  borrowed  from  the  national  treasury.  In  1933  our  federal 
government  began  its  vigorous  "pump  priming"  policy  with  an  initial 
appropriation  of  over  three  billion  dollars  for  public  works,  including  both 
loans  and  grants  to  stimulate  construction  by  states  and  their  subdivisions 
of  non-federal  projects. 

Notwithstanding  the  huge  increase  in  federal  contribution  toward  con- 
struction activity  in  the  past  six  years  we  have  by  no  means  caught  up  with 
our  needs.  Private  construction  has  made  some  recovery  since  1933  but 
has  reached  only  about  half  its  former  figure.  Public  utilities  are  far 
behind  their  normal  growth.  Public  works  are  still  one  or  two  years 
behind  schedule.  Federal  public  works  expenditures,  normally  about  250 
millions  annually  and  which  had  risen  to  ten  times  that  figure  by  1936,  have 
been  far  from  sufficient  to  offset  the  drop  in  state,  county,  and  municipal 
spending.  According  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  total 
construction  activity  had  reached  only  two-thirds  its  normal  figure  by  1937. 

A  hopeful  outlook  for  the  near  future  is  the  awakening  of  the  country  to 
the  needs  of  national  defense  with  the  impending  expansion  of  public 
utilities,  notably  power,  adequately  to  meet  them.  Another  is  the  endeavor 
to  stimulate  modernization  and  expansion  in  private  industry.  Private  as 
well  as  public  housing  is  needed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  rise  or  fall 
in  construction  activity  has  a  powerful  influence  on  consumer  goods 
industries  and  that  the  benefits  of  increased  construction  are  widespread. 


A  PUBLIC  INVESTMENT  PROGRAM 

Paul  M.  Sweezy 
Department  of  Economics,  Harvard  University 

The  title  of  this  paper,  "A  Public  Investment  Program,"  might  form  the 
subject  of  a  lifetime  work  of  painstaking  investigation;  a  good-sized  book 
could  easily  be  written  without  even  touching  upon  many  aspects  of  the 
problem.  Unfortunately  for  me,  however — though  I'm  sure  fortunately  for 
you — I  must  have  my  say  today  in  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Under  the 
circumstances  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  omit  much  and  simplify  my 
argument  to  a  degree  which  the  complexity  of  the  problem  would  otherwise 
scarcely  warrant. 

The  question  which  I  should  particularly  like  to  raise  in  connection  with 
a  public  investment  program  is  why  we  want  one  at  all.  The  answer,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place  there  exists  a  clear  and  urgent 
social  need  for  the  things  which  governments  can  provide  through  the 
expenditure  of  investment  funds  on  durable  public  projects.  In  the  second 
place,  as  Professor  Alvin  Hansen  said  in  his  recent  presidential  address  to 
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the  American  Economic  Association,  "it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the 
prevailing  economic  system  has  never  been  able  to  reach  reasonably  full 
employment  or  the  attainment  of  its  currently  realizable  real  income 
without  making  large  investment  expenditures."  When  private  parties  in 
search  of  profit  fail  to  make  these  expenditures  in  adequate  volume  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  as  has  been  the  case  during  the  last  ten  years,  there 
inevitably  arises  a  demand  that  society  should,  through  its  elected  repre- 
sentatives, directly  assume  the  task  in  the  general  welfare.  The  only 
alternative,  it  appears,  would  be  to  scrap  the  prevailing  economic  system 
in  favor  of  one  which  allows  a  greatly  increased  consumption  by  the  mass 
of  the  people.  Since  America  seems  hardly  prepared  to  adopt  so  drastic  a 
measure,  just  yet  at  any  rate,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  a 
program  of  public  investment  in  one  form  or  another  will  occupy  our 
attention  for  some  time  to  come. 

On  the  first  count,  that  is  the  need  for  public  investment,  there  is  little 
room  for  disagreement.  Very  few  people,  and  least  of  all  those  present 
here  today,  would  be  disposed  to  argue  that  America  stands  in  no  need  of 
such  things  as  better  roads,  schools,  hospitals,  low-cost  housing,  parks  and 
recreation  centers,  forestation  projects,  soil  conservation  operations,  etc., 
etc.  Consequently  I  shall  pass  over  this  aspect  of  the  problem  without 
further  ado. 

On  the  second  count,  however,  that  is  the  necessity  of  public  investment 
to  preserve  the  prevailing  economic  system,  there  is  less  agreement.  Those 
who  deny  the  necessity  of  public  investment  for  this  purpose  generally  con- 
tend that  private  investment  expenditures  can  recover  to  a  point  where 
unemployment  and  economic  stagnation  have  ceased  to  be  the  challenge  to 
our  social  structure  which  they  undoubtedly  constitute  today.  Manufac- 
turers' associations  and  chambers  of  commerce  hold  this  view,  and  it  is  in 
nearly  every  instance  associated  with  the  belief  that  "government  inter- 
ference" which  "disturbs  business  confidence"  is  at  the  root  of  our  diffi- 
culties. Let  the  government  do  what  businessmen  want,  the  proponents  of 
this  view  contend,  and  private  investment  will  immediately  revive. 

An  examination  of  the  facts,  however,  indicates  pretty  clearly  that  this 
contention  is  based  on  wishful  dreaming.  Private  investment  in  the  past 
has  shown  a  very  close  dependence  upon  three  fundamental  factors, 
namely,  population  growth,  the  opening  up  of  new  territory  and  the 
discovery  of  basic  new  industries.  There  is,  furthermore,  no  reason  to 
assume  that  the  same  relation  of  dependence  does  not  exist  today.  In  the 
case  of  all  three  of  these  factors  the  outlook  today  is  definitely  discour- 
aging. Population  growth  during  the  thirties  has  been  no  more  than  half 
what  it  was  during  the  twenties,  and  it  is  expected  to  cease  altogether  in 
a  few  short  decades.  No  significant  new  territorial  areas  remain  to  be 
exploited.  Finally  technological  change  today  seems  to  be  increasingly 
taking  the  form  of  getting  more  results  with  less  investment.  Certainly  no 
great  industries  such  as  the  railroad  or  the  automobile  are  in  sight. 

There  are,  of  course,  those  who  say  that  this  view  is  unduly  pessimistic, 
that  new  industries  are  certain  to  be  forthcoming  in  the  future  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  Even  if  this  be  granted,  however,  the  conclusion 
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is  substantially  unaffected.  If  the  inducement  to  private  investment  is  to 
be  as  strong  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  new  industries  must 
be  forthcoming  in  much  larger  volume  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case. 
This  follows  from  the  proposition,  indicated  above  and  generally  concurred 
in  by  economists,  that  population  growth  and  territorial  expansion  have 
been  major  factors  in  the  demand  for  investment  throughout  most  of  our 
history,  but  that  they  are  unlikely  to  play  more  than  a  very  minor  role  in 
the  future. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  an  examination  of  historical  trends  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  those  who  look  for  more  than  a  purely  temporary  revival 
of  private  investment  as  a  result  of  this  or  that  change  in  governmental 
policy  are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise.  Such  causal  connection  as  exists 
between  private  investment  and  government  policy  seems  in  fact  to  run 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  envisaged  by  the  theory  which  we  have  just 
mentioned.  Many  of  the  policies  of  government  which  businessmen  most 
complain  of  were  entered  upon  only  because  private  investment  had 
slumped  to  an  intolerably  low  level  and  gave  every  indication  of  remaining 
there.  Why  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  abandonment  of  these  policies 
would  now  revive  private  investment  is  an  unexplained  mystery  to  me. 

The  fact  remains  that  there  are  many  people  who  now  believe  that  the 
blame  for  the  present  low  level  of  private  investment  lies  with  the  govern- 
ment. For  the  most  part  they  have  been  taught  to  believe  this  by  those 
who  are  perfectly  willing  to  support  public  investment  if  they  can  dictate 
its  forms  and  control  its  execution,  but  who  realize  the  political  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  turning  the  people  against  those  who  are  now  in  power, 
that  is  against  the  New  Deal.  From  this  point  of  view  of  the  future  well- 
being  of  the  country  one  can  only  say  that  the  dupes  need  enlightenment 
and  the  dupers  need  to  be  exposed  for  what  they  are. 

This  leads  me  to  my  last  point.  If  my  argument  is  sound  the  real  issue 
is  not  whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  have  a  large-scale  public  investment 
program;  in  the  nature  of  the  case  no  other  escape,  short  of  changing  our 
whole  economic  system,  from  our  present  difficulties  can  be  found.  The 
really  significant  questions  are  rather  of  a  different  sort.  The  most 
important  in  my  judgment  are  two  in  number:  (1)  who  is  to  plan  and 
direct  the  program?  and  (2)  for  whose  benefit?  Here  one  can  do  little 
more  than  express  one's  personal  preferences. 

The  two  questions  are  obviously  closely  related  to  one  another.  My 
basic  prejudice  is  that  the  program  should  be  planned  and  directed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  at  large,  with  special  attention,  however,  to  that  sector 
of  the  population,  that  one-third  of  the  nation,  which  has  never  had  a  share 
in  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life.  And  from  this  I  naturally  proceed 
to  the  further  proposition  that  those  in  control  should  share  my  prejudices 
to  this  extent.  There  are  such  people  in  America ;  some  of  them  hold  high 
office  today.  The  future  of  the  country,  I  think,  depends  in  no  small 
degree  on  whether  they  remain  in  office  and  are  joined  next  year  by  many 
more  who  feel  and  think  in  fundamentally  the  same  way. 

I  have  said  little  about  the  difficulties  involved  in  successfully  planning 
and  carrying  out  a  large-scale  program  of  public  investment.  Partly  this 
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is  because  I  feel  sure  that  subsequent  discussion  will  focus  the  spotlight  on 
such  problems  with  all  necessary  emphasis.  But  I  should  not  like  you  to 
gain  the  impression  that  I  think  there  are  no  difficulties.  I  know  there  are 
many,  and  very  serious  ones,  too.  But  I  have  faith  that  there  are  in  the  ranks 
of  the  American  people  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  and  women, 
like  you  who  are  attending  this  conference,  who  have  the  imagination,  the 
ability  and  the  courage  to  provide  the  leadership  which  will  enable  us  to 
overcome  all  these  difficulties  and  emerge  from  our  present  trials  a  wiser 
and  a  stronger  nation.  Certainly  we  cannot  hope  to  save  ourselves  and  the 
things  we  value  if  we  are  afraid  to  try. 

SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION 

REPORTER 
Herman  C.  Loeffler,  Secretary,  Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau. 

Three  main  subdivisions  were  set  up  in  the  section  on  "The  National 
Income"  under  the  sensible  titles  of  "Government's  Part,"  "Private  Indus- 
try's Part"  and  finally  "A  Public  Investment  Program." 

Because  of  one  absence  among  the  speakers  Robert  Nathan  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Commerce  began  the  discussion.  He  defined  the 
basis  used  by  his  department  in  determining  national  income  as  "the  net 
value  of  all  goods  and  services  produced."  In  industry  this  income 
becomes  the  gross  value  of  goods  produced  less  the  raw  material  and  the 
depreciation  of  capital  equipment  used  up  in  the  process.  In  government 
the  problem  is  more  difficult,  and  the  assumption  is  made  that  value  is  the 
same  as  the  cost.  Whether  the  latter  assumption  is  sound  or  not,  Mr. 
Nathan  traced  the  growth  of  the  government's  share  in  the  national  income 
from  the  7.2  per  cent  of  1919  and  1920  to  the  16.8  per  cent  of  1932  and 
the  12.7  per  cent  of  1937.  During  the  whole  period,  he  emphasized,  the  rise 
in  percentage  meant  primarily  that  governmental  amounts  remained  rela- 
tively stationary  while  the  total  income  was  declining,  and  local  expendi- 
tures formerly  heavy  have  now  been  replaced  by  relatively  heavy  federal 
expenditures.  By  way  of  summary  Mr.  Nathan  concluded  that  about 
one-fifth  of  total  income  now  arises  from  governmental  services  which  he 
emphasized  are  of  increasing  importance  in  an  economic  world  where 
services  rather  than  commodities  loom  ever  more  important. 

Miss  Hildegarde  Kneeland  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  con- 
tinued from  Mr.  Nathan's  stopping  point.  She  felt  that  the  government's 
share  was  likely  to  continue  upward.  That  was  not  deemed  a  dangerous 
trend,  however,  if  President  Roosevelt's  idea  works  out  of  making  America 
a  nation  with  a  national  income  of  80  billions.  Just  in  passing  may  I 
mention  one  of  the  interesting  criticisms  by  a  speaker  from  the  floor  at 
the  end  of  the  regular  speeches.  The  speaker  happened  to  be  an  Englishman 
who  wondered  whether  the  income  would  expand,  or  whether  it  was 
doomed  to  some  sort  of  decline,  in  short  whether  the  bigger  and  better  idea 
so  long  prominent  in  these  United  States  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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At  any  rate,  with  an  expanded  income,  Miss  Kneeland  emphasized  that 
under  the  New  Deal  the  basic  question  was  that  of  preventing  the  piling 
up  of  enlarged  savings  of  some  12  billions  estimated  for  persons  with 
larger  incomes.  Sound  policy  would  insist,  she  argued,  on  spreading  this 
sum  among  the  masses  thereby  raising  purchasing  power. 

The  group  then  turned  to  private  industry's  part  with  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Dennison  making  extemporaneous  remarks  in  the  absence  of  the  first 
speaker.  Those  remarks  dealt  with  the  overconfidence  of  business  leaders 
which  led  to  the  great  crash,  following  by  a  partial  rise  in  1937  only  to 
slide  off  again  for  somewhat  similar  reasons.  Mr.  Dennison  stated  that  new 
capital  investment  frequently  takes  the  form  of  labor  saving  devices  so 
that  now  a  given  machine  will  produce  25  per  cent  more  than  it  did  in 
1929. 

Mr.  Fay,  a  long-time  Boston  and  Massachusetts  city  planner,  followed 
with  an  analysis  of  the  construction  industry  in  our  national  economy. 
To  me  the  outstanding  figures  he  presented  were  that  total  pre-depression 
construction  expenditures  amounted  to  about  13  billions,  declined  to  a  low 
of  4  billions  in  1933,  and  have  since  risen  to  only  half  the  larger  figure. 
Unfortunately  out  of  the  total  drop  of  9  billions,  something  like  80  per  cent 
occurred  in  private  construction.  As  Lopeful  in  the  present  outlook,  Mr. 
Fay  emphasized  national  defense  needs,  the  utilities,  and  housing. 

With  this  background  of  fact  and  thought  our  piece  de  resistance  was 
Paul  Sweezy's  discussion,  later  elaborated  sympathetically  in  certain  details 
by  John  D.  Wilson,  also  of  Harvard.  Mr.  Sweezy  took  exception  to  the 
proponents  of  laissez-faire  who  want  to  do  nothing,  hoping  thereby  to 
re-establish  business  confidence  and  bring  about  the  same  revival  as  has 
occurred  in  the  past  after  business  slumps. 

His  challenge  was  based  on  three  main  considerations:  (1)  population 
growth  is  slowing  up  and  will  soon  cease,  (2)  territorial  expansion  is  done, 
and  (3)  the  basic  new  industries  of  the  future  will  probably  not  be  many, 
and  in  any  event  cannot  overcome  the  first  two  negative  factors.  Our 
genial  and  well-behaved  chairman,  Dr.  William  Trufant  Foster,  later  took 
a  mild  fling  at  certain  aspects  of  this  Sweezy  analysis  but  time  did  not 
permit  of  working  up  a  complete  argument. 

At  any  rate  Mr.  Sweezy  felt  strongly  that  we  must  have  a  large-scale 
public  investment  program  if  our  present  economic  system  is  to  survive. 
Moreover  that  program  must  be  oriented  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
one-third  of  our  population  which  has  never  had  a  share  in  the  conveniences 
and  luxuries  of  life.  Working  out  that  program  was  admitted  to  be  a  very 
serious  and  difficult  problem.  Mr.  Sweezy  concluded  that  "we  cannot  hope 
to  save  ourselves  and  the  things  we  value  if  we  are  afraid  to  try." 
Harvard's  contribution  to  the  discussion  continued  with  pertinent  remarks 
by  John  D.  Wilson  who  developed  various  aspects  of  the  Sweezy  thesis. 
He  contemplated  the  setting  up  of  special  spending  authorities  to  direct 
various  special  aspects  of  governmental  expenditures  with  a  scheme  of 
central  control  to  provide  the  necessary  rhythm  of  investment  to  maintain 
economic  balance.  The  prime  purpose  of  such  authorities  would  be  to 
quiet  public  fears  about  an  increasing  public  debt  which  Wilson  deems 
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unjustified.  Sooner  or  later  new  expenditures  must  be  viewed  not  as 
pump-priming  methods,  but  from  the  long  view  of  necessary  expenditures 
to  keep  our  economic  system  in  balance. 

With  the  meeting  thrown  open  for  general  discussion,  I  agreed  heartily 
with  one  of  the  speakers  from  the  floor.  He  felt  that  the  meeting  had  been 
of  outstanding  merit  in  honestly  and  sincerely  facing  the  basic  economic 
problems  which  must  be  considered  in  the  planning  work  of  the  coming 
years.  I  cannot  close  this  brief  and  sketchy  report  without  reference  to  a 
book  which  kept  recurring  to  my  mind  as  the  discussion  proceeded.  It 
appeared  more  years  back  than  I  like  to  remember.  I  place  it  among  the 
"Books  Which  Changed  My  Mind,"  which  many  of  you  will  recall  as  the 
title  of  a  series  being  published  currently  by  the  New  Republic.  I  refer  to 
the  Dilemma  of  Thrift  by  Foster  and  Catchings.  Yes,  the  Foster  was  the 
chairman  of  our  meeting  yesterday.  In  that  book  the  authors  take  the 
virgin  forest  of  this  country  of  a  short  150  years  back,  and  trace  the  spread 
westward  of  the  thin  fringe  of  original  colonists  on  the  Eastern  seaboard. 
They  discuss  the  magic  succession  of  billion  dollar  industries  which  sprang 
up  as  the  years  went  by,  industries  which  by  I.O.U.'s  absorbed  the  savings 
first  of  our  European  parents  and,  presently,  of  our  own  forebears.  Let 
me  mention  just  a  few  of  those  industries:  the  canals,  the  railroads,  the 
automobile,  the  modern  highway,  the  telephone,  radio,  aeroplanes.  Each 
of  these  was  accompanied  by  other  huge  related  industries  concerned  with 
steel,  and  cement,  and  rubber  and  what  not. 

Now  we  have  our  cities,  our  transport,  and  our  other  basic  plants  all 
built  and  we  must  change  from  the  tempo  of  original  construction  to 
replacement.  The  related  industries  must  also  adjust  to  that  tempo.  From 
a  financial  angle  that  adjustment  has  serious  repercussions.  I  believe  there 
are  some  150  billions  of  I.O.U.'s  in  America  printed  on  various  shades  and 
kinds  of  green  colored  paper,  according  to  one  student  on  the  subject.  If 
that  paper  is  worth  anything  it  pays  its  way  to  the  tune  of  something  like 
4  per  cent,  shall  we  say.  In  other  words,  some  6  billions  are  poured  out 
annually  to  those  who  own  the  stocks  and  bonds  involved,  and  who  pile 
up  their  savings. 

Is  not  this  the  basic  problem  involved  in  our  discussion  of  yesterday? 
Somehow  we  must  make  the  adjustment  between  a  physical  setup  on  the 
one  hand  which  approaches  completion  and  stability,  and  a  financial  setup, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  skims  off  a  huge  amount  annually  and  keeps  it 
out  of  economic  circulation. 


PLANNING  AS  AN  INSTRUMENT  IN  BUSINESS 
AND  SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES 

BANKING 

Frederick  H.  Allen 

Bowery  Savings  Bank,  New  York 

When  I  arrived  at  your  conference,  I  came  prepared  to  read  a  paper  on 
the  relationship  of  banks  to  city  planning.  However,  having  heard  a 
number  of  talks  during  the  last  day  or  so  of  your  meetings,  I  decided  to 
tear  my  paper  up. 

I  was  both  surprised  and  a  bit  shocked  to  hear  from  different  quarters 
a  general  critcism  of  the  fundamentals  and  methods  involved  in  banking, 
industry,  and  business  as  a  whole.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  position  in 
the  community  is  one  of  specific  responsibility — to  seek  for  and  find  the 
most  direct  road  to  cooperative  community  planning. 

The  savings  banks'  part  in  your  communities  is  a  vital  one.  Perhaps, 
in  as  much  as  they  supply  a  large  proportion  of  the  community  investment, 
they  might  almost  be  the  most  vital  factor  in  any  future  planning  which 
you  may  tackle.  The  proportion  of  depositors  in  Massachusetts  and  other 
New  England  states  pays  testimony  to  the  widespread  faith  that  is  shown 
by  the  people  at  large  in  your  community  banks.  The  fact  that  your  state 
laws  restrict  savings  bank  mortgage  investments  to  a  region  in  close 
proximity  to  the  location  of  the  banks  is  another  sign  of  the  banks' 
importance  to  you  as  specialists  interested  in  municipal  and  town  problems. 

Whether  the  bankers  in  charge  show  a  voluntary  interest  or  not  does  not 
seem  to  me  a  valid  excuse  for  your  disregarding  their  importance  to  you. 
Any  hostility  on  their  part  to  your  planning  boards  and  to  your  house 
committees  may  quite  conceivably  come  from  lack  of  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  what  you  are  attempting  to  do.  It  would  seem  constructive, 
therefore,  for  you  to  make  the  first  move  at  getting  acquainted  and  for 
you  to  try  to  sell  "the  community  bankers,"  not  on  how  they  individually 
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might  profit  from  intelligent  planning,  but  how  they,  as  trustees,  might  be 
able  to  better  the  service  which  they  render  to  their  depositors. 

In  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  in  New  York,  we  have  about  425,000 
depositors,  most  of  them  New  York  people,  and,  as  representatives  of  this 
group,  we  feel  not  only  a  keen  interest  in  community  affairs  but  a  duty 
which  we  endeavor  to  perform.  We  are  acutely  aware  of  city  planning  in 
relation  to  mortgage  and  real  estate  problems.  We  have  reached,  as  many 
of  you  have,  a  point  in  our  community  where  the  problem  no  longer  is 
expansion  but  rather  the  reconstruction  of  old  and  deteriorated  and 
blighted  areas. 

We  have  observed  a  general  inertia  on  the  part  of  owners  and  investors 
in  such  areas.  This  inertia  seems  to  come  from  a  lack  of  vision  and,  more 
specifically,  a  lack  of  understanding  of  what  may  become  of  their  com- 
munity in  the  future.  The  job  of  planning  the  course  and  leading  the 
way  belongs  to  the  professional  city  planners. 

We,  in  New  York,  cooperate  with  the  city  planners,  do  everything  we 
can  to  provide  them  with  information  which  they  may  need,  and  follow 
with  great  interest  the  beginnings  of  an  active  and  aggressive  planning 
study  which  our  planning  commission  is  carrying  out  at  this  time.  I  might 
add  that  Henry  Bruere,  the  president  of  my  bank,  is  also  a  member  of  a 
committee  of  three  laymen  who  act  as  an  advisory  board  to  our  Municipal 
City  Planning  Commission. 

We  have  gone  farther  than  simply  showing  an  interest  in  the  planning 
of  the  community — we  have,  in  many  cases,  followed  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  in  regard  to  trends  of  communities,  recommendations 
concerning  future  zoning,  indications  of  discontinuance  or  enlargement  of 
present  state  highways  and  transportation  facilities.  So  aware  are  we  of 
the  importance  of  these  problems  as  they  relate  to  our  present  and  future 
solution  of  our  mortgage  problems  that  we  even  check  and  double  check 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  despite  government  guarantee  and 
despite  an  excellent  research  staff,  because  we  do  not  want  to  take  any 
chances  in  a  scheme  which  has  not  been  conceived  to  fit  the  pattern  of 
community  life. 

Some  aspersions  have  been  cast  at  these  meetings  reflecting  on  the 
financing  methods  and  practices  of  the  institutions.  We  would  be  obviously 
foolish  not  to  admit  the  many  errors  of  the  past.  We  would  be  foolish  to 
overlook  the  haphazard  and  confusing  growth  of  our  towns  and  cities. 
We  are  aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  past  in  the  complete  concentration 
shown  by  institutions  in  the  individual  loan  and  the  individual  problem 
without  related  study  of  the  community  pattern  surrounding  the  indi- 
vidual case.  We  realize  these  errors  and  many  more,  and  are  trying  to 
bring  to  our  new  loaning  practice  the  kind  of  planning  which  you 
professional  people  have  studied  in  relation  to  the  organization  and  layout 
of  towns  and  cities  and  suburbs. 

The  visionary  and  technical  part  of  the  problem  is  considerable  and  I 
am  sure  that  if  you  make  the  effort  to  include  in  your  plans  the  vital  and 
all  important  link  of  your  local  banking  groups,  you  will  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  reaching  the  ultimate  goal  of  progress. 
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BUSINESS 
Victor  M. 


It  has  been  axiomatic  for  years  that  each  business  must  {Jan  for  itself 


both  its  operating  and  capital  expenditures  by  close  budgetary 
control.    Under  stable  governmental  conditions  which  existed  some  ten 

years  ago,  planning  at  afl  levels  of  government  was  not  so  necessary  to 

E,  _  ,.^_  „       ,_  *•  t  —  „  ,  -,*,,  _  -  \,  ,»—  ,,  mmmi  „ 
Ma*a««MK.  as  ML  nas  ^mcir;  Decome. 

Today,  with  ptcaent  economic  conditions,  with  government  absorbing 
at  least  20  per  cent  of  national  income,  and  with  taxation  one  of  the  main 
items  of  expense  to  all  classes  of  business,  planning  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment is  not  only  wise  and  practical  but  a  necessity. 

In  the  first  place,  all  public  works  and  expenditures  of  every  nature  must 
be  carefully  planned  in  order  to  secure  die  best  roads,  buildings,  ebx,  at 
the  least  cost.  In  the  second  place,  physical  planning  today  is  not  enough. 
bat  all  public  expenditures  for  towns,  cities,  states  and  the  nation  should 
anA  tnn^±  be  planned  for  some  years  ah^^d  and  the  plans  coordinated  with 
the  budget  so  mat  a  business  concern  in  any  locality  will  be  able  to  figure 
probable  taxes.  At  die  same  time,  such  a  program  will  enable  any 
to  determine  whether  it  wiD  have  the  proper  fariKrire  for  trans- 
i,  power,  etc*,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  function  most 


Obviously  planning  is  die 


great  instrumentality  which  has  not  yet 


CIVIC  ORGANIZATIONS 


The  term  planning,  once  so  g,bimuouA,  has  m  many  ouarters  come 

Those  who  criticize  it  most  stiD  continue  to  profit  by  it  in 
Probably  die  reason  that  so  many  people 


are  shying  away  from  this  term  which  some  of  us  have  worked  a  good 
many  years  to  explain  and  popularize  lies  first  in  die  expanded  application 
of  irljimtFifg  principles  to  bring  under  its  i*jfyMy  tent  gH  the  «?n"|>fflfi  in  ffK* 
•eajjgeiie,  and,  second,  die  fear  diat  it  will  be  one  of  the  really  effective 
lOfitrooodBS  o£  3-  o0mtD££  Ioliuji3n3n  f*QfwcFnn&ctii*+ 

Looking  back  over  die  years  since  planning  in  its  modern  sense  first 
made  its  debut  at  die  turn  of  die  century  in  diese  United  States  we  can 
recall  diat  die  maiden  was  beautiful— indeed  beauty  was  die  watchword 
of  those  early  plans  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  (believe  it  or  not),  Rochester 
and  others.  Indeed  in  many  places,  planning  had  come  into  use  by  die 
park  and  parkway  method,  as  in  Boston,  We  thought  of  planning  in  terms 
of  civic  centers  and  parks. 
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But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  to  achieve  beauty  the  ma  kirn  most  be 
kept  in  good  health;  that  sewers,  drains,  pavements  which  could  he  kept 
dean  were  necessary  for  die  beauty  of  the  city  as  wcfl  as  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Probably  during  these  early  years,  largely  through  chic  endeavor,  hot 
sometimes  by  governmental  support,  there  were  more  city  planning  reports 
made  in  the  United  States  than  in  all  the  world  up  to  that  time  and  perhaps 
since.  But  most  of  mem  were  honored  in  the  breach  more  than  in  the 
observance.  This  was  partly  because  the  projects  were  ambitious  and  the 
capital  expense  large.  The  voters  and  tax  payers  were  not  enthusiastic 
about  heavy  expenditures.  That  was  before  we  had  dibuivcied  the  method 
of  using  federal  tax  payers'  money  for  local  public  works!  It  was  before 
we  had  counted  the  money  we  spent  anyway  whether  wisely  or  wefl. 

Then  we  entered  the  period  of  street  widenings  and  cutting  through  our 
misbuih  cities  at  great  expense  and  covering  years  of  destruction  and 
construction  only  to  find  that  the  uses  we  permitted  on  the  land  filled  our 
enlarged  and  new  streets  to  overflowing  and  the  last  state  was  worse  than 
the  first, 

In  the  meantime  New  York  Heights  of  Buildings  Commission,  copying 
similar  but  different  practices  in  Europe,  devised  this  new  and  peculiar 
process  called  zoning.  For  years  we  have  sat,  if  not  fiteralhr  at  least 
figuratively,  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Bassett  at  the  zoning  round  tables  to 
penetrate  the  mystic  mazes  of  the  law  of  zoning  and  the  prospects  of 
making  progress  or  losing  ground  through  the  decisions  of  die  judges, 

Zoning  was  the  first  device  of  city  planning  which  brought  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  various  districts  home  to  the  citiieus  and 
tax  payers.  Most  of  the  ordinances  provided  for  puhfic  hearings  before 
the  adoption  of  the  use,  height  and  bulk  maps.  Moreover  changes  were 
made  after  public  hearings, 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  we  have  come  to  realize  that  we  have  been 
tinkering  with  unplanned  and  misplanned  cities,  and  that  mere  really  is  a 
whole  technique  by  which  entirely  new  environments  mar  be  provided. 
We  have  yet  to  find  a  way  to  base  these  highly  desirable  plans  on  a  sound 
economy. 

You  afl  know  mat  we  have  city  planning  commissions  aD  over  the  map: 
mat  we  have  zoning  ordinances  in  most  so-called  progressive  cities  and 
towns.  But  what  has  happened  to  diem  during  the  recent  depression  and 
recession?  Many  commissions  went  out  of  business.  More  lost  their 
appropriations  in  whole  or  in  part  During  the  years  when  there  were 
interesting  projects  being  carried  out  and  the  local  papers  were  carrying 
much  city  planning  news,  when  many  commissions  employed  public 
relations  men.  the  civic  organizations  which  often  had  originally  sponsored 


the  planning  or  zoning  laws  either  became  inert  or  abandoned  acti%iUe&  in 
this  line.  Without  this  active,  organized  and  informed  citizen  interest  it 
was  easy  for  a  new  city  council  to  reduce  or  omit  appropriations,  or  for  a 
new  mayor  to  avoid  making  appointments  altogether  or  to  put  in  political 
friends  as  a  hollow  honor. 

The  moral  is  this  :  mat  while  ft  seems  unnecessary  to  bother  with 
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groups  in  good  times  when  there  is  an  active  commission  and  many 
appealing  projects  are  under  way,  without  the  citizen  groups  in  times  of 
depression  and  over  changes  in  administrations  the  planning  agencies 
languish  and  die. 

There  are  of  course  notable  exceptions.  Cincinnati  has  weathered  all 
storms ;  and  yet  I  wonder  if  the  time  may  not  come  when  a  revival  of  that 
very  efficient  citizens'  committee  which  brought  about  the  new  charters  and 
supported  the  official  commission  may  not  be  required  to  bridge  some 
emergency ! 

It  is  quite  as  difficult  to  define  what  we  mean  by  civic  organizations  as 
exactly  what  we  mean  by  planning.  In  some  communities  the  citizen 
interest  has  been  carried  on  by  committees  of  some  of  the  general  purpose 
organizations,  such  as  chambers  of  commerce  or  women's  clubs.  But 
whether  bearing  the  title  "committee"  or  "council"  or  what  not,  every 
town  needs  a  special  group  of  citizens  who  will  keep  in  touch  with  official 
action,  help  broadcast  plans — whether  they  deserve  commendation  or 
modification  or  rejection.  Without  this  continuous  and  detailed  under- 
standing and  support  on  the  part  of  at  least  one  citizen  group  which 
commands  the  respect  of  the  community,  crises  are  sure  to  arise  in  official 
circles  which  government  alone  cannot  meet. 

This  seems  a  thankless  task.  It  seems  much  more  important  to  be  the 
chairman  or  a  member  of  an  official  planning  commission  than  to  be  the 
chairman  or  a  member  of  a  self-appointed  committee  or  organization  to 
keep  track  of  the  official  commission.  And  yet  for  lack  of  just  such 
unselfish  public-spirited  citizen  groups  many  a  plan  commission  has  fallen 
into  the  doldrums  or  been  totally  shipwrecked. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  state  planning  is  in  even  a  more  parlous  state. 
State  planning  boards  have  fallen  on  evil  times  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  there  has  been  no  statewide  non-partisan  or  bi-partisan  group 
to  keep  the  work  going  over  changes  in  administration.  In  a  small  way 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  has  experimented  with  state 
chapters.  In  some  places  they  have  saved  state  planning  agencies  and 
appropriations. 

But  if  state  planning  boards  are  to  live  they  must  be  accepted  in  the 
states  by  the  voters  as  just  as  necessary  to  governors  as  budget  bureaus 
or  public  roads  agencies.  Planning  is  neither  Republican  nor  Democratic, 
nor  even  New  Deal,  although  the  New  Deal  has  aided  planning.  Our 
citizen  groups  must  see  to  it  that  the  much-needed  aid  given  planning  by 
the  New  Deal  does  not  hold  in  it  the  seeds  of  disaster  when  inevitable 
changes  in  administration  occur. 

Through  civic  organizations  we  can,  if  we  will,  provide  for  the 
continuity  of  planning  as  an  official  instrument  needed  by  any  state  and 
any  set  of  state  officials  whatever  political  party  they  represent. 

All  that  I  have  said  applies  to  national  planning,  though  here,  of  course, 
the  difficulties  of  effective  action  increase  as  the  square  of  the  distance  to 
be  covered.  With  all  the  complications  existing  at  present,  the  Reorgani- 
zation Order  No.  1  which  transferred  to  the  President  the  National 
Resources  Committee  and  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Employment 
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Stabilization  office  is  promising;  but  as  the  President  said,  we  still  need  an 
act  of  Congress  to  give  the  National  Resources  Board  statutory  standing 
and  continuity.  I  believe  that  if  a  simple  good  bill  is  introduced  into 
Congress  the  citizen  organizations  of  this  country  do  have  the  sincere 
conviction  which  would  impress  the  voting  members  of  Congress  with  the 
need  for  a  permanent  resources  board. 

If  the  officials  can  give  us  the  bill,  the  civic  organizations  can  most 
surely  register  opinion  behind  members  of  Congress. 

One  last  word  to  planning  officials:  In  good  times  cultivate  closer 
relations  with  civic  groups — local,  state  and  national — and  in  bad  times 
they  will  be  ready  to  come  to  the  rescue  when  planning  is  threatened. 


EDUCATION 

Hugh  P.  Baker 
President,  Massachusetts  State  College 

A  recent  work  on  the  colonial  period  of  American  history  by  Professor 
Charles  M.  Andrews  of  Yale  University  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
colonists,  as  they  settled  in  different  sections  up  and  down  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  got  together  almost  before  their  homes  were  completed  to  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  church  and  the  school.  Planning  for  an  educational 
program  was  considered  as  fundamental  to  the  development  of  new  com- 
munities and  new  life  in  America.  And  this  early  planning  was  not 
confined  alone  to  the  working  out  of  a  program  of  instruction,  as  simple 
as  it  was  at  the  beginning,  but  there  was  a  definite  feeling  that  the  schools 
would  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  community ;  that  they  should 
be  fundamental  to  preparation  for  life. 

From  these  early  beginnings  in  planning  for  education,  both  of  a 
primary-secondary  character  and  for  higher  education  as  well,  there  have 
been  continuing  developments  which  have  brought  us  to  a  system  of 
education  in  America  covering  the  period  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university  which  has  been  unexcelled  elsewhere  in  the  world  and,  beyond 
a  question  of  doubt,  has  been  the  bulwark  which  has  undergirded  and 
fortified  our  form  of  government.  The  schools  which  the  colonists  had 
known  in  the  countries  from  which  they  came  were  designed  almost 
entirely  for  the  privileged  classes.  The  idea  of  democracy  in  education 
was  unknown  in  the  older  countries  so  that  the  colonists  in  planning  for 
schooling  for  all  of  the  children  of  the  time  were  adventuring  in  a  new 
field  though  there  was  never  the  idea  that  it  was  an  experiment.  In  other 
words,  there  was  never  a  question  but  what  the  schools  should  be  made 
available  to  all  of  the  children  of  a  community.  Soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  common  or  primary  schools,  there  came  discussion  and  planning 
for  schools  that  would  carry  the  young  people  forward,  but  in  the  idea  of 
work  beyond  the  common  school  the  economic  situation  brought  about 
the  development  of  academies  and  colleges  to  be  supported  in  part  from 
public  funds  and  in  part  by  those  families  who  could  afford  to  support 
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them.  The  general  idea  of  education  in  this  country  as  it  was  planned 
out  and  introduced  in  colonial  days  has  been  continued  with  ever  greater 
public  support  for  the  primary-secondary  schools  and  colleges.  As  one 
looks  at  the  high  schools  of  the  land  today  there  is  perhaps  a  feeling  that 
these  schools  came  into  existence  easily  and  that  the  people  had  always 
been  ready  to  accord  them  public  support.  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that 
it  took  long  and  careful  planning  and  an  aggressive  educational  campaign 
to  bring  about  public  support  of  our  high  school  system. 

The  idea  of  public  support  of  secondary  and  higher  education  came  a 
little  more  easily  as  the  Middle  and  Far  West  were  opened  up  and  settled. 
There  seems  to  have  been  little  question  as  territories  were  formed  and 
eventually  admitted  as  states  of  the  Union  that  these  new  states  should 
support  all  forms  of  education  from  public  funds.  The  northeastern  states 
have  come  slowly  to  the  idea  that  the  state  has  an  obligation  for  support 
of  education  beyond  the  high  school  and  yet  the  idea  is  being  accepted  and 
forward  steps  are  being  made  on  the  basis  of  long  and  careful  planning. 

So  much  for  the  results  of  general  planning  for  education  in  the  field 
of  primary-secondary  and  higher  education.  Within  each  school,  college 
and  university,  those  responsible  for  the  program  of  work  and  for  the 
management  of  the  institution  are  faced  constantly  with  the  necessity  for 
planning,  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  the  future.  It  has  been  said,  and 
well  said,  that  every  college  and  university  of  importance  involves  careful 
business  organization  as  well  as  organization  for  educational  accomplish- 
ment. In  such  a  college  as  I  represent,  it  seems  to  me  that  much  of  each 
year  is  given  up  to  planning  for  efficient  business  operation  and  for  more 
effective  educational  programs.  Just  now  the  college  is  making  a  thorough 
study  of  its  whole  business  setup  and  drafting  plans  for  more  efficient 
business  operation.  It  isn't  to  be  expected  that  the  governing  board  of 
the  institution,  or  the  legislature  of  the  commonwealth,  which  provides 
funds  for  operation,  will  accept  all  of  the  plans  which  seem  desirable  to 
the  administration  group  of  the  college.  In  other  words,  an  educational 
institution  faces  the  same  difficult  problem  of  educating  the  groups  con- 
cerned with  the  value  and  the  importance  of  planning. 

The  procedure  followed  in  Massachusetts  State  College,  and  I  am 
confident  that  it  is  true  with  all  of  the  other  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  country  as  far  as  the  educational  program  is  concerned,  could  be 
indicated  as  a  constant  effort  in  planning.  Most  of  the  new  work  which  a 
state-supported  college  or  university  takes  up  comes  as  result  of  pressure 
from  the  outside.  A  group  in  the  state  is  interested  in  having  a  certain 
type  of  instruction  given.  They  approach  the  college  and  this  approach  is 
followed  by  careful  studies  of  the  desired  educational  work  and  these 
studies  result  in  plans  which,  if  carried  out,  will  coordinate  the  program 
with  the  main  program  of  the  institution  and  will  provide  for  instruction 
and  financing. 

Increasingly  as  the  college  plans  its  work  from  year  to  year,  it  finds  it 
essential  to  coordinate  its  planning  with  other  departments  of  the  state 
government.  First  and  foremost,  of  course,  is  the  necessity  for  coordi- 
nating its  work  with  the  other  efforts  of  the  commonwealth  in  the  direction 
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of  higher  education.  Then  comes  what  is  often  pressure  to  coordinate  the 
educational  and  research  program  with  the  other  departments  of  the  state 
interested  in  planning,  in  public  health,  conservation,  in  safety,  in  taxation 
and  financial  control,  etc.  It  is  my  strong  belief  that  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  land  are  faced  with  an  unusual  opportunity  for  not 
only  cooperation  but  coordination  of  activities  with  all  of  the  activities  of 
other  state  departments.  Reference  to  just  one  field  will  emphasize  this 
particular  point  and  that  is  the  field  of  public  health.  The  college,  by 
careful  planning,  has  provided  means  by  which  young  men  and  women 
are  being  trained  to  enter  public  health  service.  In  this  effort  it  is  meeting 
the  support  of  the  federal  government.  Through  its  research  activities, 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  bacteriology,  food  technology  and  veterinary 
medicine,  it  is  in  a  position  to  make  its  research  laboratories  available  for 
all  phases  of  public  health  work  in  the  state.  No  planning  for  social 
activities  of  the  commonwealth  or  a  nation  are  complete  without  the 
inclusion  of  planning  in  the  field  of  education. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

Eva  Whiting  White 
President,  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 

I  am  very  glad  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  planning  as  it  relates  to  home- 
making  because  I  think  we  all  will  agree  that  our  efforts  are  only  important 
as  they  raise  the  standards  of  the  American  home  and  of  citizenship. 

The  progress  which  the  planning  movement  has  made  during  these  past 
years  must  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  worked 
loyally  in  its  behalf.  Its  present  phase  is  that  of  focusing  definitely  upon 
making  life  more  successful  than  it  has  been  for  great  numbers  of  people. 
At  last  the  effects  of  environmental  conditions  are  acknowledged.  We  are 
determined  to  do  away  with  the  thousands  of  dark  rooms  that  exist  and  to 
make  cities  and  towns  truly  habitable. 

Home  economics  experts  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  been 
implanting  seeds  of  understanding  that  should  be  significant  in  the  future. 
Students  are  discussing  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  renting  or  buying 
homes  and  the  kinds  of  accommodations  they  should  demand.  They  are 
being  made  conscious  of  their  consumers'  power  in  the  real  estate  field  by 
being  told  that  manufacturers  and  builders  will  make  the  product  that 
consumers  want.  They  are  also  being  trained  in  questions  of  personal 
finance,  as  well  as  how  to  use  their  votes  as  related  to  city  and  town 
management. 

Speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  finance,  girls  and  women  need 
certainly  to  be  taught  how  to  get  a  hundred  cents  of  value  for  their  dollars. 
Many  women  have  come  to  me  during  the  depression  who  were  in  financial 
straits  because  they  had  made  unwise  investments  following  the  advice  of 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  so  that  I  feel  strongly  that  courses  in  budgeting  and 
business  methods  need  emphasis. 
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I  have  been  endeavoring  to  make  my  students  aware  of  the  vision  which 
the  federal  housing  projects  present.  I  stand  foursquare  back  of  that 
vision.  There  may  be  certain  errors  of  construction,  but  planning  of  home 
areas  is  being  applied  as  never  before — the  results  of  which  will  be  evident 
in  the  next  few  years. 

Now  it  is  one  thing  to  supply  the  right  kind  of  living  quarters  and 
another  thing  to  live  up  to  the  advantages  which  are  given.  Therefore  we 
are  trying  to  drive  home  the  personal  responsibility  for  orderliness  and 
thought  of  one's  neighbors  which  will  maintain  the  original  attractiveness. 

I  am  glad  that  elements  of  beauty  are  to  be  found  in  our  national  housing 
efforts.  It  so  happens  that  I  am  a  trustee  of  a  so-called  model  tenement 
block  which  was  built  some  years  ago.  It  never  was  quite  "model,"  because 
the  architect  pared  it  down  to  the  limit.  The  walls  were  a  dull  gray.  It  was 
sanitary  to  the  last  degree.  It  had  plenty  of  light  and  air  but  no  color  on 
the  walls  to  make  it  cheerful  and  almost  no  woodwork.  Now  no  one  wants 
to  go  to  heaven  on  a  sanitary  basis.  The  result  was  that  for  a  time  the 
block  was  practically  boycotted.  When  cabinets  were  added  and  the 
apartments  were  painted,  tenants  applied  immediately.  Even  the  poor 
appreciate  elements  of  beauty.  The  upkeep,  combined  with  good  manage- 
ment, has  kept  tenants  from  moving  in  and  out.  If  people  are  satisfied, 
I  believe  tenants  will  tend  to  stay. 

As  to  home  ownership,  most  people  want  to  own  a  home,  but  one  has 
to  be  conservative  about  advocating  home  ownership  because  so  much 
money  has  been  lost  in  real  estate.  I  know  two  brothers  who  married 
within  six  months  of  each  other.  One  bought  a  house  in  Roxbury;  the 
other,  a  home  in  Newton.  When  the  first  brother  came  to  sell  his  property 
he  did  not  get  back  much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  foundations,  while  the 
second  brother  had  his  house  increase  in  value.  One  area  was  not  pro- 
tected. The  other  was.  This  shows  why  zoning  is  so  important. 

I  want  to  assure  this  group  that  home  economics  people  are  alert  to  all 
the  values  inherent  in  the  founding  and  maintaining  of  homes  and  in  town 
and  city  planning.  All  the  school  systems  in  Massachusetts  have  household 
arts  courses.  Moreover,  there  is  not  a  state  aided  vocational  school  in  this 
state  that  is  not  emphasizing  those  particular  factors  which  rest  on  a  home 
basis  and  by  which  citizenship  will  come  to  fruition. 


MANUFACTURING 

Henry  S.  Dennison 

President,  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 

I  have  taken  my  topic  with  reference  to  planning  within  the  factory. 
It  is  rather  interesting  in  manufacturing  that  the  word  planning  is  probably 
used  in  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  corporations  of  the 
United  States.  In  some  of  the  early  stages  all  planning  was  resisted  over 
and  over  again.  The  people  who  had  come  into  prominence  in  the  business 
world  were  the  lads  who  could  jump  from  their  toes  the  quickest.  They 
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were  the  ones  who  took  a  great  pride  in  making  a  quick  decision.  You 
would  hear  more  about  some  decision  they  made  in  some  emergency  than 
about  any  provision  to  prevent  an  emergency's  arising.  About  the  only 
plans  we  knew  were  blue-prints  for  construction  and  they  meant  something 
set  which  you  couldn't  change.  What  we  really  mean  by  planning  is  a 
course  or  a  route  laid  out,  a  course  of  action  constantly  being  remade.  In 
industry  we  make  a  plan  and  revise  it  every  week,  every  month,  or  year; 
our  scheme  for  inventory  control  is  an  example.  It  is  a  course  and  not 
a  status. 

The  word  is  little  used  in  American  factories.  And  little  of  the  consider- 
able amount  of  planning  which  is  done  is  done  consciously  as  planning. 
Planning  for  improvement  has  grown  naturally  out  of  trouble-shooting 
when  machines  or  materials  go  wrong;  to  prevent  their  going  wrong  leads 
to  planned  betterments  and  then  to  orderly  research  and  invention. 
Planning  for  operation  after  much  the  same  history  has  become  the  "central 
planning"  for  the  systematic  dispatch  of  production  orders,  time  and 
motion  studies  for  progress  in  method  and  for  rate  setting,  instruction 
cards,  serial  flows  of  production  processes  and  the  like.  And  planning  for 
investment,  probably  the  oldest  form  of  planning  in  factories,  is  the  exercise 
of  careful  detailed  forethought  well  in  advance  of  immediate  need. 

The  nearest  approach  to  overall  or  master  planning  in  industry  is  usually 
the  budget.  Since  MacKinzie  wrote  in  1922  business  budgetting  has  grown 
fast.  In  so  far  as  it  is  carefully  drawn  and  vigorously  criticized  a  working 
budget  is  a  true  master-plan. 


PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

George  K.  Manson 

Chief  Engineer,  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Your  invitation  to  participate  in  this  conference  is  greatly  appreciated 
because  it  once  more  gives  me  a  reminder  of  the  far  reaching  value  to  the 
telephone  industry  of  sound  national,  regional  and  municipal  planning. 
If  my  remarks  about  planning  in  our  business,  and  its  relation  to  your 
programs,  adds  some  assurance  to  your  convictions,  I  shall  be  pleased. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  individuals  and  organizations  which  drift  along 
without  planning,  but  I  often  wonder  if  sooner  or  later  they  don't  receive 
such  a  jolt  that  they  are  awakened  to  the  benefits  which  are  being  lost. 
Certainly  those  groups  which  have  vision,  and  translate  their  confidence 
in  the  future  to  definite  objectives,  receive  a  generous  return  for  their  effort. 

Although  the  program  for  this  meeting  classifies  my  remarks  under  the 
broad  heading  of  public  utilities,  they  are  more  specifically  related  to 
the  telephone  business. 

Starting  in  the  early  days  of  the  telephone  business,  planning  became 
a  vital  part  of  its  administration  and  I  believe  the  present  communicating 
system  in  this  country  is  a  vivid  example  of  the  application  of  continuous 
planning  effort. 
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The  word  planning  covers  a  broad  field,  but  I  place  that  basic  element  of 
long-range  planning  in  a  position  of  particular  importance.  Here  our 
work  in  the  telephone  business  is  influenced  greatly  by  the  many  fine 
objectives  of  your  associations.  How  can  we  help  but  be  benefited  by  the 
results  of  concerted  effort  toward  safer,  more  healthful,  beautiful  and 
comfortable  environment?  City  streets  and  intercity  arteries  which  permit 
freer  and  safer  movement  of  traffic  tend  toward  more  efficient  business 
operation  with  resulting  economic  gain  to  all. 

In  that  field  of  planning,  namely,  telephone  engineering,  which  has 
occupied  my  interest  for  many  years  there  are  several  factors  which 
closely  parallel  those  concerned  in  community  and  regional  planning. 
From  the  picture,  which  I  shall  try  to  develop  for  you,  I  think  you  will 
recognize  many  points  of  similarity  between  planning  for  telephone  needs 
and  planning  for  the  community  as  a  whole. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  business,  our  plant  was  relatively  simple  in 
comparison  with  the  complex  communication  structure  of  today.  How- 
ever, it  was  foreseen  that  haphazard  expansion  could  result  in  large  losses 
to  the  business  and  hence  its  customers. 

To  meet  this  need,  a  system  of  fundamental  plans,  so-called,  was  devel- 
oped, to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  future  construction  and  maintenance  of 
the  telephone  plant  over  a  long  period  such  as  twenty  years.  Many 
questions  arose  as  to  the  condition  which  might  be  expected  at  the  end 
of  such  a  period.  Underlying  all  this  future  planning  is  the  question  of 
what  will  be  the  total  population  in  the  area  under  consideration?  What 
will  be  the  distribution  of  this  population  over  not  only  the  area  of  the 
community  at  the  time  the  plan  is  made  but  over  the  outlying  areas  into 
which  the  community  will  necessarily  extend?  What  will  be  the  nature 
of  this  population  and  its  activities  in  the  future?  What  will  be  the  nature 
of  the  community  of  interest  between  the  different  sections  of  the  area 
under  study?  To  arrive  at  answers  to  these  and  similar  questions,  studies 
were  made  in  the  field  of  the  nature  of  the  development  of  the  city  or 
cities  for  which  the  plans  were  being  prepared.  Forecasts  were  made  of 
the  probable  extension  of  business  districts,  substitution  of  modern  build- 
ings for  old  buildings  of  lesser  capacity,  extension  of  residential  areas,  the 
character  of  the  various  residential  and  business  areas  as  affecting  the 
kind  of  service  the  customer  would  need.  Information  was  obtained  from 
all  available  sources — past  trends,  chambers  of  commerce,  banks,  city 
officials,  etc. 

It  must  be  clear  that  city  planning,  and  the  adoption  of  zoning  ordi- 
nances are  of  real  importance  to  the  telephone  companies.  These  zoning 
ordinances,  by  establishing  definite  areas  for  industrial,  business  and 
different  gradations  of  residential  construction,  give  us  a  tangible  basis 
for  forecasting  the  telephone  facilities  which  will  be  required  in  each 
section  of  the  community. 

Population  estimates  and  their  interpretation  into  telephone  require- 
ments are  established  not  only  for  the  end  of  the  study  period,  but  for 
intermediate  points  which  may  serve  as  guideposts  along  the  way  against 
which  actual  results  may  be  checked.  With  the  information  plotted  by 
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blocks  on  maps,  these  estimates  became  the  basis  for  determining  the 
type,  location,  and  capacity  of  the  principal  items  of  more  permanent 
plant.  This  data  gave  a  basis  for  selecting  what  was  the  most  economical 
location  and  number  of  central  office  buildings.  Central  offices  should 
be  located  at  what  might  be  called  the  center  of  gravity  of  distribution, 
the  location  to  which  cables  and  wires  can  be  routed  from  customers' 
premises  and  other  central  offices  at  a  minimum  cost.  The  location  and 
capacity  of  principal  back-bone  routes  for  conduit  were  determined. 

You  will  of  course  notice  how  long-range  civic  planning,  of  highways, 
parks  and  parkways,  town  or  state  forests,  community  zoning,  and  your 
other  objectives,  will  help  in  planning  a  more  satisfactory  and  economical 
telephone  plant  and  reduce  the  wastes  of  premature  replacement  or 
relocation. 

The  absence  of  such  a  plan  to  use  as  a  guide  to  the  construction  of  such 
enormous  quantities  of  plant  as  have  been  necessary  to  care  for  the  growth 
in  the  business  would  have  been  serious.  I  do  not  pretend  to  claim  that 
we  can  look  far  into  the  future  and  establish  a  precise  solution,  where 
the  forces  determining  growth  are  so  obscure  and  uncertain  in  their 
operation.  Our  experience,  however,  has  been  that  these  forces  and 
tendencies  are  capable  of  determination  within  limits  and  a  long-range 
plan,  flexible  enough  to  be  modified  to  meet  new  and  unexpected  conditions, 
can  be  of  inestimable  value. 

An  example  of  the  practical  application  of  such  long-range  planning 
may  be  of  interest  to  you.  Many  years  ago,  there  were  five  central  office 
buildings  serving  separate  sections  of  downtown  Boston  and  the  Back  Bay. 
These  offices  were  well  located  at  the  time  they  were  built  and  for  many 
years  thereafter.  In  1917  an  extensive  review  of  this  area  was  made  to 
determine  how  growth,  beyond  the  capacity  of  these  older  offices,  could 
be  handled.  New  fundamental  plans  were  developed  to  decide  whether 
the  existing  offices  should  be  replaced  at  substantially  the  same  location, 
relieved  by  establishing  additional  offices  at  other  points,  or  by  concen- 
trating in  a  smaller  number.  The  development  of  the  art  had  made 
available  cables  containing  a  larger  number  of  pairs  of  wire.  New 
instruments  and  equipment  had  made  it  possible  to  talk  to  greater  distances 
over  wire  of  a  given  gauge  than  formerly.  Forecasts  of  telephones  and 
their  distribution  within  the  area  were  made  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
described.  It  was  found  that  three  operating  centers  would  provide  the 
most  economical  operating  plan  for  the  coming  years,  rather  than  the 
existing  five  offices. 

Checks  were  made  from  time  to  time,  which  confirmed  the  soundness 
of  the  plan,  and  present  indications  point  to  the  probability  that  this  office 
arrangement  will  be  desirable  and  economical  for  a  long  time.  Our  real 
estate  holdings  and  structural  design  of  the  buildings  are  such  that 
additional  space  can  be  provided  in  a  normal  way  at  these  locations  when 
required  for  growth,  without  unnecessary  waste  or  rearrangement  of 
existing  buildings,  equipment  and  outside  plant. 

Similar  fundamental  plans  of  other  sections  of  our  territory  are  carried 
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on  continuously.  These,  with  modifications  from  time  to  time  as  neces- 
sary, will  govern  future  additions  of  plant. 

Another  phase  of  advance  planning,  which  must  parallel  the  needs  within 
each  community,  is  the  planning  of  long  distance  facilities  to  give  adequate 
communication  channels  between  each  individual  city  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Obviously,  it  is  impractical  to  provide  separate  circuits  between 
the  thousands  of  individual  central  offices  in  the  United  States,  and  every 
other  city  or  town.  Here  again  a  broad  planning  approach  groups  several 
central  offices  about  a  single  so-called  toll  center;  several  toll  centers  about 
a  primary  outlet  of  which  there  are  140;  and  the  primary  outlets  in  turn 
are  connected  to  one  or  more  of  the  eight  regional  centers  in  the  Bell 
system.  Groups  of  circuits  from  the  individual  offices  to  toll  centers,  to 
primary  outlets,  then  to  regional  centers  provide  a  network  of  long  dis- 
tance facilities  which  furnish  the  means  for  fast  and  dependable  service, 
with  good  quality  of  transmission.  Planning  for  transmission  which  will 
provide  for  both  adequate  volume  and  a  quality  which  makes  for  ease  in 
conversation,  must  of  course  be  assured.  The  design  of  all  apparatus  and 
circuits  must  be  based  on  a  proper  distribution  of  transmission  losses 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  circuit  and  apparatus  connecting  any 
two  subscribers.  Without  such  planning,  either  poor  transmission,  unduly 
expensive  plant,  or  both,  would  result. 

How  many  paths  should  be  provided  over  each  of  these  many  routes? 
This  must  be  based  on  the  number  of  simultaneous  conversations  expected 
at  the  end  of  that  period  for  which  it  is  economical  to  build  plant.  Early 
in  the  business,  open  wire  lines,  consisting  of  poles  and  crossarms  carry- 
ing bare  wire  were  the  only  satisfactory  means  for  long  distance  tele- 
phony. Developments  in  the  art,  however,  have  made  it  practical  to  talk 
long  distances  over  small  copper  wires  enclosed  in  lead  sheath.  On  those 
routes  where  many  paths  are  required  this  is  a  more  economical  form  of 
construction  and  less  liable  to  interruption  by  such  disasters  as  floods, 
sleet  storms,  hurricanes,  etc.  Consequently,  the  pole  lines,  with  large  num- 
bers of  crossarms,  carrying  open  wire  are  gradually  being  reduced  in 
number. 

With  a  well  developed  plan  of  future  requirements  on  the  many  routes, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  out  all  features  at  one  time.  One  additional 
toll  cable  running  north  and  south  may  be  used  to  relieve  other  major 
routes,  thus  postponing  additional  investment  and  getting  a  longer  life 
out  of  existing  plant. 

In  a  very  brief  way  this  describes  some  of  the  high  spots  in  the  general 
scheme  of  advance  planning  in  the  telephone  business.  No  major  opera- 
tion is  undertaken  without  such  a  study.  The  new  plant  must  provide 
adequately  for  growth,  tie  in  with  the  older  plant  which  is  to  be  continued 
in  service,  and  also  with  additional  units  of  new  plant  which  will  be 
placed  in  the  future. 

In  addition  to  this  planning  relating  to  construction  activities,  there  is 
a  similar  approach  in  all  branches  of  the  business:  future  objectives  for 
even  better  service;  an  ever  greater  confidence  and  feeling  of  satisfaction 
on  the  part  of  our  customers;  continued  high  employee  spirit;  pension  and 
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disability  provisions;  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  financial  structure  as 
influenced  by  adequate  depreciation  reserves,  and  so  on. 

Everything  which  you  can  accomplish  toward  national,  regional,  and 
city  planning  will  make  our  planning  all  the  more  effective,  and  each  will 
result  in  the  public  interest. 

SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION 
REPORTER 

Frederick  P.  Clark,  Planning  Director,  New  Hampshire  State 
Planning  and  Development  Commission. 

One  of  the  first  sessions  of  this  conference  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  man-made  obstacles  to  planning — one  of  which  was  declared  to  be  the 
planner  himself. 

Yesterday  afternoon  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  see  planning  and 
planning  officials  as  the  various  elements  of  business  and  civic  life  see 
them.  At  that  meeting  representatives  of  banking,  business,  manufactur- 
ing, education,  home  economics,  the  public  utilities  and  real  etsate  had 
their  say. 

For  planning  to  be  supported  by  the  public  and  successful  in  its  efforts, 
it  must  relate  itself  to  the  interests  and  experience  of  the  voter,  taxpayer 
and  businessman.  If  it  is  unable  to  do  this,  it  might  as  well  "close  up  shop 
and  go  home."  And  yet,  it  must  be  reported  that  few  of  the  professional 
planning  group  chose  to  attend  this  session — one  which  offered  much  con- 
sidered of  value  in  overcoming  what  has  been  referred  to  several  times 
in  this  conference  as  a  principal  shortcoming  of  planners  and  planning 
boards. 

Col.  Samuel  P.  Wetherill,  first  vice  president  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  presided.  He  opened  the  meeting  by  pointing  out 
that  the  program  included  representatives  of  the  many  component  parts 
of  the  community  at  large  for  whom  public  planning  is  supposedly  car- 
ried on,  and  that  the  expressions  of  opinion  with  regard  to  that  planning 
should  be  of  great  value  to  planners  in  their  work. 

The  speakers  at  this  sectional  meeting  gave  several  clues  to  places  where 
planning  must  improve  its  course,  and  the  statements  might  be  grouped 
under  three  headings,  (1)  testimonials,  (2)  warnings  and  (3)  suggestions. 

TESTIMONIALS 

The  testimonials  of  the  several  speakers  made  two  points  very  clear: 
(1)  The  planning  process  is  used  in  business.  (2)  Public  planning  has 
proved  valuable  to  business. 

Frederick  H.  Allen  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  New  York  City,  pointed 
out  that  many  bankers  have  learned  from  bitter  experience  that  planning 
is  essential.  Whereas  in  the  past  banks  have  not  thought  of  communities 
as  communities,  but  as  individual  lots  and  houses,  they  are  today  learning 
that  such  a  viewpoint  is  inadequate.  There  is  increasing  realization  that 
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a  broader  viewpoint  would  have  permitted  them  to  have  anticipated  the 
decline  of  certain  residential,  business  and  industrial  areas. 

Mr.  Allen  pointed  out  that  banks  are  now  beginning  to  consider  proper- 
ties with  relation  to  the  community  as  a  whole  and  with  regard  to  city 
planning.  Even  where  the  ordinary  appraisals  of  a  property  (considered 
as  an  individual  unit)  are  good,  the  banks  may  turn  down  a  loan  if 
neighborhood  and  community  conditions  and  trends  do  not  justify  it. 

This  point  of  Banker  Allen  is  concretely  illustrated  in  the  new  Boeckh's 
Manual  of  Appraisals,  which  among  its  instructions  to  appraisers  indi- 
cates the  percentage  to  be  added  or  deducted  from  the  appraisal  of  a 
property  depending  on  various  enumerated  city  planning  and  zoning 
considerations.  The  manual  indicates,  for  example,  that  where  no  zoning 
law  or  restrictions  are  in  effect,  15  per  cent  should  be  deducted  from  the 
otherwise  arrived  at  value  of  the  property. 

Henry  S.  Dennison,  president  of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, pointed  out  that  while  the  term  "planning"  has  little  or  no  status  in 
industry,  industry  does  a  lot  of  "pre-figuring,  looking  over  beforehand, 
and  budgeting."  In  other  words,  industries  plan  but  call  it  by  other  names. 
Mr.  Dennison  called  attention  to  the  various  ways  in  which  industry  must 
continually  plan  if  it  is  to  live  and  prosper. 

Victor  M.  Cutter,  chairman  of  the  New  England  Regional  Planning 
Commission  and  formerly  president  of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  testi- 
fied from  personal  experience  in  business  that  planning  is  not  only  wise 
but  necessary.  He  said  that  when  long-range  plans  for  public  improve- 
ments are  made  and  given  status,  business  can  then  have  a  better  idea  of 
what  taxes  it  may  expect  over  a  period  of  years,  whereas  the  absence  of 
such  plans  makes  it  impossible  for  business  to  look  ahead  in  this  fashion. 
Mr.  Cutter  pointed  out  also  that  the  existence  of  long-range  public  improve- 
ment plans  permits  business  to  know  what  public  services  it  can  count  on 
and  where  they  can  count  on  their  being,  thereby  making  more  reliable  its 
own  planning  for  the  future.  Mr.  Cutter  felt  that  from  both  these  stand- 
points public  planning  contributes  greatly  to  the  soundness  and  economy 
of  business's  own  plans. 

Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  president  of  Massachusetts  State  College,  declared 
that  planning  is  inherent  in  educational  programs  both  for  secondary 
schools  and  for  higher  education.  Almost  before  their  homes  were  com- 
pleted the  colonists,  as  they  settled  in  different  sections  up  and  down  the 
Atlantic  coast,  got  together  to  plan  for  the  development  of  the  church  and 
the  school.  Planning  for  an  educational  program  was  considered  funda- 
mental to  the  development  of  new  communities  and  new  life  in  America. 

From  these  early  beginnings,  President  Baker  declared  there  has  de- 
veloped a  system  of  education  in  America  which  has  been  unexcelled  else- 
where in  the  world  and  which,  beyond  a  question  of  doubt,  has  been  the 
bulwark  which  has  undergirded  and  fortified  our  form  of  government. 
This  has  not  been  accomplished  easily,  but  rather  as  the  result  of  long 
and  careful  planning  and  an  aggressive  educational  campaign. 

This  principle  of  planning  has  not  stopped  with  the  development  of  the 
system,  however,  but  is  reflected  within  each  school,  college  and  university, 
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when  those  responsible  for  the  program  of  work  and  for  the  management 
of  institutions  are  faced  constantly  with  the  necessity  for  planning  not 
only  for  the  present,  but  for  the  future.  Planning  for  more  effective  edu- 
cational programs  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  planning  for  more  efficient 
business  operation.  To  these  must  be  added  coordination  of  activities  with 
those  of  other  departments  of  the  state  interested  in  planning,  in  public 
health,  in  conservation,  in  safety,  and  in  taxation  and  financial  control. 
Only  through  constant  planning  can  the  maximum  of  results  be  secured. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Moir,  substituting  for  George  K.  Manson,  chief  engineer  of  the 
New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  testified  that  planning 
by  public  agencies  has  been  of  far  reaching  value  to  the  telephone  busi- 
ness. He  said  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  telephone  business  planning 
became  a  vital  part  of  its  administration  and  in  his  belief  the  present  com- 
munication system  in  this  country  is  a  vivid  example  of  the  application  of 
continuous  planning  effort.  Mr.  Moir  stated  that  city  planning  and  zoning 
had  made  real  money  savings  possible  for  the  telephone  company  by 
increasing  the  stability  of  the  community,  thereby  decreasing  the  waste 
resulting  from  premature  replacement  and  relocation  of  capital  invest- 
ments and  by  giving  the  telephone  companies  a  tangible  basis  for  fore- 
casting the  facilities  that  will  be  required  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
community. 

John  C.  Kiley,  vice  president  of  the  Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange, 
pointed  out  that  while  real  estate  men  at  first  objected  to  planning  and 
zoning  (principally  due  to  lack  of  understanding  of  what  they  really  were) 
they  are  now  actually  realizing  that  such  efforts  have  been  of  material 
value  in  creating  and  maintaining  sound  property  values.  He  stated  his 
opinion  that  much  money  could  have  been  saved  in  the  development  of 
Boston  if  planning  had  been  started  sooner. 

WARNINGS 

The  speakers  all  seemed  to  agree  that  one  warning  was  necessary  and 
the  warning  was  to  this  effect: 

Further  advance  in  public  planning  is  impeded  by  the  failure  of  plan- 
ning boards  and  planners  to  make  clear  to  the  public  and  to  the  average 
businessman  the  real  meaning  of  the  term  planning  and  the  concrete 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  it.  As  expressed  by  a  speaker  in  another  sec- 
tional meeting  of  the  conference,  "We  are  inoculating  planning  with  the 
same  pseudo-mysticism  and  assumed  complexity  as  exists  in  the  medical 
and  legal  professions.  If  continued,  the  planners  may  find  themselves 
suffering  from  the  same  public  skepticism  as  these  two  professions.  Plan- 
ning is  just  a  simple  common-sense  operation." 

That  there  are  serious  misconceptions  of  the  word  planning  was  brought 
out  by  Miss  Harlean  James,  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  who  said  that  the  term  "planning,"  once  so  glamor- 
ous, has  in  many  quarters  come  into  disrepute,  the  principal  reasons  being 
the  belief  of  some  people  that  planning  boards  have  been  too  inclusive  in 
their  interests  and  activities,  and  secondly,  the  belief  of  some  people  that 
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planning  might  become  an  aid  to  totalitarian  government.  She  made  it 
clear  that  she  did  not  believe  such  fears  were  justified,  but  did  point  out 
the  need  for  efforts  to  achieve  better  public  understanding  so  that  such 
erroneous  beliefs  would  be  dispelled. 

Mrs.  Eva  Whiting  White,  president  of  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  emphasized  that  planning  efforts  are  not  ends  in  them- 
selves, an  impression  given  by  too  many  planning  officials  and  planning 
boards,  but  are  important  only  as  a  factor  in  sound  community  develop- 
ment. 

Banker  Allen  warned  that  planners  must  come  to  realize  the  need  for 
and  conceive  some  way  of  convincing  the  business  world  at  large  of  the 
value  of  public  planning. 

Manufacturer  Dennison  warned  that  planners  must  firmly  convince 
business  that  plans  are  not  "frozen  ideas"  but  are  flexible,  continually 
needing  revision ;  that  a  plan  is  a  course  of  action,  not  a  status. 

Realtor  Kiley  criticized  planning  boards  in  general  as  being  too  timid, 
afraid  of  criticism  and  ridicule.  He  said  that  boards  must  be  bold  and 
constructive  in  their  actions  if  public  support  is  to  be  secured  and  retained. 

SUGGESTIONS 

Miss  James  made  the  suggestion,  and  was  supported  directly  or  by 
implication  by  the  other  speakers,  that  an  earnest  effort  be  made  to  enlist 
the  support  of  voters  and  taxpayers  through  the  organization  of  citizen 
groups  or  through  the  rejuvenation  of  such  groups  as  now  exist.  She  said 
that  planning  boards  seem  to  feel  it  unnecessary  to  bother  with  citizen 
groups  in  good  times  when  there  is  an  active  commission  and  many 
appealing  projects  are  underway.  As  a  consequence  they  are  without  the 
support  of  such  citizen  groups  in  times  of  depression  and  over  changes  in 
governmental  administration.  In  her  opinion,  every  community  needs  a 
special  group  of  citizens  who  will  keep  in  touch  with  official  action  and 
help  broadcast  plans  and  recommendations.  She  pointed  out  that  without 
this  continuous  and  detailed  understanding  and  support  on  tiie  part  of 
at  least  one  group  which  commands  the  respect  of  the  community,  crises 
are  sure  to  arise  which  the  planning  board  alone  cannot  meet.  She  also 
urged  that  an  earnest  effort  be  made  on  the  part  of  planning  officials  and 
boards  to  talk  the  language  of  the  average  voter  and  taxpayer  and  to  make 
a  point  of  contact  with  their  interest  or  experience. 

To  SUM  UP 

To  sum  up,  there  were  three  principal  points  agreed  on  by  these  repre- 
sentatives of  business,  educational  and  civic  life. 

(1)  Planning  is  used  in  business. 

(2)  Public  planning  has  proved  valuable  to  business. 

(3)  The  future  of  public  planning  will  depend  in  large  measure  on  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  planning  officials  and  planning  boards  to  talk 
the  language  of  the  average  citizen  and  to  secure  his  interested  support 
and  participation. 


PUBLIC  WORKS:    THE  FUTURE  SHARES  OF 
FEDERAL  AND  NON-FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Rx  TO  PREVENT  DEPRESSIONS 

William  Stanley  Parker 
Former  Member,  Massachusetts  State  Planning  Board 

How  far  is  it  appropriate  for  a  National  Planning  Conference  to  wander 
from  the  field  of  physical  planning  and  trespass  on  the  domain  of  eco- 
nomics? Would  it  be  really  a  case  of  trespass?  Is  there  a  definite  boundary 
line  between  the  two  fields?  Can  one  undertake  a  program  of  physical 
planning  and  disregard  its  economic  implications? 

There  was  a  time  not  long  since,  I  believe,  when  any  attempt  to  discuss 
economic  planning  in  a  conference  such  as  this  would  have  been  consid- 
ered out  of  order  by  a  large  majority  of  the  audience,  even  if  courtesy 
prevented  the  chair  from  ruling  it  to  be  so.  But  times  have  changed.  Eco- 
nomic limitations  have  become  a  dominating  factor  in  the  carrying  out  of 
a  public  improvement  program.  The  ability  to  pay  cannot,  as  in  boom 
times,  be  assumed.  It  must  be  carefully  analyzed  and  will  control  all  deci- 
sions as  to  what  improvements  can  be  carried  out. 

If  all  this  is  true  it  must  be  held  proper  for  us  to  analyze  the  conditions 
that  lie  back  of  this  "ability  to  pay."  We  must  be  permitted  to  study  the 
relationship  between  public  spending  and  private  spending.  It  will  be 
inevitably  appropriate  to  study  what  happened  in  the  field  of  public  spend- 
ing during  the  depression  and  to  try  to  relate  that  to  the  development  of 
the  depression. 

It  is  not  within  my  ability  to  treat  such  a  study  exhaustively  but  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  point  out  certain  facts  and  raise  some  questions 
which  need  to  be  answered  with  some  reasonable  degree  of  positiveness. 
I  will  venture  to  submit  some  conclusions  for  your  consideration  and  a 
declaration  of  policy  regarding  local  public  expenditures  which  it  seems 
to  me  is  important  for  planning  agencies  to  adopt  as  a  basis  for  their 
plans  and  for  local  public  authorities  to  adopt  as  a  basis  for  their  finan- 
cial program. 

Let  us  first  compare  public  and  private  enterprise  and  how  they  act  in 
booms  and  depressions. 

Private  enterprise,  acting  on  the  common  basis  of  self  interest,  rushes 
ahead  in  a  boom  and  holds  back  during  a  depression,  thus  tending  to 
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develop  and  to  accentuate  the  characteristic  conditions  of  such  periods. 
This  is  inevitable.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  believe  that  private 
enterprise,  of  itself,  can  mitigate  or  prevent  either  booms  or  depressions. 

There  is  another  large  factor  in  our  economy  that  is  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  private  enterprise  and  that  is  public  enterprise,  those  activities 
that  we  have  decided  to  carry  out  through  our  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  and  for  which  we  pay  through  taxes.  These  activities  consti- 
tute our  public  business  and  should  be  administered  in  the  public  interest. 
Have  they  been  so  administered?  Did  they  help  during  the  depression  to 
minimize  its  seriousness  or  to  aggravate  it? 

Of  course,  they  took  care  of  many  unemployed  through  enlarged  local 
welfare  expenses,  but,  in  order  to  have  these  funds  without  increasing 
taxes,  they  made  substantial  cuts  in  public  works.  This  helped  to  balance 
the  municipal  budget  but  wrecked  the  budgets  of  many  families  who  nor- 
mally have  earned  a  decent  livelihood  in  the  construction  industry.  Many 
of  those  who  formerly  received  wages  through  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment now  received  relief  through  the  Welfare  Department — a  change 
without  significant  difference  so  far  as  the  municipal  budget  is  concerned. 

The  federal  government  came  into  the  picture  with  large  increases  in  its 
expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  providing  employment  of  many  different 
kinds — because  the  unemployed  were  of  many  different  kinds.  These 
expenditures  did  bring  about  a  rise  in  the  national  income  but  have  not  yet 
re-established  prosperity,  and  some  blame  the  program  for  this  failure. 

The  increase  in  federal  expenditures  was  required,  in  large  part,  to 
offset  the  unemployment  in  the  field  of  construction  caused  by  munici- 
palities. These  had  reduced  their  expenditures  on  public  works  by  about 
two  billion  dollars  a  year.  This  meant  about  two  million  unemployed.  The 
federal  government  sought  to  put  them  back  to  work  at  federal  expense. 
The  burden  was  shifted  from  local  to  federal  funds.  Normal  local  expendi- 
tures became  abnormal  or  emergency  federal  expenditures. 

As  the  depression  developed,  municipalities  caused  increasing  unem- 
ployment in  construction,  thus  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  that  was  started  by 
private  enterprise.  Is  this  necessary?  Must  public  enterprise  act  the  same 
way  private  enterprise  does?  If  so,  how  can  any  cure  or  even  softening  of 
depressions  be  hoped  for? 

The  public  interest  demands  that  the  employment  required  for  our  vari- 
ous public  services  and  for  the  production  of  our  new  public  facilities 
must  be  kept  reasonably  steady,  and  especially  so  when  private  enterprise 
gets  jittery  and  cuts  its  payrolls.  This  clearly  was  not  accomplished  during 
the  past  depression.  Can  it  be  in  the  future,  and  by  what  means? 

Consider  first  public  works.  The  federal  government  can  expand  its 
operations  substantially  in  a  time  of  need  through  its  borrowing  power. 
Cities  and  towns  can't  do  this.  Their  indebtedness  is  limited  by  law  to  a 
fixed  and  quite  small  percentage  of  their  assessed  values.  Also  during  the 
boom  years  they  collected  all  the  taxes  the  traffic  would  bear  and  spent 
them.  They  were  not  permitted  to  set  aside  reserves  for  a  rainy  day,  as  a 
conservative  private  corporation  would  do.  Fearing  misuse  of  such  re- 
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serves  by  political  office  holders  it  was  the  accepted  rule  that  municipali- 
ties should  work  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis,  raising  taxes  each  year  for 
current  requirements  only. 

When  the  slump  came  in  1929  and  continued  year  after  year  to  drop 
lower  and  lower,  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  collect  taxes.  Assessed 
values  stopped  rising  and  in  most  of  the  larger  cities  actually  declined  in 
their  total  amount.  The  total  taxes  required  tended  to  increase  rather  than 
to  diminish  as  welfare  relief  demands  increased  more  rapidly  than  savings 
could  be  made  in  other  branches  of  government  activity.  And  these  sav- 
ings that  were  made  by  government  in  public  works  and  school  teachers 
and  other  forms  of  normal  public  employment  added  to  the  unemployment 
created  in  private  enterprise  and  made  the  situation  doubly  bad. 

Municipalities  are  the  key  to  the  situation,  accounting  normally  for 
half  of  all  public  works.  If  they  can  keep  their  employment  steady,  then 
the  ability  of  the  federal  government  to  increase  its  activities  can  provide 
an  offset  to  the  decline  of  employment  in  private  business  and  thus  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  depth  of  a  depression.  How  can  municipalities  keep 
their  expenditures  steady  in  bad  times? 

The  Massachusetts  State  Planning  Board  has  submitted  a  proposal  to 
the  legislature  (House  No.  106)  which  seeks  to  provide  the  answer  to  this 
important  question.  It  suggests  that  there  should  be  established  in  all 
municipalities  a  credit  reserve  built  up  out  of  increased  taxation  in  good 
times  (an  annual  deposit  equal  to  2  per  cent  of  the  budget  is  suggested), 
and  made  available  in  bad  times  to  permit  maintenance  of  normal  activi- 
ties without  the  need  of  an  increase  in  the  tax  rate. 

The  protection  of  any  such  reserve  is  the  vital  point.  It  must  be  free 
from  the  danger  of  misappropriation  by  the  powers  that  be.  It  must  be 
invested  in  some  way  that  will  permit  it  to  be  liquidated  in  bad  times  with- 
out serious  loss  and  without  adverse  effect  on  securities  generally. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  municipality  invest  its  reserves  in  new  bond 
issues  of  its  own  if  they  are  available — not  to  buy  up  bonds  already  sold 
but  to  take  up  new  issues.  Smaller  communities  do  not  issue  bonds  regu- 
larly and  will  often  be  unable  to  invest  their  reserves  in  this  way.  It  is 
suggested,  therefore,  that  there  be  created  a  state  credit  reserve  fund 
administered  by  the  state  treasurer.  He  could  give  state  certificates  or 
bonds  bearing  stated  interest,  in  exchange  for  the  local  reserve  funds, 
investing  them  in  diversified  bond  issues  of  municipalities  of  the  state, 
in  state  bonds  and  in  federal  bonds.  For  purposes  of  liquidity  there  is 
required  to  be  not  less  than  10  per  cent  nor  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the 
state  fund  held  in  federal  issues.  Assuming  state  credit  reserve  funds  in 
all  the  states,  it  probably  would  be  wise  to  have  a  federal  discount  bank 
that  could  buy  the  holdings  of  the  state  funds  when  they  needed  to  be 
turned  into  cash  in  bad  times. 

The  protection  of  the  reserves  is  accomplished  by  including  in  the 
statute  that  creates  them  the  definite  conditions  that  prescribe  how,  when 
and  in  what  amounts  the  local  reserve  can  be  drawn  upon  in  bad  times. 
This  is  accomplished  by  a  formula  based  upon  three  indices  of  local  finan- 
cial conditions  as  follows:  (a)  The  trend  in  total  assessed  values,  (b)  the 
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trend  in  percentage  of  taxes  collected,  and  (c)  the  trend  of  welfare  ex- 
penditures. 

Any  procedure  that  depends  upon  the  operation  of  a  fixed  formula  may 
appropriately  be  a  subject  of  suspicion.  This  formula  must  be  based  upon 
indices  that  are  not  only  definite  matters  of  public  record  but  that  are 
local  and  not  general  in  their  nature.  The  formula  must  be  simple  enough 
to  be  generally  understood,  and  it  must  be  quickly  responsive  to  depres- 
sion conditions  so  as  to  provide  financial  relief  with  reasonable  prompt- 
ness in  time  of  trouble.  It  is  desirable  therefore  to  make  the  proposed 
formula  and  its  operation  clearly  understood. 

In  the  proposed  legislation  (House  No.  106)  the  formula  is  expressed, 
as  follows: 

1.  Assessed  Values 

Assessed  Value   last  year,   less   average   assessed     + 

values  two  preceding  years,  times  last  year's  tax  rate         $ 

2.  Per  Cent  Taxes  Collected 

Per  cent  of  taxes  collected  last  year,  less  average 

per  cent  collected  two  preceding  years,  times  last     -j- 

year's  assessed  taxes $ 

3.  Welfare  Expenditures 

Welfare  average  of  two  preceding  years,  less  wel-     -|- 

fare  last  year $ 


Total         $ 

The  city  or  town  treasurer  shall  each  year  work  out  the  above  formula 
according  to  the  fiscal  records  of  the  community.  If  the  result  of  the  for- 
mula is  a  plus  amount,  there  shall  be  no  withdrawal  from  the  credit  reserve 
account.  If  the  result  is  a  minus  amount,  then  that  amount  may  be  drawn 
from  the  credit  reserve  account,  and  credited  to  current  income,  reducing 
the  amount  to  be  assessed  in  taxes  by  that  amount. 

This  formula  of  itself  will  not  bring  the  results  desired.  It  is  only  a 
means  to  the  desired  end.  The  adoption  of  a  policy  of  stabilized  local 
expenditures  as  a  national  need  is  the  matter  of  basic  importance.  I  call  it 
a  national  need  because  I  believe  the  essential  weakness  of  state  and  local 
finances  that  was  discovered  when  the  depression  struck  us  constitutes  a 
critical  national  weakness. 

When  the  need  of  emergency  financing  was  accepted  in  1933  the  states 
and  municipalities  were  found  to  be  unable  to  carry  any  additional  load, 
and  the  entire  burden  was  laid  upon  the  federal  government.  Local  debts 
could  not  be  expanded,  as  normal  surplus  borrowing  power  was  largely 
wiped  out  by  a  shrinkage  of  the  inflated  assessed  values  that  formed  the 
local  tax  base.  It  is  somewhat  startling  to  realize  that  instead  of  helping 
the  federal  government  to  carry  the  emergency  employment  financed  in 
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various  ways  since  1933,  states  and  municipalities  actually  had  reduced 
their  net  debt  by  about  2%  billion  dollars  in  1937,  thus  carrying  on  a 
deflationary  process  during  the  period  when  they  were  taking  grants-m- 
aid from  the  federal  government. 

And  now  let  me  close  by  tying  in  this  proposed  policy  to  the  physical 
planning  procedures  with  which  you  are  more  directly  interested  and  con- 
cerned. A  policy  of  stabilized  local  expenditures  cannot  possibly  be  put 
into  effect  without  long-term  financial  planning  supplemented  by  long- 
term  physical  planning.  The  federal  government  has  adopted  six  years 
as  a  basis  for  programming  public  works.  If  a  city  or  town  will  adopt  a 
six-year  programming  basis,  and  budget  for  the  immediate  year  as  nearly 
as  possible  one-sixth  of  the  total  six-year  requirements,  repeating  this 
process  each  year,  a  stabilized  program  will  inevitably  result. 

Of  course,  exact  stabilization  is  out  of  the  question  and  not  of  great 
importance.  The  important  result  to  be  accomplished  is  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram that  will  tend  to  improve  the  soundness  of  municipal  finances,  pro- 
vide an  automatic  prevention  of  overspending  in  boom  years,  and  provide 
reserves  that  will  permit  carrying  on  normal  expenditures  in  poor  years. 
If  this  is  done,  the  employment  provided  by  municipalities  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  private  enterprise  as  heretofore,  will  tend  to  carry  on 
through  temporary  depressions,  thus  reducing  the  extent  of  the  depression 
and  encouraging  private  enterprise  to  resume  activity. 

This  is  a  declaration  of  a  new  policy  in  municipal  finance.  If  sound,  it 
is  of  importance  to  all.  The  details  of  the  proposed  financial  procedure 
may  well  be  subject  to  improvement.  A  first  need  is  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  new  policy  and  what  it  means.  The  state  planning  boards  may  well 
take  the  lead  in  this  first  program  of  education  as  well  as  in  the  construc- 
tive efforts  looking  to  its  adoption  that  should  follow. 

DISCUSSION 

Russell  Van  Nest  Black,  Consultant  to  the  State  Planning  Boards 

of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  Kingery,  General  Manager,  Chicago  Regional  Planning 

Association. 

MR.  BLACK  :  Discussion  of  Mr.  Parker's  paper  is,  for  me,  a  discouraging 
business.  Good  discussion  thrives  on  sharp  disagreement.  I  find  myself 
generally  in  accord  with  the  things  Mr.  Parker  has  said — the  situation  and 
the  problems  as  he  describes  them,  and  his  proposal  for  partial  remedy. 
Such  comments  as  I  have  to  offer  are  more  in  the  nature  of  expansion  of 
Mr.  Parker's  ideas  than  of  criticism  of  them. 

I  have  one  small  reservation.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Parker  may  be  a 
little  over-optimistic  as  to  the  net  power  of  his  credit  reserve  toward  the 
stabilization  of  local  public  works  construction.  A  two  per  cent  annual 
installment  toward  a  credit  reserve,  added  to  normal  budget  requirements, 
may  seem  quite  large  enough  to  the  public  administrator  who  is  interested 
at  all  times  in  maintaining  a  minimum  tax  rate.  But  it  strikes  me  that 
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an  accumulation  of  that  reserve  at  the  low  annual  rate  of  two  per  cent 
isn't  going  to  build  much  of  a  back-log  against  frequently  recurring  de- 
pressions of  several  years'  duration.  My  mathematics  may  be  all  wrong. 
I  admit  to  not  having  all  the  necessary  basic  figures  at  hand.  But  even  so, 
it  seems  obvious  that,  at  that  low  speed,  only  an  unprecedented  reign  of 
prosperity  would  enable  the  building  of  a  sufficient  credit  reserve  to  main- 
tain a  steady  flow  of  public  works  expenditures  through  several  years  of 
sub-normal  tax  revenue. 

I  should  think,  therefore,  that  to  accomplish  its  full  purpose,  Mr.  Par- 
ker's finance  plan  may  require  either  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  reserve 
accumulation,  or  supplementation  by  additional  means  to  the  same  end. 
I  am  thinking  of  such  things  as  the  voluntary  or  enforced  adoption  by 
municipalities  of  a  "pay-as-you-go"  policy  during  good  times,  with  bor- 
rowing power  reserved  for  depression  years. 

Mr.  Parker  assumes  a  local  indebtedness  approaching  legal  limits  as  a 
normal  condition  aggravated  by  liability  to  exceed  the  legal  limit  when- 
ever assessed  valuations  are  forced  down  by  depressed  conditions.  Volun- 
tary or  state-imposed  prohibitions  upon  or  regulation  of  public  borrow- 
ing, administered  under  a  formula  similar  to  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Parker 
for  his  credit  reserve,  would  produce,  in  effect,  the  same  kind  of  reserve 
credit  at  a  much  faster  rate.  I  should  think  that  some  such  tool  might  be 
employed  either  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Parker's  method,  or  as  supplementary 
thereto. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Parker  quite  properly  emphasizes  long-term  plan- 
ning as  a  prerequisite  to  intelligent  and  effective  long-term  programming 
and  stabilization  of  public  works.  If  during  this  passing  depression,  gov- 
ernment-stimulated and  government-financed  public  works  have  failed  to 
pull  their  full  share  of  the  load  of  relieving  unemployment,  that  failure 
is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  general  lack  of  ready  plans  whereby  a  large 
volume  of  projects  of  assured  merit  might  have  been  quickly  thrown  into 
the  breach.  Not  only  did  this  lack  of  pre-prepared  plans  retard  the  opera- 
tion of  the  public  works  stabilizing  machinery  but  it  lost  to  thousands  of 
municipalities,  and  is  still  losing  to  them,  the  opportunity  to  get  their  full 
quota  of  most-needed  improvements. 

The  formulation  and  effective  application  of  any  long-term  public 
works  program  and  budget  presupposes  a  considerable  variety  and  quan- 
tity of  planned  projects.  And  beyond  the  mere  quantity  of  plans  neces- 
sary to  feed  the  program  mill  is  the  question  of  quality  of  projects — of 
their  inherent  and  relative  needfulness  and  timeliness.  Here  indeed,  as 
Mr.  Parker  says,  so-called  "physical  planning"  comes  into  play.  In  the 
absence  of  a  comprehensive  city  plan  showing  every  needed  improvement 
in  physical  and  service  relationship  to  all  others,  no  municipality  can 
program  its  public  works  even  for  one  year,  much  less  five  or  six,  with 
any  assurance  that  first  things  are  placed  first,  or  with  any  certainty  that 
some  vitally  needed  projects  are  not  being  crowded  out  by  others  of  less 
immediacy. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that,  to.  Mr.  Parker's  preventive  medicine, 
there  be  added  an  ingredient  designed  to  stimulate  the  advance  and  com- 
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prehensive  planning  of  public  improvements.  It  is  well  enough  to 
strengthen  the  municipal  body-corporate  to  better  endure  the  ordeal  of 
economic  stringency,  but  strength  and  vitality  to  do  things,  without  some 
directing  force  to  determine  what  things  had  best  be  done,  may  prove  both 
gainless  and  costly. 

MR.  KINGERY:  Mr.  Parker's  "Prescription  to  Prevent  Depressions"  is  a 
fine  statement  of  a  new  policy  to  guide  local  public  works  programs.  Its 
theory  appears  to  be  sound.  If  I  understand  it  correctly,  non-federal  public 
works  averaged  a  little  under  three  billion  dollars  annually  from  1922  to 
1931  inclusive.  Beginning  in  1932  those  expenditures  dropped  sharply 
and  have  averaged  less  than  one  and  one-half  billion  annually  since  that 
date,  and  not  nearly  all  the  difference  has  been  carried  by  federal  public 
works. 

Should  Mr.  Parker's  plan  for  the  accumulation  of  cash  reserves  through 
"good"  years  in  anticipation  of  "bad"  years  be  instituted,  the  "good"  years 
would  probably  not  reach  so  high  a  peak  nor  would  the  "bad"  years  reach 
so  deep  a  valley.  Thus  the  employment  would  be  more  nearly  uniform  and 
the  depressions  not  so  sharp. 

Practical  exercise  of  this  power  to  accumulate  reserves  may  need  stronger 
safeguards  than  the  Parker  formula.  Slight  errors  in  mathematics,  clever 
manipulating  of  accounting,  or  other  bookkeeping  atrocities  might  bring 
the  most  surprising  results.  And  whether  it  will  perform  so  well  as  an 
intelligent  accumulation  of  credit  or  public  bonding  power  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

I  have  tried  my  arithmetic  on  a  typical  Illinois  town  with  a  population 
of  15,000,  assessed  value  of  $13,000,000,  and  an  annual  budget  for  all 
purposes  of  $700,000.  Under  the  Parker  formula  an  additional  levy  would 
be  made  in  good  times  and  produce  an  additional  2  per  cent  of  the  budget 
or  $14,000  annually  for  the  public  works  reserve.  In  eight  years  this 
would  total  $112,000;  in  twelve  years  (say  1919  to  1930  inclusive)  it  would 
total  $168,000  in  principle.  While  this  is  not  a  great  fund,  that  amount 
in  addition  to  normal  expenditures  might  just  mark  the  difference  between 
a  level  line  and  a  depression  in  the  line  of  public  works. 

As  opposed  to  that  plan  another  Illinois  community  of  15,000  conserved 
for  years  its  bonding  power  in  anticipation  of  a  program  of  railroad  track 
depression.  For  a  time  it  was  a  losing  race,  the  assessed  value  dropped 
more  rapidly  than  the  outstanding  bonds.  However,  in  mid-1938  it  still 
was  sufficient  to  permit  the  village  to  undertake  the  work  with  aid  from 
the  Federal  Administration  of  Public  Works,  and  by  an  agreed  special 
assessment  levied  upon  the  railroad  companies.  Not  every  community 
will  stick  so  tenaciously  to  a  purpose  as  did  this  one.  However,  a  very 
much  greater  sum  of  money  became  available — $950,000  from  the  village 
itself — than  would  have  been  the  case  under  the  Parker  formula.  On  the 
other  hand  the  work  has  not  cured  the  depression  even  in  that  one  com- 
munity. 

Many  of  us  would  like  to  see  this  fine  thinking,  this  constructive  pro- 
gram given  a  trial,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  the  Massachusetts  legislators  will 
enact  the  Parker  bill  into  law  and  thus  make  a  start  on  some  "depression 
preventive"  measure. 
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LOCAL  AND  STATE  PROGRAMMING 

Frank  W.  Herring 
Executive  Director,  American  Public  Works  Association 

In  addressing  myself  to  the  topic  "Local  and  State  Programming"  in 
its  relation  to  the  general  question  before  us,  "Public  Works:  The  Future 
Shares  of  Federal  and  Non-Federal  Agencies,"  I  should  like  to  make  plain 
the  sense  in  which  I  shall  use  the  term  "programming."  Programming  to 
me  means  much  more  than  the  presentation  of  a  list  of  the  public  works 
needs  of  a  community  and  a  statement  of  the  probable  costs  that  will  be 
involved.  In  my  use  of  the  term,  programming  will  mean  an  actual 
scheduling  of  construction  projects,  a  scheduling  which  will  bring  together 
in  proper  relation  those  community  needs  which  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
provision  of  new  public  facilities  and  the  actual  financial  resources  of  the 
community  in  question. 

A  pre-determination  of  needs  and  a  pre-determination  of  financial  re- 
sources are  the  two  vital  elements  involved  in  preparing  any  long-term 
program.  Clearly,  the  extent  of  financial  participation  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  local  public  works  undertakings  during  the  period  of  the  pro- 
gram is  of  very  real  significance.  This  has  been  particularly  true  during 
the  last  six  years,  during  which  federal  grants-in-aid  have  in  large  meas- 
ure dominated  the  local  public  works  picture.  No  one  can  tell  at  this 
moment  whether  or  not  this  situation  is  to  continue,  but  I  should  like  to 
have  you  consider  with  me  the  general  principles  that  should  be  invoked 
in  this  connection. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  a  well  developed  pattern  of  assignment  of 
public  functions  to  the  various  levels  of  government — federal,  state  and 
local.  Outside  of  some  minor  modifications,  such  as  the  transfer  of  juris- 
diction of  county  roads  to  state  highway  departments  in  a  few  states  dur- 
ing recent  years,  there  is  little  tendency  to  indulge  in  any  general  reshuf- 
fling. The  existing  distribution  of  functions  does  have  considerable  logic 
as  well  as  the  great  weight  of  custom  and  tradition  behind  it,  but  there  is 
nothing  particularly  sacred  about  it. 

A  great  many  of  the  functions  assigned  to  local  governments  for  admin- 
istration and  financial  support  have  purely  local  significance.  I  refer  to 
such  governmental  activities  as  street  cleaning,  playground  activity,  and 
so  on.  Many  others,  however,  while  principally  local  in  their  provision  of 
benefits  are  also  charged  with  national  significance,  in  varying  proportion. 
Here  I  refer  to  such  things  as  the  provision  of  transportation  facilities, 
health  facilities,  education,  and  so  on.  Over  the  course  of  the  years  there 
has  been  an  increasing  tendency  toward  the  provision  of  some  measure 
of  federal  government  support  for  a  few  of  these  activities,  but  it  seems 
reasonable  to  set  up  as  a  first  principle  that  the  national  interest  must  be 
rather  substantial  before  a  national  grant-in-aid  can  be  properly  justified. 
For  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  certain  element  of  national 
interest  in  practically  every  governmental  function,  regardless  of  the  gov- 
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ernmental  level  to  which  the  function  has  been  assigned.  It  could  be 
argued,  for  example,  that  the  paving  of  even  a  purely  residential  street 
adds  a  certain  increment  to  the  highway  facilities  of  the  nation  at  large. 
It  should  be  clear,  however,  that  infinitesimal  national  benefits  do  not 
justify  federal  government  support  and  that  for  a  grant-in-aid  to  be  consid- 
ered proper  the  national  interest  in  the  activity  must  be  quite  apparent. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  it  must  be  subject  to  quantitative  deter- 
mination, but  only  that  the  benefits  derived  from  the  activity  are  in  rea- 
sonably large  measure  diffused  throughout  an  area  considerably  larger 
than  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governmental  unit  having  responsibility  for 
administration. 

Has  this  principle  been  applied  during  recent  years?  At  first  glance  the 
answer  appears  to  be  that  it  has  not,  for  federal  funds  have  been  used  in 
considerable  amounts  to  build  local  government  buildings,  local  streets, 
and  many  other  civic  improvements  which  yield  but  negligible  benefits 
to  the  national  community  as  such.  Closer  scrutiny  of  this  grant-in-aid 
experience,  however,  makes  it  plain  that  an  entirely  different  sort  of 
national  interest  has  been  served ;  there  have  been  important  national  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  construction  process  itself.  Federal  financial  support 
has  been  geared  primarily  to  the  employment-creating  effects  of  construc- 
tion itself,  rather  than  to  the  intrinsic  values  of  public  improvements  con- 
structed. We  can  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  principle  of  substantial 
national  interest  has  not  been  departed  from  after  all,  although  the  type  of 
interest  involved  has  been  quite  different  from  the  type  of  interest  with 
which  we  had  had  experience  in  the  past. 

As  long  as  subnormal  conditions  of  employment  and  business  activity 
1  'evail,  this  newly  recognized  national  interest  will  probably  continue  to 
bo  served  in  much  the  same  way,  short,  of  course,  of  a  rather  drastic 
change  in  national  policy.  But  it  should  be  recognized  that  with  the  na- 
tional interest  primarily  the  creation  of  employment,  it  is  inevitable  that 
th  administration  of  the  public  works  field  should  be  directed  primarily 
to  ard  serving  that  interest.  A  great  deal  of  the  unhappiness  of  most 
puilic  works  engineers  today  is  due  to  their  failure  to  realize  that  in  a 
nati  nal  effort  to  cope  with  unemployment  which  uses  public  works  con- 
struction as  a  means  toward  that  end,  the  traditional  criteria  of  public 
works  values  are  not  applicable.  The  newer  criteria,  in  fact,  are  in  large 
measure  in  conflict  with  the  older  criteria  of  direct  public  works  values. 
For  example,  in  the  selection  of  projects  to  be  undertaken  the  amount  of 
site  labor  that  will  be  required  in  construction  becomes  of  primary  impor- 
tance, while  the  measure  of  the  community's  need  for  the  improvement 
takes  second  place  in  the  determination.  Construction  methods  will  be 
used  that  will  make  greatest  use  of  unskilled  labor  and  least  use  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  rather  than  those  that  will  yield  the  greatest  economy 
of  construction  effort.  Labor  itself  will  be  selected  according  to  its  need 
for  employment,  rather  than  its  competence  to  engage  in  heavy  construc- 
tion. Projects  will  be  undertaken  when  there  is  greatest  need  for  the  crea- 
tion of  this  kind  of  employment,  instead  of  at  the  time  called  for  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  community's  need  for  public  improvements.  Pro- 
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gramming,  in  the  sense  I  am  using  the  term,  obviously  becomes  futile,  for 
an  unpredictable  factor,  the  state  of  general  employment,  becomes  the 
principal  determinant  of  when  construction  is  to  be  undertaken. 

These  newer  criteria  have  proved  distressing  to  many  public  works 
officials,  but  they  derive  logically  from  the  national  interest  that  is  being 
served  by  the  federal  grants-in-aid.  Criteria  consistent  with  intrinsic  public 
works  values,  rather  than  construction  process  values,  can  be  derived  only 
from  a  shift  in  grant-in-aid  policy  to  one  that  recognizes  the  national 
interest  in  those  intrinsic  public  works  values.  In  other  words,  federal 
grants-in-aid  would  have  to  have  as  their  primary  purpose  the  provision 
of  community  improvements  rather  than  the  provision  of  construction-site 
jobs.  Could  such  a  shift  in  policy  be  justified? 

Substantial  national  interests  are  to  be  found  in  only  a  few  of  the  public 
works  functions  traditionally  assigned  to  local  governments.  The  national 
interest  in  a  well  developed  highway  system  has  long  been  recognized  and 
federal  grants  for  highway  construction  have  been  made  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  national  interest  in  the  public  health  benefits  flowing  from 
several  types  of  local  government  activity  have  still  to  be  recognized,  how- 
ever, as  have  those  that  come  from  local  educational  effort.  But  the  list  of 
local  activities  charged  with  substantial  national  interest  is  not  extensive. 
Our  principle  of  substantial  interest  will  require  that  federal  financial  aid 
will  have  to  be  selective  as  to  fields  of  local  government  activity  to  be  given 
assistance. 

One  of  the  important  results  of  federal  aid  for  local  public  works  as 
practiced  during  most  recent  years  has  been  a  shift  of  the  financial  burden 
from  local  taxpayers  to  federal  taxpayers.  The  desire  of  many  local  offi- 
cials to  continue  the  present  situation  springs  in  greatest  measure  from 
a  desire,  and,  not  unlikely,  a  legitimate  need,  to  bring  about  that  shift.  It 
is  an  undoubted  fact  that  most  local  governments  have  been  in  bad  finan- 
cial shape  for  some  time,  and  the  shifting  of  a  share  of  the  burden  of  cost 
to  the  federal  government  may  be  the  only  feasible  remedy.  For  such  a 
drastic  readjustment  to  be  made  soundly,  however,  clearly  demands  that 
it  be  preceded  by  some  rather  careful  analysis  of  the  pertinent  facts.  At 
the  very  least,  the  shift  should  be  accomplished  by  deliberate  action  and 
not  by  inadvertence.  To  bring  it  about  as  a  by-product  of  unemployment 
relief  through  public  works  construction  destroys  the  morale  and  even  the 
integrity  of  local  government,  and  makes  a  farce  of  efforts  to  program 
local  public  works. 
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DISCUSSION 

Harold   M.   Lewis,   Chief  Engineer  and  Secretary,   New    York 

Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc. 
T.  T.  McCrosky,  Director  of  Planning,  New  York  City  Planning 

Commission. 

MR.  LEWIS  :  The  smaller  the  political  unit  the  less  apt  it  is  to  have  a  long- 
time program  for  its  public  works,  and  the  more  such  projects  are  liable  to 
be  thought  of  as  monuments  to  the  elected  officials,  who  feel  that  they  can- 
not afford  to  look  beyond  their  present  term  of  office.  There  are,  of  course, 
communities  which  will  be  exceptions  to  any  such  rule.  When  a  depart- 
ment is  large  and  well  organized  it  is  generally  quite  free  from  interrup- 
tions due  to  political  changes,  and  is  in  a  better  position  to  carry  on  the 
studies  necessary  to  formulate  a  program  of  public  works  that  looks  several 
years  into  the  future.  Thus  a  large  city  is  apt  to  have  an  advantage 
over  a  village  in  this  respect  and  a  state  an  advantage  over  a  city.  A  fed- 
eral department  would  have  a  still  greater  advantage. 

Many  of  our  municipalities  do  not  have  public  works  programs,  in  the 
form  of  capital  budgets,  for  even  one  year  in  advance.  Gradually  a  few 
are  adopting  five-year  or  six-year  programs  but  much  educational  work 
is  needed,  and  probably  some  compulsion  through  state  legislation  before 
such  a  practice  becomes  general. 

The  national  inventories  of  public  works  conducted  in  1935  and  1936 
emphasized  the  lack  of  such  programs.  The  former  forced  many  local 
officials  to  try  and  dig  up  some  kind  of  a  project  list  so  that  they  might 
be  in  a  position  to  benefit  from  some  of  the  federal  grants  which  were 
promised  for  public  works  to  relieve  unemployment.  When  in  the  follow- 
ing year  they  were  asked  to  make  a  more  orderly  program,  based  on  what 
they  might  normally  expect  to  carry  out  and  specifying  what  proportion 
of  each  project  would  be  carried  out  in  each  of  the  six  succeeding  calen- 
dar years,  returns  were  far  less  numerous  and  those  sent  in  shrank  con- 
siderably in  size.  Many  municipalities  frankly  admitted  they  had  no  nor- 
mal program  to  which  they  cared  to  commit  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  a  few  states  where  county  planning  boards  were  numerous  or 
regional  planning  agencies  were  functioning  and  helped  in  compiling  the 
inventories,  fairly  complete  ones  were  again  submitted. 

I  believe  the  most  effective  agency  to  promote  local  public  works  pro- 
grams may  be  a  regional  planning  commission,  but  that  the  National 
Resources  Committee  can  be  invaluable  in  general  educational  work  along 
those  lines  and  in  the  supply  of  ammunition  to  the  regional  agencies.  The 
proposed  development  of  demonstration  programs  in  a  few  municipalities 
should  be  very  helpful.  I  doubt  the  justification  of  continued  attempts  to 
compile  nation-wide  inventories  of  local  public  works  programs. 

State  departments  have,  in  many  cases,  quite  complete  plans  for  future 
programs.  But  both  here  and  in  the  large  cities  programs  are  apt  to  be 
out  of  balance  in  that  certain  departments  are  better  organized  than  the 
others  and  will  have  more  complete  plans.  A  capital  budget  should  be  a 
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well  coordinated  program  in  which  the  most  money  would  be  spent  for 
those  things  most  needed.  This  requires  the  establishment  of  quite  com- 
plete standards  of  adequacy  for  various  types  of  facilities  and  a  check  of 
existing  facilities  against  those  standards.  It  also  involves  careful  analysis 
of  probable  increases,  or  possible  decreases,  of  requirements  due  to  future 
changes  in  population  or  other  factors  which  may  influence  the  demand. 
Here  the  state  or  municipal  planning  commission  can  perform  a  great 
and  direct  service.  I  think  such  planning  agencies  should,  therefore,  con- 
sider how  they  may  prepare  themselves  for  service  in  such  studies  and 
should  try  and  guide  their  programs  in  that  direction. 

MR.  McCROSKY:  One  of  the  difficult  problems  of  cities,  in  preparing 
their  capital  budget  programs,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
know  in  advance  what  funds  may  be  available  from  the  state  and  federal 
governments  in  the  form  of  loans  and  grants. 

Municipalities  have  need  for  capital  funds  to  carry  out,  first,  a  normal 
construction  program;  and  secondly,  new  types  of  construction  that  form 
part  of  the  great  new  program  of  social  improvements  that  has  been  set 
in  motion  by  the  federal  government. 

This  program  includes  such  items  as  public  housing  and  PWA  projects 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  undertaken.  One  of  its  purposes  is  to  create 
work,  but  it  must  also  be  looked  upon  as  a  long-range  approach  to  im- 
provement of  living  conditions  and  municipal  efficiency. 

Capital  programs  require  money  to  carry  them  out.  If  we  get  back  to 
fundamentals,  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one  source  of 
funds,  namely,  the  people.  Whether  public  moneys  are  borrowed  or  ob- 
tained by  taxes,  it  is  the  people  who  provide  the  money.  This  leads  to  the 
suggestion  that  long-term  funds  should  be  obtained  by  the  cheapest  avail- 
able method,  which,  in  general,  means  that  the  federal  government  would 
borrow  the  money  and  then  lend  it  to  the  municipal  governments.  Mr. 
Herring  has  ably  pointed  out  that  federal  participation  in  local  improve- 
ments should  be  limited  to  projects  that  have  "national  significance."  It 
is  my  feeling  that  the  people  should  be  served  by  the  cheapest  method 
possible,  and  that  the  provision  of  money,  at  low  interest  rates,  by  the 
federal  government,  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  national  significance  and  in- 
terest. 

Looking  back  at  past  experience,  it  may  be  recalled  that  the  federal 
government  reduced  its  national  debt  by  more  than  ten  billion  dollars  in 
the  1920's,  despite  reductions  in  the  income  tax  rates.  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  would  claim  that  these  tax  reductions  were  the  cause  of  the  un- 
precedented prosperity  of  those  years.  If  the  income  tax  rates  had  not  been 
reduced,  the  national  debt  could  have  been  paid  off  to  an  even  greater 
extent. 

In  the  future,  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments should  create  capital  reserves  out  of  tax  funds,  accumulated  in 
fat  years,  with  a  view  to  their  expenditure  in  the  inevitable  lean  years  that 
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follow.  These  reserves  could  either  be  invested  in  special  issues  of  bonds, 
as  Mr.  Parker  suggests,  or  could  be  used  for  the  retirement  of  existing  bond 
issues  to  a  greater  extent  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

With  the  setting  up  of  such  reserves  there  should  be  definitely  estab- 
lished long-term  programs  of  public  works,  in  which  the  parts  to  be  played 
by  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels  of  government  would  be  carefully 
coordinated. 

At  the  present  time,  at  each  session  of  congress,  the  federal  government 
either  makes  or  fails  to  make  appropriations  for  specific  capital  improve- 
ment programs,  and  the  local  governments  have  no  way  of  foretelling  what 
the  federal  government  may  do  over  a  term  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years. 
It  is  true  that  no  congress  can  commit  a  future  congress  to  enact  a  pre- 
arranged program.  However,  the  federal  government  does  have  power  to 
enter  into  contracts  that  are  carried  out  over  a  long  term  of  years.  An 
example  in  point  is  the  system  of  annual  contributions  contracted  by  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  to  be  paid  to  local  housing  authorities 
for  60  years. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  work  out  a  procedure  under  which  the 
federal  government  might  contract  with  a  municipal  government  to  finance 
a  stated  value  of  local  construction  over  a  long  period  of  years,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  annual  installments  made  available  would  not  be 
equal,  but  would  be  determined  by  economic  conditions  and  needs.  For 
this  purpose  a  formula  such  as  the  one  suggested  by  Mr.  Parker  could  be 
applied.  Federal  financing  under  contract  should,  of  course,  be  premised 
upon  an  adequate  local  master  plan  and  approved  long-term  capital  pro- 
gram. By  applying  the  formula  each  year,  when  the  annual  capital  budget 
has  to  be  made  up,  the  local  government  could  determine  precisely  how 
much  federal  money  it  would  be  entitled  to  receive  in  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  the  charter  provides  that  the  City  Planning 
Commission  shall  each  year  prepare  a  capital  budget  for  the  ensuing  year 
and  a  capital  program  for  the  five  succeeding  years.  Without  going  into 
detail,  the  procedure  involves  determination  by  the  mayor,  after  he  has 
received  reports  from  the  comptroller  and  budget  director,  of  the  total 
amount  that  the  capital  budget  may  not  exceed.  The  commission  calls  for 
capital  budget  requests  from  all  departments  charged  with  the  execution  of 
capital  improvements.  It  then  holds  departmental  hearings,  prepares  its 
tentative  capital  budget  and  holds  one  or  more  public  hearings.  The 
capital  budget  and  capital  program  are  then  forwarded  to  the  board  of 
estimate,  the  council,  the  director  of  the  budget,  and  the  comptroller. 
After  the  capital  budget  has  been  finally  adopted  by  the  board  of  esti- 
mate and  the  council,  and  certified  by  the  mayor,  it  may  not  thereafter  be 
amended,  except  by  a  recommendation  of  the  City  Planning  Commission, 
approved  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  members.  The  pro- 
cedure thus  gives  the  Planning  Commission  a  definite  measure  of  control 
over  the  expenditure  of  capital  funds,  to  the  end  that  improvements  may 
be  coordinated  with  a  comprehensive  master  plan. 
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SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  FEDERAL  WORKS  PROGRAMMING 

F.  E.  Schmitt 
Editor,  Engineering  News-Record 

From  the  standpoint  of  programming,  federal  construction  presents  a 
theme  of  peculiar  interest.  Though  its  volume  normally  is  less  than  one- 
sixth  that  of  local  public  works  construction,  yet  its  influence  on  our  eco- 
nomic well-being  is  disproportionately  great  because  federal  construction 
is  by  far  the  largest  single-centered  construction  operation  known  and  has 
unusually  wide  distribution.  Its  orderly,  well-planned  conduct  is  there- 
fore to  be  sought  in  the  general  public  interest. 

Federal  construction  also  claims  attention  as  an  emergency  resource 
to  assist  in  damping  out  the  swings  of  industrial  activity.  How  valuable  it 
is  for  the  purpose  depends  on  the  method  of  use.  Its  direct  effect  on  em- 
ployment is  small,  but  properly  used  it  can  exert  large  indirect  effects  by 
revitalizing  industry  if  primary  obstacles  to  recovery  are  first  removed. 
Undervaluing  or  ignoring  these  indirect  effects  appears  to  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  indifferent  success  of  our  early  attempts  to  use  public  works 
for  recovery. 

During  the  past  six  or  seven  years  we  have  witnessed  the  most  inten- 
sive works-recovery  campaign  ever  attempted.  At  the  peak  of  this  effort 
the  normal  volume  of  federal  construction  was  more  than  doubled,  rising 
to  an  annual  total  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars.  The  results  indicate  that  the 
emergency  value  of  federal  construction  by  itself  is  not  great,  because  no 
practicable  increase  of  the  federal  works  budget  can  compensate  appre- 
ciably for  the  curtailment  of  private  construction  characteristic  of  times 
of  great  economic  stress.  For  this  reason  it  seems  important  to  plan 
emergency  public  works  with  a  view  to  assuring  maximum  stimulative 
reaction  on  industry  and  least  possible  interfering  or  restrictive  effect. 
This  desideratum  appears  to  have  had  little  consideration  up  to  now. 

Emergency  works  offer  little  opportunity  for  advance  programming.  A 
program  by  its  very  nature  is  the  response  to  a  definite  set  of  conditions — 
those  of  today,  or  those  that  can  readily  be  foreseen.  Emergencies  present 
conditions  not  readily  foreseen,  and  it  has  been  found  in  practice  that  a 
program  suited  to  an  emergency  can  be  drawn  up  only  after  the  emer- 
gency has  arrived. 

This  very  fact,  however,  emphasizes  the  value  of  those  processes  that 
programming  calls  forth — advance  study  of  needs,  development  of  work- 
ing plans,  determination  of  priorities  and  time  schedules,  and  estimation 
of  costs  and  benefits.  While  wide  differences  of  opinion  appear  to  exist 
among  federal  works  agencies  concerning  the  feasibility  of  advance  prepa- 
ration of  working  plans,  I  want  to  express  my  conviction  that  such  pre- 
paratory work,  while  difficult,  is  entirely  practicable  for  a  substantial  part 
of  the  federal  advance  program. 

Federal  works  programming  was  begun  eight  years  ago  as  an  aid  in 
stabilizing  employment.  It  did  not  prove  effective  for  this  purpose,  but 
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it  produced  other  results  of  value.  It  developed  advance  planning  and 
crystallized  the  purposes  of  many  of  the  numerous  federal  agencies  that 
build  works.  It  furthered  sound  consideration  of  priorities,  and  awakened 
a  sense  of  values  and  timing.  It  is  now  coming  to  be  utilized  as  a  budget- 
ing aid.  Long  ago  it  gave  timely  help  to  the  preparation  of  emergency 
programs. 

A  works  program  is  by  no  means  a  simple  thing.  It  is  related  to  public 
plans  and  policies,  financial  and  budget  conditions,  the  accounting  of 
expenditures,  costs  and  public  investment,  the  equitable  treatment  of  vari- 
ous regions,  populations  and  interests,  and  the  balance  between  resource 
exploitation  and  conservation.  Principles  that  would  permit  of  taking  these 
relations  into  full  account  still  await  development,  and  therefore  the  avail- 
able programming  procedures  fall  short  of  the  ideal. 

Federal  public  works  as  well  as  other  public  works  are  something  more 
than  structures  to  serve  public  use.  They  are  items  of  national  investment 
which  embody  and  preserve  a  large  part  of  our  savings.  If  the  plan  of 
the  works  is  inefficient  or  the  construction  is  unduly  costly,  some  of  the 
savings  which  should  have  been  kept  for  our  children  are  thrown  away 
instead  of  being  laid  by  in  safe  keeping.  This  fact  points  to  a  direct 
responsibility  resting  on  planners,  engineers  and  construction  agencies  to 
see  that  all  public  works  are  created  in  the  most  efficient  manner — that 
projects  are  properly  chosen,  plans  fully  worked  out,  programs  efficiently 
timed,  and  the  actual  building  carried  on  without  waste  and  lost  motion. 

The  methods  of  federal  programming  will,  I  hope,  be  discussed  by 
others  better  equipped  for  the  purpose.  I  would  like  to  turn  to  some  of 
the  unsolved  difficulties  of  federal  works  programming  and  also  remark 
on  the  principal  theme  of  this  session — the  division  of  public  works  con- 
struction among  our  several  governments  and  certain  problems  related 
to  such  division. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  FEDERAL  PROGRAMMING 

Priorities:  One  major  programming  problem  is  fixing  priorities — 
deciding  which  project  of  a  series  should  be  carried  out  first.  In  some 
instances  the  priority  is  clear,  as  where  a  certain  work  creates  condi- 
tions essential  to  the  construction  or  use  of  another.  In  other  instances 
satisfactory  tests  are  available;  thus,  in  comparing  two  navigation  im- 
provements in  the  same  region,  one  may  be  more  immediately  productive 
than  the  other.  It  is  less  easy  to  decide  between  a  sewage-treatment  plant 
and  a  navigation  improvement,  as  there  is  no  common  measure  of  value. 

In  many  fields,  usable  tests  do  not  exist.  Several  land  reclamation 
projects,  let  us  say,  compete  for  priority;  which  has  the  best  claim? 
Economic  evaluation  involves  elements  difficult  to  compare,  and  so  there 
is  risk  that  political  demand  may  control.  But  even  where  tests  can  be 
applied  they  are  not  always  used.  Common  report  has  it  that  new  post 
offices  are  decided  on  by  geographic  distribution — so  many  per  congres- 
sional district — and  that  quantitative  tests  like  rent  savings  or  other  eco- 
nomic appraisal  play  no  part  in  the  decision.  When  scores  of  $100,000 
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post  offices  are  built  for  villages  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  population  it  is 
probably  not  done  on  the  basis  of  economics. 

We  need  to  develop  better  tests  for  priority  determination,  and  then 
put  those  tests  to  use. 

Balance:  Second  is  the  problem  of  balance  between  different  fields  of 
service,  which  is  much  more  difficult.  The  relative  claims  of  forest  trails 
and  fish  hatcheries,  flood-control  reservoirs  and  food-testing  laboratories, 
greenbelt  villages  and  drydocks,  are  difficult  to  measure,  and  the  end  of 
the  matter  is  apt  to  be  that  each  type  of  activity  receives  about  the  same 
allotment  of  funds  for  next  year  as  for  the  year  before.  The  continuity 
of  organization  and  effort  which  this  makes  possible  is  desirable,  but  it 
should  not  be  the  controlling  consideration. 

We  ought  to  find  more  reliable  means  of  determining  what  funds  each 
service  should  have. 

Conflict  of  Objectives:  The  difficulty  of  choice  is  particularly  aggra- 
vated where  objectives  are  in  conflict.  When  the  mosquito -control  people 
want  to  drain  a  swamp  and  bird  and  muskrat  men  want  to  dam  it  up,  the 
question  often  becomes  acute.  In  this  particular  field  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  efficient  Water  Resources  Committee  at  Washington  will  soon 
work  out  a  fair  solution. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  underlying  all  program  tests  is  the  funda- 
mental question  of  value  and  soundness  of  the  individual  project.  In  par- 
ticular every  federal  works  project  ought  to  satisfy  three  requirements, 
among  others :  that  the  improvement  is  of  public  character,  that  it  involves 
a  substantial  national  interest,  and  that  it  is  economically  and  other- 
wise sound. 

Time  will  not  permit  enlarging  on  these  tests  beyond  pointing  out  what 
economic  soundness  implies.  It  implies  a  net  total  of  returns,  when  all 
damages  and  benefits  are  taken  into  account,  sufficient  to  carry  and  in 
due  time  extinguish  the  cost.  Included  in  the  computation  should  be  the 
reaction  of  the  work  on  other  works  or  values,  which  may  be  positive  or 
negative  and  may  be  of  large  amount.  But  in  addition,  the  economic 
analysis  should  show  that  the  improvement  is  of  general  public  value  and 
not  of  sole  or  principal  service  to  limited  interests.  And  finally  it  should 
show  that  costs  are  allocated  in  fair  correspondence  to  benefits. 

A  social  value  must  attach  to  every  public  works  undertaking,  of  course, 
or  it  lacks  one  essential  element  of  public  character.  This  social  value,  in 
turn,  may  play  a  part  in  the  economic  valuation,  as  in  the  case  of  flood 
control,  though  in  many  cases  the  appraisal  of  social  value  is  largely 
affected  by  individual  opinion. 

Misjudgments  of  serious  consequence  may  result  if  economic  foresight 
is  faulty,  or  the  calculations  are  incomplete  or  if  soundness  is  not  shown 
beyond  question;  public  losses  and  significant  dislocations  are  likely  to 
follow,  as  in  many  cases  in  our  waterway  improvement  history.  But  thor- 
oughness and  integrity  of  the  balance-sheet  calculations  and  proof  of  eco- 
nomic soundness  is  important  above  all  in  respect  to  works  that  lie  on  the 
boundary  line  between  federal  and  local  or  between  public  and  private 
jurisdiction. 
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SERVICE  PLANS  AND  SCHEDULES 

A  partial  answer  to  programming  difficulties  may  be  found  in  the 
method  used  by  contractors  in  large  construction  operations  and  by  cor- 
porations in  their  plant  development,  namely  working  to  functional  de- 
velopment plans  and  schedules.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  each  field  of  federal 
construction  the  directing  authority  of  that  field  prepares  a  works  plan, 
substantially  complete  on  present  facts  and  outlook,  together  with  a  con- 
struction schedule  based  on  an  assumed  period  of  completion.  Bringing 
together  all  such  schedules  and  fitting  them  to  the  available  works  budget, 
with  such  adjustment  of  completion  times  as  may  be  necessary,  would  yield 
an  efficient  works  program. 

Needless  to  say,  each  functional  plan  and  schedule  would  be  in  con- 
tinuous restudy  and  revision  to  accord  with  new  facts,  needs  and  policies. 
Yet  at  all  times  there  would  be  a  plan,  something  affording  a  basis  for 
determination  of  annual  allocations.  In  one  sense  the  sum  of  the  func- 
tional plans  would  form  a  national  works  plan.  But  a  true  national  works 
plan  is  obviously  impossible.  It  would  be  a  dream  concept  rather  than 
something  springing  out  of  the  needs  of  the  people. 

FUTURE  DIVISION  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 

In  respect  to  the  division  of  works  between  our  several  governments, 
the  question  first  presents  itself  whether  public  works  construction  is 
likely  to  decrease,  particularly  in  view  of  the  stimulated  activity  of  recent 
years.  The  answer  is  no. 

Public  works  are  necessary  works.  They  are  a  response  to  the  needs 
and  wants  of  the  people,  and  as  such  are  bound  to  keep  pace  with  physical 
requirements,  changes  in  living  habits,  and  advance  in  the  tools  and 
methods  of  industry.  An  efficient  highway  transportation  system,  for 
example,  has  come  to  be  as  vital  to  industry  and  business  as  to  social 
existence.  Thus,  while  the  emergency  programs  of  the  depression  years 
included  some  undertakings  of  the  Fort  Peck  Dam  type,  by  and  large  all 
public  works  that  have  been  built  were  urgent  necessities. 

Has  public  works  construction  been  overdone?  By  no  means.  It  is 
well  known  that  no  community  is  able  to  say  that  its  streets,  sewers,  fire 
and  police  facilities  and  schools  are  complete,  modern  and  in  full  repair; 
and  there  are  many  other  essential  public  facilities.  In  a  nearby  state 
extensive  sewage  treatment  to  reduce  stream  pollution  is  a  rather  pressing 
need.  In  all  states  refuse  disposal  and  local  flood  control  present  impor- 
tant claims.  The  antiquated  condition  of  thousands  of  small  highway 
bridges  is  likewise  giving  concern  everywhere,  and  the  backwardness  of 
the  grade-crossing  situation  is  notorious.  The  national  works  picture  is  no 
better.  The  truth  is  that  development  of  public  needs  goes  on  faster  than 
the  provision  of  works  to  supply  these  needs. 

With  this  condition  before  us,  and  with  growth  and  obsolescence  con- 
stantly calling  for  new  facilities,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  public  works  con- 
struction will  not  decrease.  On  the  contrary,  substantial  increase  is 
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inevitable.   An  annual  budget  of  3%  billion  dollars  for  the  entire  country 
may  be  taken  as  the  minimum  to  meet  current  wants. 

As  to  the  division  of  these  works  among  the  several  governments,  we 
face  the  fact  that  depression  finance  has  temporarily  distorted  govern- 
mental relations,  particularly  in  respect  to  public  works.  The  question 
really  is:  Will  federal  construction  remain  a  significant  factor  in  the  field 
of  state  and  local  works?  In  my  belief  it  will  not.  Our  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  self-government,  under  which  the  people  themselves  decide  what 
they  need,  and  provide  for  it  through  the  government  closest  to  them  and 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  is  certain  to  remain  in  control  and  will  determine 
future  public  works  responsibilities  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  past. 

JOINT-INTEREST  PROBLEMS 

Some  significant  recent  changes  affect  public  works  relations.  Growth 
and  new  needs  have  expanded  the  scope  of  federal  works;  new  national 
responsibilities  have  been  recognized;  expedients  devised  to  meet  depres- 
sion conditions  have  disturbed  normal  public  works  procedure;  and  many 
matters  of  joint  concern  to  several  governments  have  arisen. 

Examples  of  the  actual  or  prospective  entrance  of  federal  activity  into 
new  fields  are  found  in  flood  control,  stream  purification,  resettlement  of 
stranded  populations,  airport  construction,  soil  and  water  conservation, 
power  development,  and  shore  protection.  Of  these,  flood  control  as 
contemplated  in  the  1936  and  1938  acts  of  congress  illustrates  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  new  responsibility.  An  even  more  prominent  example  is  the 
federal  emergency  housing  work,  which  deals  with  a  matter  previously 
thought  of  as  beyond  the  federal  sphere.  These  new  activities  may  at 
times  appear  to  imply  a  trend  toward  direct  control  of  local  affairs  by 
Washington.  As  an  actual  fact,  all  of  them  are  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
substantial  partnership  of  interest  between  federal  and  other  governments. 

Emergency  financing  has  complicated  this  intergovernmental  situation. 
To  recall  some  of  its  items,  we  have  emergency  works  aid  to  communities, 
at  first  by  loan,  later  by  subsidy ;  extension  of  the  federal-aid  system  from 
highways  to  housing  and  prospectively  to  stream  purification;  and  the 
work-relief  system  of  the  WPA,  which  contrary  to  original  purpose  has 
entered  deeply  into  the  field  of  local  public  works  construction.  These 
several  expedients  have  disturbed  public  works  conditions  and  rendered 
many  of  the  normal  controls  inoperative. 

Federal  emergency  aid  has  allowed  a  feeling  to  grow  up  that  improved 
public  facilities  are  and  should  be  obtained  at  no  cost  to  those  benefited — 
the  first  step  on  the  downward  path  of  irresponsible  profligacy.  This  trend 
has  been  accelerated  by  the  exercise  of  more  or  less  extensive  federal 
control  as  a  concomitant  of  financial  aid.  Such  control  has  tended  to  warp 
the  sense  of  prescribed  and  definitely  bounded  function  of  the  individual 
governments,  and  public  works  relations  have  been  correspondingly 
distorted. 

Particularly  has  the  WPA  system  exerted  a  disturbing  effect.  It  has 
disorganized  works  planning,  selection  and  budgeting  on  a  countrywide 
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scale.  Permanently  sound  relations  in  the  public  works  field  can  hardly 
be  reestablished  until  the  system  is  eliminated. 

A  further  important  factor  in  the  public  works  situation  of  today  is  the 
rapid  increase  in  number  and  importance  of  interstate  problems  or  of 
joint  state-federal  problems.  Satisfactory  methods  for  dealing  with  these 
problems  are  still  only  in  germ,  and  the  result  is  confusion  and  in  some 
instances  stagnation.  Thus,  New  England  flood  control  marked  time  for 
more  than  a  year  because  methods  and  habits  of  cooperation  between 
the  states  and  the  federal  government  have  not  been  worked  out. 

The  scope  of  works  problems  and  projects  in  the  state-federal  sphere 
promises  to  become  larger.  Some  of  the  projects  affect  only  a  few  states 
and  involve  only  a  quite  subsidiary  federal  interest,  and  these  could  be 
dealt  with  by  joint  action  of  the  states  if  readier  means  were  provided  for 
bringing  about  such  action.  Others  are  not  amenable  to  interstate  action 
alone  or  else  involve  a  federal  interest  large  enough  to  require  federal 
cooperation.  At  present  projects  of  both  kinds  are  delayed  or  stalemated 
in  progress.  Federal  as  well  as  state  and  local  works  are  affected,  and  the 
difficulty  is  the  greater  because  it  includes  many  matters  on  which  the 
federal  government  comes  into  direct  contact  with  cities  and  other  subdivi- 
sions of  the  state. 

More  adequate  means  for  state-federal  cooperation  thus  are  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  in  the  field  of  public  works.  The  principles  on  which  it  must 
rest  include  little  beyond  fair  dealing,  mutual  respect,  and  consideration 
of  the  obligations  and  powers  of  all  the  parties,  which  should  be  easily 
capable  of  being  embodied  in  legislation  and  practice.  In  view  of  the 
present  importance  and  still  greater  future  importance  of  state-federal 
relations  respecting  public  works,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  task  can  soon 
be  accomplished. 

DISCUSSION 

Fred  E.  Schnepfe,  Director  of  Federal  Projects  Division,  Federal 
Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works. 

Thorndike  Saville,  Dean,  College  of  Engineering,  New  York  Uni- 
versity; Member,  Water  Resources  Committee,  National 
Resources  Committee. 

MR.  SCHNEPFE:  Mr.  Schmitt  has  presented  an  excellent  paper,  in  his 
usual  clear  and  convincing  manner,  on  a  subject  to  which  he  has  no  doubt 
devoted  much  careful  thought.  However,  there  are  statements  in  his  paper 
which  require  further  consideration  and  discussion. 

His  statement  that  emergency  works  offer  little  opportunity  for  advance 
programming  gives  an  erroneous  impression.  While  it  is  true  that  an 
emergency  program  should  not  be  prepared  until  the  emergency  has 
arrived,  the  preparation  of  a  suitable  program  cannot  be  accomplished 
expeditiously  unless  so-called  "normal  programs"  are  available  from  which 
to  build  up  the  emergency  program.  This  was  illustrated  by  the  experience 
of  the  Public  Works  Administration  in  the  selection  of  federal  projects  for 
inclusion  in  its  emergency  program  in  1933. 
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Reference  to  "emergency"  works,  as  if  they  differ  materially  from 
"normal"  works,  also  requires  clarification.  An  emergency  program  of 
federal  public  works  should  be,  for  the  greater  part,  made  up  of  projects 
that  would  be,  in  due  course,  constructed  under  normal  conditions.  The 
process  of  building  up  an  emergency  program  is  largely  one  of  advancing 
the  program  to  include  work  which  would  be  constructed,  under  normal 
conditions,  at  a  later  date.  Generally  speaking,  it  consists  of  extending  the 
normal  program  by  including  projects  which  would  ordinarily  receive 
regular  appropriations  several  years  later,  thereby  providing  needed 
projects  at  an  earlier  date  and  relieving  the  treasury  of  the  necessity  of 
making  appropriations  for  these  projects  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Schmitt  appears  unduly  concerned  about  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  programming  process.  His  reference  to  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  fixing  priorities  and  the  determination  of  balances  as  between  the  differ- 
ent fields  of  service,  would  indicate  his  disappointment  at  not  being  able  to 
find  a  mathematical  formula,  the  application  of  which  would  produce  the 
required  answer.  There  is  no  such  easy  road  leading  to  the  solution  of 
advance  programming  problems,  and  needless  to  say,  there  never  will  be. 
In  referring  to  these  difficulties,  he  is  referring  to  the  real  problem  of 
programming.  By  comparison,  most  of  the  other  factors  connected  with 
the  procedure  are  simple  details. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  advance  programming  of  expenditures  for 
construction  projects  are  not  new.  They  have,  of  course,  been  applied  for 
many  years  in  industry.  The  principal  difference  between  planning 
expenditures  for  a  commercial  enterprise  as  compared  to  planning  govern- 
mental expenditures  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  commercial  projects  the  measure 
of  the  return  to  be  expected  from  the  investment  may  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  dollars  alone.  While  this  is  also  true  in  some  instances  as  applied 
to  governmental  projects,  the  returns,  while  they  may  be  of  great  value, 
for  the  greater  part  cannot  be  measured  from  a  purely  monetary  stand- 
point. For  example,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  place  a  dollar  value  on 
expenditures  that  the  government  might  make  for  the  construction  of 
military  facilities  for  national  defense,  for  improvements  in  the  national 
parks  to  provide  healthful  recreation  and  pleasure,  or  for  lighthouses  for 
the  protection  of  shipping.  While  certain  projects  are  revenue  producing 
or  provide  economies  or  services,  others  produce  social  benefits  only. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  nothing  final  about  an  advance 
program  of  public  works.  The  program,  if  it  is  to  be  of  value,  must  be 
revised  annually  so  that  projects  which  have  been  placed  under  construc- 
tion can  be  eliminated,  additional  projects  can  be  included;  projects  can 
be  eliminated  if  the  need  for  them  no  longer  exists ;  revisions  can  be  made 
in  amounts  and  timing;  and  priority  ratings  can  be  changed. 

One  of  the  major  beneficial  results  of  the  federal  works  programming 
begun  eight  years  ago  is  its  educational  aspect.  Not  until  1931  were  the 
various  agencies  of  the  federal  government  called  upon  to  think  in  terms 
of  visualizing  their  construction  requirements  for  several  years  in  advance, 
and  to  prepare  lists  of  projects  to  be  considered  for  inclusion  in  a 
correlated  program  for  the  entire  federal  government.  Some  of  the  agencies 
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questioned  the  policy  of  disclosing  these  plans  so  far  in  advance,  fearing 
that  it  might  cause  embarrassment  with  members  of  congress  if  certain 
projects  were  not  included  in  the  program.  Others  objected  to  listing  their 
projects  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  think  it  possible  to  forecast  their 
construction  needs  six  years  ahead.  A  campaign  of  education  and  demon- 
stration gradually  broke  down  this  resistance  with  the  result  that  complete 
cooperation  is  now  obtained  from  all  the  agencies. 

Mr.  Schmitt  comments  on  the  need  for  more  adequate  means  for  state- 
federal  cooperation  in  the  field  of  public  works,  and  expresses  the  belief 
that  this  can  be  attained  through  legislation  and  in  practice  based  on 
principles  of  mutual  respect  and  consideration  of  the  obligations  and 
powers  of  all  parties  concerned.  To  that  I  would  like  to  add  the  thought 
that  planning  on  a  state-federal  basis,  through  the  activities  of  the  NRG, 
PWA  and  other  agencies,  should  prove  to  be  a  vital  factor  in  attaining 
such  cooperation. 

MR.  SAVILLE:  Mr.  Schmitt  has  presented  an  admirable  contribution 
with  his  usual  lucidity,  and  has  followed  precisely  his  title  which  deals  with 
"Some  Problems  of  Federal  Works  Programming."  He  has  pointed  out 
clearly  numerous  problems  which  exist,  but  has  unfortunately  not  attempted 
to  present  any  solutions  as  to  how  these  problems  may  be  solved.  Most  of 
us  I  take  it  are  concerned  as  to  whether  present  programming  procedures 
are  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  and  whether  new  procedures  can  be  developed 
which  would  be  more  effective  than  those  which  we  are  now  trying  to  use. 

My  own  remarks  will  be  confined  largely  to  the  programming  of  public 
works  which  relate  to  the  development  or  control  of  water  resources,  since 
that  is  the  field  with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  Up  to  the  present  the 
general  procedure  seems  to  have  developed  about  as  follows: 

1.  The  collection  of  necessary  factual  data.    While  this  is  an  essential 
element  in  all  programming  efforts,  there  is  frequently  a  tendency  to  post- 
pone continually  the  commitment  to  a  definite  plan  or  project  until  just  a 
little  more  data  is  collected.    While  probably  many  more  projects  have 
been  constructed  on  occasions  where  vital  basic  data  have  been  lacking 
than  have  projects  been  deferred  for  the  collection  of  such  data,  neverthe- 
less I  believe  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  hedge  on  commitments  to 
specific  projects  alleging  the  necessity  of  collecting  more  data  as  a  basis, 
whereas  the  real  difficulty  is  often  simply  a  lack  of  courage  to  meet  various 
controversial  problems  connected  with  the  project  or  plan. 

2.  A  decision  with  respect  to  the  character  and  location  of  the  public 
works  needed.  This  step  is  usually  taken  without  much  reference  to  priority 
of  consideration,  and  that  seems  to  be  a  sound  basis. 

3.  An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  public  works.    These  cost 
estimates  have  all  too  frequently  been  based  on  inadequate  basic  data  or 
on  too  hastily  prepared  plans  or  both.   This  is  particularly  true  of  certain 
of  the  larger  public  works  constructed  by  federal  agencies  during  the  past 
five  or  six  years.   I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  rather  few  instances  have 
the  initial  estimates  been  adequate  to  provide  for  complete  construction, 
particularly  as  new  difficulties  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  construction. 
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4.  A  listing  of  priority  with  respect  to  different  projects.    This  initial 
priority  listing  is  generally  based  upon  immediate  consideration  of  needs, 
and  without  much  reference  to  the  necessity  of  projects  of  another  character 
which  may  be  in  competition. 

5.  A  justification  for  the  project  and  the  economical  considerations 
surrounding  it.    Here  again  reliance  is  usually  placed  upon  the  project 
by  itself,  without  much  reference  to  where  it  fits  into  an  over-all  picture 
in  relation  to  other  projects  of  like  character. 

6.  A  study  of  the  relationships  of  several  projects  to  one  another  and  to 
projects  of  a  different  kind. 

7.  A  revised  priority  listing,   in  the  light  of  results  obtained  from 
investigation  of  the  items  previously  mentioned. 

The  procedure  which  I  have  indicated  is  that  which  I  should  say  was 
more  or  less  in  effect  with  respect  to  state  and  federal  programming  efforts. 
The  theory  seems  reasonably  logical,  but  items  5  to  7  inclusive  have  caused 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  and  are  frequently  not  adequately  explored.  It  is 
of  course  difficult  to  get  all  relevant  factors  with  relation  to  a  given  project 
and  its  effect  on  other  projects.  It  is  also  difficult  to  get  group  agreement 
on  any  priority  listing  and  on  the  relative  importance  of  a  single  project 
in  a  group  of  projects.  A  good  deal  of  all  this  must  continue  to  be  settled 
in  our  somewhat  stumbling  democratic  way,  influenced  by  prejudice, 
bureau  jealousies,  political  expediency,  and  plain  prejudice.  However, 
some  of  us  are  rather  fond  of  the  democratic  principles,  and  are  willing  to 
lose  something  in  efficiency  by  maintaining  them.  We  have  to  remember 
that  this  whole  planning  movement  is  young,  that  it  will  be  definitely 
improved  with  experience,  and  that  confidence  in  its  results  is  bound  to 
grow  if  it  is  given  a  chance  to  justify  itself  through  reasonable  experience 
and  by  trial  and  error. 

The  greatest  present  difficulties  which  seem  to  me  to  exist  in  attempting 
to  apply  programming  in  the  water  field  are  necessarily  those  which  are 
inherent  in  human  nature  and  which  are  reflected  in  our  political  practices. 
Some  of  the  outstanding  of  these  are: 

1.  Bureaucratic  and  local  interest  pressures  and  prerogative.  I  may  give 
a  few  examples  of  what  I  mean. 

a.  Recently  a  large  new  navigation  project  has  been  recommended 
involving  the  expenditure  of  a  good  many  millions  of  dollars.  Justification 
for  this  project,  as  is  the  case  of  most  similar  strictly  navigation  projects, 
is  in  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  rail  transportation  which  will  ensue  after 
the  navigation  improvement  is  completed  through  forcing  the  railroads  to 
reduce  freight  rates.  The  actual  amount  of  new  traffic  to  be  stimulated  by 
the  proposed  waterway  is  of  relatively  small  proportions.  The  question  at 
once  arises  as  to  whether  it  is  necessary  to  invoke  such  an  expensive 
method  of  obtaining  a  reduction  in  rail  rates,  assuming  that  that  will  be 
effected  upon  completion  of  the  waterway.  To  construct  and  maintain  an 
expensive  waterway  which  exists  largely  as  a  threat  to  the  railway  carriers, 
forcing  them  to  maintain  lower  rates  while  such  a  waterway  exists,  does 
not  seem  a  very  economical  procedure.  It  would  appear  as  if  a  survey  of 
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the  entire  transportation  needs  of  the  region  should  be  made,  involving 
coordination  of  rail,  highway,  and  waterway  transportation.  If  the  factors 
justified  a  reduction  in  rail  rates,  then  it  would  appear  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  might  bring  about  such  a  reduction  without  having 
to  spend  many  millions  of  dollars  in  building  a  waterway  merely  as  a 
threat.  Adequate  over-all  planning  would  presumably  resolve  a  question 
of  this  sort.  Navigation  improvements  are  ordinarily  stimulated  by 
chambers  of  commerce,  shipping  interests,  port  authorities,  and  so  forth. 
These  are  local  pressure  groups.  Furthermore,  the  state  or  federal  agency 
concerned  with  constructing  the  proposed  waterway  is  naturally  interested 
in  maintaining  its  activities.  These  are  bureaucratic  influences.  Good 
planning  might  conceivably  reconcile  all  of  these  interests  and  maintain  the 
public  works  program  as  a  whole  on  a  reasonably  even  level. 

b.  Another  example  is  the  flood  control  situation  which  has  developed 
in  New  England.    Here  local  interests  had  reconciled  most  of  their  diffi- 
culties on  a  regional  basis,  and  an  appropriate  federal  agency  had  produced 
plans  which  were  generally  acceptable.    Suddenly  another  federal  agency 
injected  itself  into  the  picture  and  in  effect  prevents  the  execution  of  an 
inter-state  compact  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  procedures  are  not  in 
accordance  with  a  certain  federal  policy.  This  is  a  question  of  bureaucratic 
prejudice,  which  may  well  have  been  justified  but  which  ought  to  have 
been  reconciled  long  before  the  program  had  reached  the  compact  stage. 
Really  adequate  planning,  which  certainly  must  include  the  coordination 
of  proper  interests  of  all  local,  state,  and  federal  interests  would  have 
prevented  this  situation  from  developing.   This  is  a  clear  indication  of  the 
imperfection  of  our  present  planning  technique,  but  it  is  by  unfortunate 
instances  of  this  sort  that  we  learn  to  improve  our  technique  in  a  new 
and  developing  field. 

c.  A  final  example  of  the  type  of  difficulty  I  have  been  describing  is  in 
the  promotion  and  acceptability  by  a  governmental  agency  of  one  type  of 
project  as  contrasted  to  another.    For  instance,  a  member  of  the  city 
council,  or  a  congressman,  will  certainly  get  vastly  more  credit  from  his 
constituents  if  he  is  responsible  for  the  appropriation  for  constructing  a 
series  of  playgrounds  or  swimming  pools  than  if  he  had  promoted  a 
sewage  treatment  plant.  The  public  generally  want  things  that  they  can  see 
and  enjoy  rather  than  something  which  is  unseen  and  of  a  purely  utilitarian 
character  providing  them  with  no  individual  personal  enjoyment  which 
they  can  recognize.  Sewage  treatment  plants  may  be  eloquently  argued  and 
conclusively  justified  by  facts,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  present  these 
in  such  a  dramatic  way  as  one  can  readily  do  for  recreational  facilities. 
Therefore,  the  planning  agency  is  at  once  up  against  public  and  political 
opinion  which  may  frequently  over-ride  its  recommendations.  This  problem 
will  always  be  with  us  so  long  as  we  maintain  our  present  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  only  by  education  that  its  influence  may  be  reduced. 

2.  The  relation  of  multiple  purpose  projects  to  an  individual  project 
priority.  Mr.  Schmitt  has  stated  that  "In  some  instances  the  priority  is 
clear,  as  where  a  certain  work  created  conditions  essential  to  the  construc- 
tion or  use  of  another."  Even  in  such  instances  the  priority  of  a  given 
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project  is  not  always  clear.  For  instance,  we  may  have  a  multiple  use 
reservoir  which  may  materially  increase  the  low  water  flow  of  a  polluted 
stream.  The  dilution  afforded  during  low  water  times  might  well  reduce 
the  character  and  cost  of  a  needed  sewage  treatment  plant.  One  might  say 
that  therefore  the  reservoir  should  be  built  first.  Theoretically  this  is  so, 
but  the  reservoir  on  the  other  hand  may  be  complicated  by  a  number  of 
factors,  including  great  cost.  The  capital  sum  may  not  be  available  for  the 
reservoir,  but  might  be  for  the  sewage  treatment  plant.  Furthermore,  the 
reservoir  may  not  be  justified  economically  until  a  certain  power  demand 
has  been  created,  or  until  certain  other  relevant  factors  have  been  achieved. 
In  such  case  priority  may  often  be  given  to  the  sewage  treatment  plant,  but 
its  design  must  contemplate  the  ultimate  construction  of  the  reservoir. 
Complicating  factors  of  this  sort  often  require  time  to  resolve,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  may  well  be  that  the  sewage  treatment  plans  should  be  post- 
poned until  plans  for  its  design  and  operation  can  be  thoroughly  coordi- 
nated with  the  probable  future  construction  of  the  reservoir. 

3.  The  economics  of  public  works  structures.  In  the  case  of  most  public 
works  structures,  at  least  in  the  water  field,  some  effort  is  given  to  justifying 
them  upon  the  basis  of  economic  considerations.  If  a  structure  or  project 
is  revenue  producing,  it  certainly  should  have  in  general  higher  priority 
than  if  it  is  not.  Many  projects  are  justified  by  certain  indirect  and 
estimated  financial  returns,  such  as  many  navigation  projects.  Such  cases 
involve  not  only  the  over-all  transportation  picture  which  has  been  referred 
to  previously,  but  also  whether  it  is  sound  public  policy  to  give  in  effect  a 
federal  or  state  subsidy  to  one  or  two  commercial  interests  which  would 
be  the  chief  users  of  the  waterway  in  question.  It  is  usually  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  discover  whether  or  not  even  such  individual  commercial 
users  will  pass  on  any  savings  to  the  general  public  which  must  support 
the  improvements.  Then  there  are  various  projects  justified  on  intangible 
benefits,  usually  associated  with  the  public  welfare.  Projects  primarily  for 
recreational  purposes  fall  into  this  class,  as  do  many  of  the  elements  of 
certain  flood  control  projects.  Little  by  little  we  should  hope  to  put  the 
evaluation  of  these  intangible  benefits  upon  a  more  precise  basis,  and  there 
is  certainly  a  developing  technique  for  doing  this. 

Too  often  we  are  prone  to  forget,  in  our  impatience  with  concrete  results 
from  recent  planning  and  program  activities,  that  the  whole  planning  effort 
in  this  country  is  relatively  recent.  Of  course  there  have  been  city  planning 
efforts  for  a  good  many  years,  but  I  think  that  prior  to  1930  these  were 
largely  of  a  pictorial  character.  Even  regional  planning  on  such  a  basis  as 
the  New  York  Regional  Plan  is  only  about  ten  years  old.  Public  works 
planning  such  as  we  have  been  considering  at  this  meeting  can  be  con- 
sidered hardly  five  years  old. 

Therefore,  we  must  remember  that  our  public  works  program  procedures, 
on  any  basis  of  government,  have  been  evolving  rapidly  over  a  rather  short 
period  of  time.  There  has  been  a  great  impetus  to  this  activity  through  the 
procedures  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  and  its  predecessor  in  the 
past  five  years.  There  have  been  changing  concepts  during  this  period.  It 
is  regarded  as  fundamental  that  we  should  begin  on  the  lowest  level  of 
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government  in  our  planning  efforts,  and  work  upward.  The  city  plan  and 
program,  the  state  plan  and  program,  the  regional  plan  and  program  (and 
in  the  water  field  the  drainage  basin  plan  and  program) ,  should  all  lead 
up  to  a  national  policy.  I  distinguish  clearly  between  plan,  program,  and 
policy  with  respect  to  federal  activities.  It  would  appear  that  the  individual 
government  agencies  ought  to  have  a  planning  program,  and  that  this 
should  be  made  to  fit  into  a  national  policy. 

The  matter  of  coordination  of  efforts  is  fully  as  important  as  the  effective- 
ness of  a  plan  and  programming  procedure.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that 
planning  boards  or  agencies  on  all  levels  of  government  should  be  a 
mixture  of  representative  citizens  and  the  governmental  officials.  Through 
joint  effort  of  this  sort  I  believe  we  may  continue  to  develop  in  the  future 
as  we  have  in  the  past  few  years  our  concepts  and  our  techniques  of 
adequate  programming. 

As  Mr.  Schmitt  has  clearly  pointed  out,  planning  and  programming 
should  not  be  related  fundamentally  to  emergency  considerations,  even 
though  our  present  activities  have  been  largely  the  outgrowth  of  such 
considerations.  It  is  certainly  poor  economy  to  save  a  million  dollars  by 
the  elimination  of  a  planning  agency,  and  then  some  year  in  the  future  to 
spend  twenty  million  dollars  on  a  single  project  which  is  subsequently 
found  to  be  ill-adapted  to  its  purpose  and  uneconomical  in  its  operation. 
This  has  happened  more  than  once  from  lack  of  adequate  planning  and 
programming.  It  is  far  better  to  defer  some  project  which  may  seem  quite 
desirable  until  we  can  determine  if  it  will  produce  the  expected  results  and 
if  it  fits  into  a  sound  plan  and  program.  All  of  this  provides  a  good  check 
on  the  bureaucratic  influences  and  upon  political  expediency  which  I  have 
discussed  previously.  Ultimately  planning  and  programming,  if  main- 
tained on  sound  basis  by  reasonably  well  supported  agencies  set  up  for  this 
particular  purpose,  will  be  effective  instrumentalities  for  the  orderly  and 
economical  construction  of  public  works. 

SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION 
REPORTER 

Robert  Hartley,  Secretary,  Public  Works  Committee,  National 
Resources  Committee. 

Characteristically,  most  of  the  speakers  at  the  session  yesterday  expressed 
some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  subject  of  the  meeting — "Public 
Works:  The  Future  Shares  of  Federal  and  Non-Federal  Agencies."  How- 
ever, and  notwithstanding,  they  did  nobly  even  though  one  of  the  spectators 
at  the  close  of  the  session  publicly  admitted  that  he  had  been  in  a  "fog" 
throughout  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  various  papers.  Whether  this 
fog  was  caused  by  the  title  of  the  session  or  the  content  of  the  papers,  your 
reporter  is  unable  to  say. 

The  first  paper,  "A  Prescription  (or  Rx)  to  Prevent  Depressions,"  was 
given  by  Mr.  William  Stanley  Parker,  a  former  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Planning  Board.  Mr.  Parker  outlined  a  proposal  of  the  Massa- 
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chusetts  State  Planning  Board,  recently  submitted  to  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  which  seeks  to  make  mandatory  among  the  local  subdivisions 
in  Massachusetts  the  accumulation  of  a  reserve  fund  in  "good"  times  to  be 
spent  in  "hard"  times  on  capital  improvements.  The  proposal  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  (or  premise)  that  a  stabilization  of  state  and  local 
public  works  expenditures  at  least  will  provide  some  "cushion"  to  the 
downswing  of  the  business  cycle.  In  other  words,  government  by  adopting 
Mr.  Parker's  proposal  would  be  setting  its  own  house  in  order.  A  formula 
based  upon  the  trends  in  total  assessed  values,  percentage  of  taxes  collected, 
and  welfare  expenditures  would  be  used  by  the  local  officials  to  determine 
each  year  whether  they  would  take  funds  from  their  annual  budget  and 
place  them  in  their  reserve  fund  or  whether  local  economic  conditions 
would  justify  the  withdrawal  of  a  sum — again  arrived  at  through  the 
formula — from  the  reserve  fund  to  be  spent  on  local  capital  improvements. 

The  annual  sum  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  local  budget  for  deposit  in  the 
reserve  fund  has  been  suggested  as  2  per  cent  of  the  annual  budget. 
Reserves  so  accumulated  are  to  be  invested  in  new  bond  issues  of  the 
municipality,  if  they  are  available,  or  if  unavailable  in  a  special  state  credit 
reserve  fund  administered  by  the  state  treasurer. 

Mr.  Russell  Black  in  leading  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Parker's  paper 
expressed  himself  as  being  generally  in  accord  with  the  situation  and 
problems  described  and  the  proposal  for  partial  remedy.  However,  Mr. 
Black  characteristically  refused  to  be  an  optimist  in  the  matter  because  he 
believes  that  the  2  per  cent  figure  suggested  in  the  proposal  is  too  low  to 
build  an  ample  backlog  against  frequently  recurring  depressions  of  several 
years'  duration.  He  suggested  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  reserve 
accumulation  or  a  supplemental  proposal  of  voluntary  or  state-imposed 
prohibitions  upon  or  regulation  of  public  borrowing,  administered  under 
a  formula  similar  to  Mr.  Parker's  proposal,  which  would  produce,  in  effect, 
the  same  kind  of  reserve  credit  at  a  much  faster  rate. 

Mr.  Robert  Kingery  also  expressed  himself  as  believing  that  Mr.  Parker's 
declaration  of  policy  was  sound.  Further,  Mr.  Kingery  cited  the  examples 
of  two  Illinois  towns  and  the  possible  results  that  might  have  been  achieved 
had  the  proposal  been  in  effect.  Mr.  Kingery  also  pointed  out  that  the 
success  of  the  plan  in  a  given  community  might  depend  greatly  upon  the 
personalities  of  the  local  public  officials  and  the  "bookkeeping  atrocities" 
they  were  likely  to  commit. 

Mr.  Frank  Herring  of  the  American  Public  Works  Association  presented 
the  second  paper  of  the  session  on  "Local  and  State  Programming."  In 
presenting  his  material  he  made  it  clear  that  he  was  considering  only  the 
future  problem  of  local  and  state  sharing  of  costs  of  certain  types  of  public 
works.  He  was  assuming  no  change  in  the  future  administrative  jurisdic- 
tion over  public  works.  In  trying  to  arrive  at  a  national  policy  for  deter- 
mining the  proper  amount  of  a  federal  grant-in-aid  for  state  and  local 
public  works,  he  said  it  would  be  necessary  to  define  the  national  interest 
in  such  projects.  During  the  past  few  years,  the  national  interest  has  been 
primarily  in  the  construction  process  itself  by  reason  of  the  on-site  and 
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off-site  employment  afforded  by  such  work  for  relieving  unemployment 
conditions.  In  this  situation  the  intrinsic  values  of  the  projects  themselves 
have  been  too  frequently  overlooked.  Mr.  Herring  said  he  believed  that  the 
national  interest  demands  that  future  federal  grants  be  directed  more 
toward  the  latter  consideration,  the  intrinsic  value,  rather  than  the  former, 
the  construction  process.  He  reviewed  briefly  the  criteria  that  would  be 
involved  in  selecting  projects  on  this  basis,  pointing  out  that  in  two  fields, 
transportation  and  public  health,  the  national  interest  might  demand 
federal  grants  for  projects  that  had  previously  been  regarded  as  local  in 
character. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Herring  warned  of  the  pitfalls  ahead  if  there  is  a  con- 
tinued shift  of  financial  responsibility  for  public  works  from  local  to  the 
federal  government.  Particularly  would  this  shift  destroy  the  integrity  and 
morale  of  local  government  and  make  public  works  programming  a  farce. 

Mr.  Harold  Lewis  in  his  discussion  of  Mr.  Herring's  paper  made  the 
point  that  while  federal  grants  may  have  dominated  the  local  public  works 
picture  during  the  past  few  years,  the  national  inventories  conducted  in 
1935  and  1936  emphasized  the  lack  of  public  works  programs  even  though 
easy  federal  money  was  available.  Programming  will  still  be  required  if 
the  federal  grants  are  to  be  insured  to  the  extent  of  providing  for  their 
best  use  locally  through  a  long-term,  planned  capital  improvements 
program. 

Mr.  T.  T.  McCrosky,  another  discusser  of  Mr.  Herring's  paper,  made  a 
very  interesting  proposal.  In  discussing  the  problems  involved  when  a 
community  is  trying  so  to  order  its  budget  and  public  works  program  as 
to  take  account  of  the  amount  of  future  federal  grants,  he  suggested  that 
the  federal  government  enter  into  contractual  relations  with  the  local 
communities  such  as  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  is  now  doing. 
This  would  remove  some  of  the  hazards  involved  when  local  communities 
try  to  plan  joint-cost  public  works  with  the  interesting  speculation  ever 
present  as  to  what  future  congressional  appropriations  will  be. 

The  third  and  last  paper  at  yesterday's  session  on  "Some  Problems  of 
Federal  Works  Programming"  was  given  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Schmitt,  Editor  of 
Engineering  News-Record.  Mr.  Schmitt  took  the  position  that  emergency 
public  works  offer  little  opportunity  for  advance  programming.  He  said 
that  a  program  by  its  very  nature  is  the  response  to  a  definite  set  of 
conditions.  Emergencies  on  the  other  hand  present  conditions  not  readily 
foreseen,  and  he  claimed  that  in  practice  a  program  suited  to  an  emer- 
gency can  be  drawn  up  only  after  the  emergency  has  arrived.  This  fact, 
however,  emphasizes  the  value  of  those  processes  that  programming  calls 
forth  and  Mr.  Schmitt  outlined  some  of  the  difficulties  which  he  saw  in 
federal  programming. 

First  was  the  question  of  priorities.  In  some  instances  the  priority  is 
clear  or  satisfactory  tests  are  available:  thus,  in  comparing  two  navigation 
improvements  in  the  same  region,  one  may  be  more  immediately  productive 
than  the  other.  It  is  less  easy  to  decide  between  a  sewage-treatment  plant 
and  a  navigation  improvement  as  there  is  no  common  measure  of  value. 
Second  is  the  problem  of  balance  between  different  fields  of  service.  Third, 
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the  difficulty  of  choice  is  particularly  aggravated  where  objectives  are  in 
conflict.  When  the  mosquito-control  people  want  to  drain  a  swamp  and 
bird  and  muskrat  men  want  to  dam  it  up,  the  question  often  becomes  acute. 
It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that  underlying  all  program  tests  is  the 
fundamental  question  of  value  and  soundness  of  the  individual  project. 

Mr.  Schmitt  suggested  that  a  partial  answer  to  programming  difficulties 
may  be  found  in  the  method  used  by  contractors  in  large  construction 
operations  and  by  corporations  in  their  plant  development,  namely  working 
to  functional  development  plans  and  schedules. 

In  discussing  the  future  division  of  public  works,  Mr.  Schmitt  flatly 
stated  that  he  did  not  expect  the  volume  of  public  works  to  decrease  in 
spite  of  the  stimulated  activity  of  recent  years.  He  set  the  future  annual 
budget  for  public  works  for  the  entire  country  at  about  three  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  as  the  minimum  to  meet  current  needs.  Further,  he  felt  that 
federal  construction  will  not  remain  a  significant  factor  in  the  field  of 
state  and  local  works. 

In  closing  his  paper  Mr.  Schmitt  discussed  briefly  the  many  new  public 
works  problems  of  joint  concern  to  several  governments  involved,  pointing 
out  that  in  his  judgment  more  adequate  means  for  state-federal  cooperation 
are  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  field  of  public  works. 

Mr.  Thorndike  Saville,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  New  York 
University,  confined  his  remarks  largely  to  the  programming  of  public 
works  which  relate  to  the  development  or  control  of  water  resources. 

According  to  Mr.  Saville  the  greatest  present  difficulties  which  seem  to 
exist  in  attempting  to  apply  programming  in  the  water  field  are  necessarily 
those  which  are  inherent  in  human  nature  and  which  are  reflected  in  our 
political  practice. 

Mr.  Saville  pointed  out  that  we  are  prone  to  forget  in  our  impatience 
with  concrete  results  from  recent  programming  and  planning  activities 
that  the  whole  planning  effort  in  this  country  is  largely  national.  There- 
fore, we  must  remember  that  our  whole  public  works  program  procedure 
has  been  evolving  rapidly  over  a  rather  short  period  of  time. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  this  field  is  the  matter  of  the  coordination 
of  efforts,  and  particularly  the  question  as  to  the  proper  procedure  in 
coordinating  federal  and  state  programming  efforts.  Mr.  Saville  reviewed 
some  of  the  problems  which  the  Water  Resources  Committee  has  faced  in 
this  field  and  pointed  out  that  similar  procedures  must  necessarily  be 
worked  out  in  the  other  functional  fields  of  planning  activity. 

Mr.  Fred  E.  Schnepfe  of  the  Public  Works  Administration,  in  discussing 
Mr.  Schmitt's  paper,  said  that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Schmitt's 
statement  that  emergency  public  works  offer  little  opportunity  for  advance 
programming  gives  an  erroneous  impression.  While  it  is  true,  said  Mr. 
Schnepfe,  that  an  emergency  program  should  not  be  prepared  until  the 
emergency  has  arrived,  the  preparation  of  a  suitable  program  cannot  be 
accomplished  expeditiously  unless  so-called  "normal  programs"  are 
available  from  which  to  build  up  the  emergency  program.  This  was 
illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Public  Works  Administration  in  the 
selection  of  federal  projects  for  inclusion  in  its  emergency  program  in  1933. 
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Mr.  Schnepfe  also  pointed  out  that  the  principles  involved  in  the  advance 
programming  of  expenditures  for  construction  projects  are  not  new.  They 
have,  of  course,  been  applied  for  many  years  in  industry.  The  principal 
difference  between  planning  expenditures  for  a  commercial  enterprise 
as  compared  to  planning  governmental  expenditures  lies  in  the  fact  that 
in  commercial  projects  the  measure  of  the  return  to  be  expected  from  the 
investment  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  dollars  alone.  While  this  is  also 
true  in  some  instances  as  applied  to  governmental  projects,  the  returns, 
while  they  may  be  of  great  value,  for  the  greater  part  cannot  be  measured 
from  a  monetary  standpoint.  In  concluding,  Mr.  Schnepfe  pointed  out 
that  planning  on  a  state-federal  basis  through  the  activity  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee,  Public  Works  Administration  and  other  agencies 
should  prove  to  be  a  vital  factor  in  attaining  state-federal  cooperation  in 
the  field  of  public  works. 

Because  of  the  length  of  the  session  there  was  little  opportunity  at  the 
close  of  the  formal  papers  for  discussion  from  the  floor.  However,  among 
the  comments  which  were  made  was  a  rather  pertinent  one  by  Mr.  Charles 
Ascher.  He  felt  that  the  persons  who  had  presented  the  papers  were  a 
little  unduly  troubled  by  the  necessity  for  agreeing  on  the  proper  criteria 
for  the  selection  of  public  works  to  be  included  in  a  program.  He  par- 
ticularly called  attention  to  a  statement  in  one  of  David  Cushman  Coyle's 
recent  books  which  made  the  point  that  good  public  works  are  the  public 
works  for  which  the  people  want  to  see  their  money  spent. 

If  there  was  one  thing  which  seemed  to  be  evident  from  the  discussion 
and  the  papers  at  the  meeting,  and  with  which  most  of  the  persons  seemed 
to  agree,  it  was  this:  Experts  can  carry  programming  methods  and  pro- 
cedures along  and  make  a  selection  of  projects  up  to  a  certain  point  but 
from  there  on  the  ultimate  selection  of  projects  to  be  built  is  a  matter 
which  is  settled  by  the  American  political  process.  Experts  cannot  assume 
a  function  which,  by  the  very  nature  of  American  government,  is  vested 
in  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  this  is  a  fact  that  all  will  have  to 
recognize  and  take  proper  account  of  in  their  work. 
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ZONING 

Edward  M.  Bassett 
Counsel,  New  York  Zoning  Committee 

The  gradual  elimination  of  nonconforming  uses  was  the  most  discussed 
subject  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  on  Planning. 
The  questions  asked  covered  the  whole  field  of  nonconforming  billboards, 
gasoline  stations,  junk  yards,  shacks  for  making  cement  blocks,  skating 
rinks  and  a  hundred  and  one  structures  or  land  uses  that  ought  to  be 
brought  to  an  end  in  a  well  zoned  city.  As  zoning  is  established  on  the 
police  power  and  as  the  police  power  relates  to  the  health,  safety,  morals, 
comfort  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  community  it  follows  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  courts  to  oust  an  existing  nonconforming  use.  While  the 
courts  have  been  friendly  to  zoning  as  a  whole,  each  judge  is  likely  to 
depend  on  his  own  thinking  in  deciding  what  regulations  are  reasonable 
and  what  are  unreasonable.  For  instance,  he  may  have  no  trouble  in 
deciding  that  the  ousting  of  an  automobile  dismantling  plant,  or  an  outdoor 
skating  rink,  or  a  Tom  Thumb  golf  course  in  a  residence  district  was  a 
reasonable  regulation.  Similarly  he  might  conclude  that  the  ousting  of  a 
nonconforming  billboard  in  a  residence  district  after  two  or  three  years 
for  amortization  was  reasonable.  He  might  have  more  difficulty  in 
deciding  that  the  ousting  of  a  one-story  frame  "taxpayer"  without  a  cellar 
in  a  residence  district  was  reasonable.  When,  however,  it  came  to  a  lawful 
nonconforming  factory  in  a  business  or  residence  district,  perhaps  giving 
employment  to  2,000  men,  it  might  be  difficult  to  declare  that  the  ousting 
was  reasonable.  If  the  factory  had  been  established  under  a  lawful  permit, 
if  it  had  acquired  a  good  will  in  that  location  which  would  be  injured  if  it 
were  forced  to  go  elsewhere,  and  if  its  employees  were  living  within 
walking  distance  and  would  need  to  move  away,  the  disarrangement  would 
be  severe  if  an  ordinance  endeavored  to  oust  it  after  five  or  ten  years' 
amortization. 

Partial  or  total  destruction  of  a  lawful  nonconforming  building  by  fire 
comes  under  the  regulations  of  most  zoning  ordinances.  Can  the  noncon- 
forming building  be  rebuilt  if  entirely  destroyed,  if  it  is  three-fourths 
destroyed,  or  if  it  is  one-half  destroyed?  In  the  original  zoning  ordinance 
of  New  York  City  any  lawful  nonconforming  building  totally  destroyed 
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by  fire  was  permitted  to  be  rebuilt.  This  is  still  true.  However  shocking 
this  may  seem  to  engineers  and  economists  who  are  busy  framing  and 
amending  zoning  ordinances,  it  is  a  fact  that  this  generous  provision  has 
made  no  appreciable  difference  in  New  York  City.  Strangely  enough,  there 
has  been  no  outcry  in  this  city  against  the  continuance  of  this  provision. 
It  has  probably  helped  to  preserve  valuations  for  taxes.  If  the  city  refused 
permits  to  rebuild  structures  that  were  50  per  cent  destroyed  by  fire  and 
the  courts  upheld  this  provision  in  ten  or  twenty  cases,  the  owners  of 
nonconforming  properties  would  insist  on  a  reduction  of  assessed  values 
for  taxes. 

A  well  known  municipal  engineer  now  in  western  New  York,  who  has 
helped  in  the  preparation  of  many  zoning  ordinances  for  villages  in  New 
York  state,  wrote  me  a  few  weeks  ago  that  in  the  zoning  ordinance  of  the 
village  where  he  now  is  there  is  a  provision  that  a  building  which  is 
damaged  less  than  50  per  cent  of  its  cost  by  fire  may  be  restored  to  not 
more  than  its  former  dimensions  and  bulk  and  may  continue  the  former 
use;  otherwise  a  conforming  building  must  be  erected.  It  appears  that  a 
new  mortgage  was  desired  on  a  nonconforming  factory  and  the  bank  to 
whom  the  application  was  made  refused  to  make  the  mortgage  on  the 
ground  that  the  50  per  cent  clause  greatly  injured  the  building  as  collateral 
for  the  loan.  This  was  to  me  a  new  suggestion.  It  brings  up  the  subject  of 
mortgages  on  all  sorts  of  zoned  property.  For  instance,  another  corre- 
spondent suggests  that  a  gradual  and  proportionate  method  of  eliminating 
lawful  nonconforming  buildings  might  be  to  give  an  amortization  period 
of  five  years  for  a  building  thirty-five  or  more  years  old  and  a  shorter 
amortization  period  for  newer  buildings.  His  suggestion  was  limited  to 
commercial  and  industrial  buildings  in  residence  districts.  It  occurred  to 
me  as  I  read  his  excellently  prepared  plan  that  if  a  city  should  pass  a 
regulation  of  that  sort  and  the  courts  would  be  willing  to  enforce  it,  all 
the  mortgages  on  lawful  nonconforming  buildings  of  the  type  referred  to 
might  become  hazardous  and  the  institutions  that  held  the  mortgages  might 
ask  the  owners  to  pay  them  off.  If  a  building  costing  one  or  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  would  become  valueless  in  five  or  ten  years,  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  mortgagee. 

This  subject  of  mortgages  has  a  bearing  on  the  whole  matter  of  fixing 
time  limits  for  the  ousting  of  valuable  buildings.  Let  us  say,  for  instance, 
that  a  period  of  amortization  is  prescribed  for  every  lawful  nonconforming 
building  after  which  it  must  be  removed.  The  city  passing  such  an 
ordinance  might  have  districts  for  one-family  detached  houses  excluding 
multi-family  houses.  A  large  multi-family  house  might  have  been  built 
three  or  four  years  before  the  zoning  ordinance  was  adopted.  Thereupon 
this  building  became  a  lawful  nonconforming  use.  If  the  courts  would 
uphold  the  ousting  of  it  in  five  or  ten  years  it  would  become  almost 
valueless  for  selling  or  mortgaging  purposes. 

These  considerations  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  establish  an  arbitrary 
limit  to  the  period  within  which  nonconforming  buildings  and  uses  shall 
be  ousted  or  to  define  in  what  cases  buildings  destroyed  by  fire  can  be 
rebuilt.  Singularly  enough  there  are  almost  no  court  cases  on  rebuilding 
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after  fire  or  ousting  nonconforming  buildings.  In  actual  experience  some 
owners  decide  not  to  rebuild.  Others  find  some  way  to  erect  their  new 
buildings  without  substantial  loss  and  the  municipality  helps  them  do  it. 
A  practical  method  for  cities  to  follow  is  first  to  eliminate  nonconforming 
uses  of  vacant  property,  and  next  to  eliminate  nonconforming  structures 
that  bear  only  a  small  relation  to  the  value  of  the  land.  This  method  of 
gradual  approach  will  open  up  the  fair  way,  if  there  is  any,  to  eliminate 
costly  structures. 


PLANNING  PROBLEMS  OF  LARGE  CITIES 

Alfred  Bettman 
Chairman,  Cincinnati  City  Planning  Commission 

In  preparation  for  this  round  table  I  wrote  to  about  twenty-five  cities 
asking  them  to  send  in  their  suggestions  as  to  the  urgent  problems  in  the 
planning  of  large  cities  which  they  would  suggest  as  topics  for  discussion 
at  the  breakfast.  The  answers  tended  to  show  that  city  planning  is  very 
much  alive  and  that  while  the  emphasis  changes  from  time  to  time,  most 
of  the  subjects  which  we  have  discussed  in  the  past  remain  of  live, 
important  and  prime  interest. 

I  read  the  list  of  subjects  to  the  group  classified  so  as  to  bring  together 
those  subjects  which  might  be  considered  as  branches  of  a  larger  single 
subject,  as,  for  instance,  all  suggestions  which  could  be  classified  as  falling 
into  the  subject  of  rehabilitation  of  blighted  areas. 

The  subject  on  which  the  round  table  started  was  capital  budget  and 
improvement  or  public  works  programs,  and  the  discussion  used  up  almost 
the  entire  time,  though  it  naturally  touched  upon  various  other  subjects 
on  the  list.  Capital  budgeting  and  improvement  or  public  works  program- 
ming is  or  should  be  considered  one  and  not  two  subjects.  There  was 
agreement  that  the  capital  budget  or  public  works  program  should  be  based 
upon  the  thing  we  call  a  master  comprehensive  plan ;  in  other  words,  should 
be  conceived  of  as  a  carrying  out  of  the  comprehensive  plan.  Of  course 
it  is  not  practically  possible  to  adhere  to  this  conception,  but  it  should  be 
the  guiding  conception. 

Another  thing  on  which  there  appeared  to  be  complete  agreement  was 
that  the  planning  agency,  that  is  the  planning  board  or  commission,  should 
have  a  close,  strong  and  important  participation  in  the  process  of  capital 
budgeting  and  improvement  programming.  The  group  was  of  course  very 
interested  in  everything  the  people  from  New  York  City  had  to  tell  us 
about  their  work  in  this  line.  It  was  discussed  with  great  variations  of 
viewpoint  whether  the  position  given  to  the  planning  commission  in  the 
New  York  city  charter,  namely  that  of  being  the  capital  budget  maker,  is 
the  final  form  of  the  answer  to  the  question  of  the  part  to  be  played  by 
the  planning  agency.  It  appeared  that  in  most  cities  represented  at  the 
breakfast  the  planning  commission  did  play  some  part  in  this  process. 
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This  subject  led  quite  logically  and  naturally  to  a  question  which 
seemed  to  be  in  the  air  at  the  conference,  namely  the  importance  of  the 
existence  of  a  planning  agency  separate  from  the  administrative  and 
legislative  agencies  as  compared  with  the  planning  agency  being  simply 
some  office,  bureau  or  person  in  the  legislative  department  or  the  adminis- 
trative department  and,  in  general,  the  relationship  between  planning  and 
legislation  and  administration.  Now,  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
planning  commission  be  treated  as  a  part  of  or  arm  of  the  legislative  or 
the  administrative  departments,  there  was  a  little  discussion  with  a  shade 
of  preference  shown  for  treating  planning  as  attached  to  the  legislative 
department  of  cities.  This  discussion  related  only  to  cities,  not  to  state  or 
national  planning,  where  this  particular  problem  is  quite  different,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  subject  was  talked  through.  There  was  obvious 
a  practically  unanimous  feeling  that  planning  should  have  its  own  organ 
and  not  be  simply  a  mere  bureau  or  staff  in  one  of  the  other  organs  of  the 
municipal  government. 

Another  subject  for  which  there  was  only  brief  time  was  that  of  dealing 
with  the  platting  or  subdivision  of  land  with  several  separate  ownerships. 
So  far  as  the  expressions  indicated,  the  view  of  those  present  agreed  that 
in  dealing  with  the  particular  subdivision  which  is  submitted  to  it  the 
planning  commission  must  itself,  to  do  the  work  well,  plan  the  surrounding 
areas  so  as  to  make  the  subdivision  conform  to  its  idea  of  the  planning  of 
the  surrounding  area.  It  was  also  agreed  that  a  planning  commission 
should  constantly  be  engaged  in  developing  plans  of  undeveloped  areas  for 
use  as  subdivisions  come  to  be  submitted  or  other  improvements  of  the 
areas  come  to  be  proposed.  There  was  some  discussion  of  whether  we  are 
ready  to  permit  the  public  to  decide  whether  land  is  ready  for  or  fit  for 
subdivision,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  English  town  and  country  planning 
act  or  by  the  device  analogous  to  the  certificate  of  convenience  and 
necessity  which  is  now  used  in  deciding  whether  or  not  new  railroad  or 
bus  or  other  public  service  facilities  shall  be  permitted. 


PLANNING  PROBLEMS  OF  SMALL  COMMUNITIES 

Harold  S.  Osborne 
Chairman,  Montclair  Town  Planning  Board 

The  question  was  approached  first  from  the  standpoint  of  planning 
problems  of  small  suburban  communities.  Such  communities  may  be  a 
small  section  of  a  metropolitan  region  entirely  surrounded  by  other  incor- 
porated municipalities. 

COOPERATION  WITH  NEIGHBORING  COMMUNITIES 

Under  such  conditions  cooperation  with  neighboring  communities  and 
with  other  bodies  takes  on  a  peculiar  importance  and  significance. 
An  illustration  of  one  form  of  such  cooperation  is  the  Joint  Council  of 
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Municipal  Planning  Boards  in  Essex  County,  New  Jersey.  This  Council 
was  organized  to  stimulate  and  assist  municipal  planning  boards  within 
the  county  to  cooperate  on  their  joint  problems.  The  Council  arranges  one 
large  joint  meeting  of  planning  boards  a  year,  which  is  devoted  to  discus- 
sion of  current  problems  selected  by  the  members.  It  considers  matters 
of  joint  interest  referred  to  it  by  any  member  planning  board,  such  for 
example  as  the  relation  of  state  highway  routes  to  the  municipal  planning 
problems  in  the  county.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Council  is  not  a  county 
planning  board,  does  not  have  official  relationship  with  the  governing 
body  of  the  county,  and  does  not  assume  the  functions  of  a  county  planning 
board.  It  cooperates  with  county,  state  and  regional  officials  in  connection 
with  such  problems  as  touch  the  work  of  municipal  planning  boards  in 
the  county. 

REGIONAL  PLANNING  BOARDS 

A  form  of  cooperation  on  planning  problems  between  municipalities 
which  may  have  an  important  field  of  usefulness  is  provided  for  in  a 
recent  law  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  (County  Planning  Act).  Under  this 
provision  a  group  of  municipalities  may  form  a  regional  planning  board, 
to  which  they  may  delegate  any  or  all  of  the  functions  of  a  town  planning 
board  for  their  municipalities.  By  means  of  this  proposal  a  single  technical 
staff  could  do  the  work  for  a  number  of  small  municipalities  which  could 
not  afford  to  support  such  a  staff  individually.  A  possible  application  of 
this  arrangement  would  be  for  each  municipality  to  have  its  own  planning 
board  clothed  with  full  planning  responsibilities,  the  regional  planning 
board  to  serve  only  as  the  machinery  for  dividing  the  services  of  the 
technical  staff  equitably  between  the  contributing  municipalities. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  PLANNING  WORK 

Reference  was  made  to  the  importance  of  having  available  to  the  plan- 
ning board  trained  technical  help,  even  in  a  small  community.  The 
experience  of  one'  community  showed  that  the  full-time  services  of  a 
trained  engineer  and  competent  secretary,  together  with  occasional  con- 
sulting advice  and  other  part-time  help  and  the  necessary  office  expenses, 
can  be  obtained  with  an  annual  expenditure  of  between  $5,000  and  $6,000. 
This  involves  close  cooperation  with  the  town  engineer,  whose  department 
is  separate  from  the  planning  board.  It  would  seem  wise  for  small 
communities  which  cannot  afford  something  like  this  level  of  expenditure 
to  group  their  resources,  using  the  machinery  of  the  regional  planning 
board  discussed  above,  or  some  other  machinery. 

Report  was  made  of  one  town  which  has  a  standing  offer  of  interested 
citizens  to  provide  technical  help,  including  drafting,  surveys,  etc.  It  is 
not  clear  that  this  method  would  be  generally  applicable  or  effective. 

An  arrangement  sometimes  used  is  to  ask  the  town  engineer  to  carry  out 
the  technical  work  of  the  planning  board  as  well  as  that  of  the  engineering 
department.  Effectiveness  of  this  arrangement  varies.  While  the  planning 
board  in  any  event  requires  much  data  from  the  engineering  department, 
land  surveys,  maps,  etc.,  the  nature  of  planning  board  responsibilities 
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themselves  is  different  from  that  of  the  engineering  department  and  for 
best  handling  requires  special  training. 

For  inexpensive  assistance  during  summer  months  recourse  can  be  had 
to  students  in  city  planning  courses.  Capable  men  are  frequently  glad  to 
work  for  the  summer  at  a  small  salary  because  of  the  advantage  to  their 
future  work  of  obtaining  first  hand  experience  in  the  practical  handling 
of  planning  problems. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

In  a  considerable  discussion  of  public  relations  there  was  full  agreement 
as  to  the  aim  and  its  importance,  but  not  full  agreement  as  to  the  method. 
Divergent  views  were  expressed  regarding  the  desirability  of  full  newspaper 
publicity.  On  the  one  hand  the  fear  was  expressed  that  continuous  news- 
paper publicity  for  the  planning  board  tended  to  interfere  with  relations 
with  the  town  governing  body,  which  body,  for  political  reasons,  should 
get  full  credit  for  planning  advances.  It  was  agreed  by  all  that  relations 
with  the  governing  body  were  paramount,  that  the  planning  board  should 
realize  its  function  is  to  assist  the  governing  body.  However,  some  said 
their  experience  showed  that  without  jeopardizing  relations  with  or 
interests  of  the  governing  body,  a  planning  board  could  have  continuous 
newspaper  publicity  relating  to  actions  taken  and  decisions  made,  but 
not  relating  to  matters  still  under  discussion.  Further  the  point  was  urged 
that  the  support  of  the  planning  movement  as  a  whole  and  the  ultimate 
support  of  decisions  made  by  the  planning  board  and  the  governing  body 
on  planning  matters  required  continuous  effort  to  make  citizens  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  planning  problems  in  their  municipalities.  Without 
publicity  many  citizens  tend  to  feel  that  there  are  no  planning  problems 
and  to  deny  support  of  planning  activities. 

Citizens  advisory  committees  can  fulfill  an  important  function  in  stimu- 
lating interest  in  and  knowledge  of  planning  problems  through  their 
activities.  Planning  can  be  included  as  part  of  civics  and  other  courses  in 
public  schools,  arrangements  made  for  talks  on  planning  problems  in 
service  clubs,  women's  clubs  and  other  local  organizations,  and  articles 
written  for  the  local  press  treating  generally  of  planning  problems  of  the 
type  which  is  of  interest  in  the  municipality. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  THIRTY-FIRST  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  ON  PLANNING 

I. 

The  Thirty-first  National  Conference  on  Planning,  held  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  May  15-17,  1939,  has  been  an  unqualified  success.  This 
achievement  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  leadership,  vision,  enthusiasm 
and  painstaking  efforts  of  Miss  Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy,  Director  of  the 
Conference,  and  to  her  efficient  aides,  headquarters  staff  and  conference 
committees.  To  these  people,  to  the  courteous  staff  of  the  Hotel  Statler,  to 
the  sponsors  of  the  Conference,  to  the  press,  to  the  Morse  Family  Ensem- 
ble, to  the  participating  speakers  and  to  all  others  who  contributed  to  its 
success,  the  Conference  expresses  its  appreciation  and  gratitude.  (Adopted) 

II. 

The  Thirty-first  National  Conference  on  Planning,  held  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  May  15-17,  1939,  recognizes  and  appreciates  the  great 
value  of  the  services  and  leadership  of  the  National  Resources  Committee 
to  the  nation,  the  states,  and  local  communities.  The  Conference  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  continue  the  functions  of  this  agency 
on  a  permanent  basis  with  adequate  financing.  The  Director  of  the  Con- 
ference is  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Chairmen 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Reorganization.  (Adopted) 

III. 

There  is  needed  a  searching  study  of  urban  land  problems  in  order  to 
formulate  desirable  policies  and  procedures  with  respect  to  public  land 
purchase,  public  land  reserves,  problems  in  assessment,  taxation  and  tax 
delinquency  and  other  land  problems  affecting  urban  planning,  including 
zoning,  housing  and  the  orderly  provision  of  public  improvements.  There- 
fore, the  National  Conference  on  Planning,  meeting  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, May  15-17,  1939,  suggests  that  the  four  organizations  participat- 
ing in  the  Conference  collaborate  in  setting  up  a  committee  on  urban  land 
policy  with  the  purpose  of  undertaking  such  a  study.  (Adopted) 

IV. 

Whereas,  in  all  planning  and  housing  undertakings,  there  is  need  for 
more  complete  and  authoritative  data  on  housing  and  on  the  ownership, 
use  and  occupancy  of  dwellings*  and 

Whereas,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  desig- 
nated as  S.  2240,  "A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national  census  of  housing," 
which,  if  passed  and  approved,  would  serve  to  fill  this  very  important  need, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  this  conference  endorses  the  bill,  S.  2240, 
and  instructs  the  Conference  Director  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  to  the  Author  of  the  bill,  Senator  Robert 
F.  Wagner.  (Referred  to  the  individual  organizations  participating  in  the 
conference  for  further  consideration  and  for  any  action  which  the  indi- 
vidual organizations  see  fit  to  take.) 
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